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THE SPIRIT’S WHISPER. 


Yes, I have been haunted!—haunted so fearfully that for some little 

time I thought myself insane. I was no raving maniac; I mixed in society 
as heretofore, although perhaps a trifle more grave and taciturn than 
usual; I pursued my daily avocations; I employed myself even on literary 
work. To all appearance I was one of the sanest of the sane; and yet all 
the while I considered myself the victim of such strange delusions that, 
in my own mind, I fancied my senses—and one sense in particular—so far 
erratic and beyond my own control that I was, in real truth, a madman. 
How far I was then insane it must be for others, who hear my story, to 
decide. My hallucinations have long since left me, and, at all events, I 
am now as sane as I suppose most men are. 


My first attack came on one afternoon when, being in a listless and an 
idle mood, I had risen from my work and was amusing myself with 
speculating at my window on the different personages who were passing 
before me. At that time I occupied apartments in the Brompton Road. 
Perhaps, there is no thoroughfare in London where the ordinary 
passengers are of so varied a description or high life and low life 

mingle in so perpetual a medley. South-Kensington carriages there jostle 
costermongers’ carts; the clerk in the public office, returning to his 
suburban dwelling, brushes the laborer coming from his work on the 
never-ending modern constructions in the new district; and the ladies of 
some of the surrounding squares flaunt the most gigantic of _chignons_, 
and the most exuberant of motley dresses, before the envying eyes of the 
ragged girls with their vegetable-baskets. 


There was, as usual, plenty of material for observation and conjecture 

in the passengers, and their characters or destinations, from my window 

on that day. Yet I was not in the right cue for the thorough enjoyment 

of my favorite amusement. I was in a rather melancholy mood. Somehow or 
other, I don’t know why, my memory had reverted to a pretty woman whom I 
had not seen for many years. She had been my first love, and I had loved 
her with a boyish passion as genuine as it was intense. I thought my 

heart would have broken, and I certainly talked seriously of dying, when 
she formed an attachment to an ill-conditioned, handsome young 
adventurer, and, on her family objecting to such an alliance, eloped 

with him. I had never seen the fellow, against whom, however, I 

cherished a hatred almost as intense as my passion for the infatuated 

girl who had flown from her home for his sake. We had heard of her being 
on the Continent with her husband, and learned that the man’s shifty 

life had eventually taken him to the East. For some years nothing more 

had been heard of the poor girl. It was a melancholy history, and its 
memory ill-disposed me for amusement. 


A sigh was probably just escaping my lips with the half-articulated 
words, “Poor Julia!” when my eyes fell on a man passing before my 


window. There was nothing particularly striking about him. He was tall, 
with fine features, and a long, fair beard, contrasting somewhat with 
his bronzed complexion. I had seen many of our officers on their return 
from the Crimea look much the same. Still, the man’s aspect gave me a 
shuddering feeling, I didn’t know why. At the same moment, a whispering, 
low voice uttered aloud in my ear the words, “It is he!” I turned, 
startled; there was no one near me, no one in the room. There was no 
fancy in the sound; I had heard the words with painful distinctness. I 
ran to the door, opened it—not a sound on the staircase, not a sound in 
the whole house—nothing but the hum from the street. I came back and 
sat down. It was no use reasoning with myself; I had the ineffaceable 
conviction that I had heard the voice. Then first the idea crossed my 
mind that I might be the victim of hallucinations. Yes, it must have 
been so, for now I recalled to mind that the voice had been that of my 
poor lost Julia; and at the moment I heard it I had been dreaming of 
her. I questioned my own state of health. I was well; at least I had 

been so, I felt fully assured, up to that moment. Now a feeling of 
chilliness and numbness and faintness had crept over me, a cold sweat 
was on my forehead. I tried to shake off this feeling by bringing back 
my thoughts to some other subject. But, involuntarily as it were, I 

again uttered the words, “Poor Julia!” aloud. At the same time a deep 
and heavy sigh, almost a groan, was distinctly audible close by me. I 
sprang up; I was alone—quite alone. It was, once more, an 
hallucination. 


By degrees the first painful impression wore away. Some days had passed, 
and I had begun to forget my singular delusion. When my thoughts aid 
revert to it, the recollection was dismissed as that of a ridiculous 

fancy. One afternoon I was in the Strand, coming from Charing Cross, 
when I was once more overcome by that peculiar feeling of cold and 
numbness which I had before experienced. The day was warm and bright and 
genial, and yet I positively shivered. I had scarce time to interrogate 

my own strange sensations when a man went by me rapidly. How was it that 
I recognized him at once as the individual who had only passed my window 
so casually on that morning of the hallucination? I don’t know, and yet 

I was aware that this man was the tall, fair passer-by of the Brompton 
Road. At the same moment the voice I had previously heard whispered 
distinctly in my ear the words, “Follow him!” I stood stupefied. The 

usual throngs of indifferent persons were hurrying past me in that 

crowded thoroughfare, but I felt convinced that not one of these had 

spoken to me. I remained transfixed for a moment. I was bent on a matter 
of business in the contrary direction to the individual I had remarked, 

and so, although with unsteady step, I endeavored to proceed on my way. 
Again that voice said, still more emphatically, in my ear, “Follow him!” 

I stopped involuntarily. And a third time, “Follow him!” I told myself 

that the sound was a delusion, a cheat of my senses, and yet I could not 
resist the spell. I turned to follow. Quickening my pace, I soon came up 
with the tall, fair man, and, unremarked by him, I followed him. Whither 
was this foolish pursuit to lead me? It was useless to ask myself the 


question—I was impelled to follow. 


I was not destined to go very far, however. Before long the object of my 
absurd chase entered a well-known insurance-office. I stopped at the 

door of the establishment. I had no business within, why should I 

continue to follow? Had I not already been making a sad fool of myself 
by my ridiculous conduct? These were my thoughts as I stood heated by my 
quick walk. Yes, heated; and yet, once more, came the sudden chill. Once 
more that same low but now awful voice spoke in my ear: “Go in!” it 

said. I endeavored to resist the spell, and yet I felt that resistance 

was in vain. Fortunately, as it seemed to me, the thought crossed my 

mind that an old acquaintance was a clerk in that same insurance-office. 

I had not seen the fellow for a great length of time, and I never had 

been very intimate with him. But here was a pretext; and so I went in 

and inquired for Clement Stanley. My acquaintance came forward. He was 
very busy, he said. I invented, on the spur of the moment, some excuse 

of the most frivolous and absurd nature, as far as I can recollect, for 

my intrusion. 


“By the way,” I said, as I turned to take my leave, although my question 
was “‘by the way” of nothing at all, “who was that tall, fair man who 
just now entered the office?” 


“Oh, that fellow?” was the indifferent reply; “a Captain Campbell, or 
Canton, or some such name; I forget what. He is gone in before the 
board—insured his wife’s life—and she is dead; comes for a settlement, 
I suppose.” 


There was nothing more to be gained, and so I left the office. As soon 

as I came without into the scorching sunlight, again the same feeling of 
cold, again the same voice—“Wait!” Was I going mad? More and more the 
conviction forced itself upon me that I was decidedly a monomaniac 
already. I felt my pulse. It was agitated and yet not feverish. I was 
determined not to give way to this absurd hallucination; and yet, so far 
was I out of my senses, that my will was no longer my own. Resolved as I 
was to go, I listened to the dictates of that voice and waited. What was 

it to me that this Campbell or Canton had insured his wife’s life, that 

she was dead, and that he wanted a settlement of his claim? Obviously 
nothing; and I yet waited. 


So strong was the spell on me that I had no longer any count of time. I 
had no consciousness whether the period was long or short that I stood 
there near the door, heedless of all the throng that passed, gazing on 
vacancy. The fiercest of policemen might have told me to “move on,” and 
I should not have stirred, spite of all the terrors of the “station.” 

The individual came forth. He paid no heed to me. Why should he? What 
was I to him? This time I needed no warning voice to bid me follow. I 
was a madman, and I could not resist the impulses of my madness. It was 
thus, at least I reasoned with myself. I followed into Regent Street. 


The object of my insensate observation lingered, and looked around as if 
in expectation. Presently a fine-looking woman, somewhat extravagantly 
dressed, and obviously not a lady, advanced toward him on the pavement. 
At the sight of her he quickened his step, and joined her rapidly. I 
shuddered again, but this time a sort of dread was mingled with that 
strange shivering. I knew what was coming, and it came. Again that voice 
in my ear. “Look and remember!” it said. I passed the man and woman as 
they stopped at their first meeting! 


“Ts all right, George?” said the female. 
“All right, my girl,” was the reply. 


I looked. An evil smile, as if of wicked triumph, was on the man’s face, 

I thought. And on the woman’s? I looked at her, and I remembered. I 

could not be mistaken. Spite of her change in manner, dress, and 
appearance, it was Mary Simms. This woman some years before, when she 
was still very young, had been a sort of humble companion to my mother. 
A simple-minded, honest girl, we thought her. Sometimes I had fancied 
that she had paid me, in a sly way, a marked attention. I had been 

foolish enough to be flattered by her stealthy glances and her sighs. 

But I had treated these little demonstrations of partiality as due only 

to a silly girlish fancy. Mary Simms, however, had come to grief in our 
household. She had been detected in the abstraction of sundry jewels and 
petty ornaments. The morning after discovery she had left the house, and 
we had heard of her no more. As these recollections passed rapidly 
through my mind I looked behind me. The couple had turned back. I turned 
to follow again; and spite of carriages and cabs, and shouts and oaths 

of drivers, I took the middle of the street in order to pass the man and 
woman at a little distance unobserved. No; I was not mistaken. The woman 
was Mary Simms, though without any trace of all her former 
simple-minded airs; Mary Simms, no longer in her humble attire, but 
flaunting in all the finery of overdone fashion. She wore an air of 

reckless joyousness in her face; and yet, spite of that, I pitied her. 

It was clear she had fallen on the evil ways of bettered 

fortune—bettered, alas! for the worse. 


I had an excuse now, in my own mind, for my continued pursuit, without 
deeming myself an utter madman—the excuse of curiosity to know the 
destiny of one with whom I had been formerly familiar, and in whom I had 
taken an interest. Presently the game I was hunting down stopped at the 
door of the Grand Café. After a little discussion they entered. It was a 
public place of entertainment; there was no reason why I should not 

enter also. I found my way to the first floor. They were already seated 

at a table, Mary holding the carte_ in her hand. They were about to 

dine. Why should not I dine there too? There was but one little 
objection,—I had an engagement to dinner. But the strange impulse which 
overpowered me, and seemed leading me on step by step, spite of myself, 
quickly overruled all the dictates of propriety toward my intended 


hosts. Could I not send a prettily devised apology? I glided past the 

couple, with my head averted, seeking a table, and I was unobserved by 

my old acquaintance. I was too agitated to eat, but I made a semblance, 

and little heeded the air of surprise and almost disgust on the 

bewildered face of the waiter as he bore away the barely touched dishes. 

I was in a very fever of impatience and doubt what next to do. They 

still sat on, in evident enjoyment of their meal and their constant 

draughts of sparkling wine. My impatience was becoming almost unbearable 
when the man at last rose. The woman seemed to have uttered some 
expostulation, for he turned at the door and said somewhat harshly 

aloud, “Nonsense; only one game and I shall be back. The waiter will 

give you a paper—a magazine—something to while away the time.” And he 
left the room for the billiard-table, as I surmised. 


Now was my opportunity. After a little hesitation, I rose, and planted 
myself abruptly on the vacant seat before the woman. 


“Mary,” I said. 


She started, with a little exclamation of alarm, and dropped the paper 
she had held. She knew me at once. 


“Master John!” she exclaimed, using the familiar term still given me 
when I was long past boyhood; and then, after a lengthened gaze, she 
turned away her head. I was embarrassed at first how to address her. 


“Mary,” I said at last, “I am grieved to see you thus.” 


“Why should you be grieved for me?” she retorted, looking at me sharply, 
and speaking in a tone of impatient anger. “I am happy as I am.” 


“T don’t believe you,” I replied. 
She again turned away her head. 


“Mary,” I pursued, “can you doubt, that, spite of all, I have still a 
strong interest in the companion of my youth?” 


She looked at me almost mournfully, but did not speak. At that moment I 
probably grew pale; for suddenly that chilly fit seized me again, and 

my forehead became clammy. That voice sounded again in my ear: “Speak 
of him!” were the words it uttered. Mary gazed on me with surprise, and 
yet I was assured that she_ had not heard that voice, so plain to me. 

She evidently mistook the nature of my visible emotion. 


“O Master John!” she stammered, with tears gathering in her eyes, 
reverting again to that name of bygone times, “if you had loved me 
then—if you had consoled my true affection with one word of hope, one 
look of loving-kindness—if you had not spurned and crushed me, I should 


not have been what I am now.” 


I was about to make some answer to this burst of unforgotten passion, 
when the voice came again: “Speak of him!” 


“You have loved others since,” I remarked, with a coldness which seemed 
cruel to myself. “You love him_ now.” And I nodded my head toward the 
door by which the man had disappeared. 


“Do I?” she said, with a bitter smile. “Perhaps; who knows?” 


“And yet no good can come to you from a connection with that man,” I 
pursued. 


“Why not? He adores me, and he is free,” was her answer, given with a 
little triumphant air. 


“Yes,” I said, “I know he is free: he has lately lost his wife. He has 
made good his claim to the sum for which he insured her life.” 


Mary grew deadly pale. “How did you learn this? what do you know of 
him?” she stammered. 


I had no reply to give. She scanned my face anxiously for some time; 
then in a low voice she added, “What do you suspect?” 


I was still silent, and only looked at her fixedly. 

“You do not speak,” she pursued nervously. “Why do you not speak? Ah, 
you know more than you would say! Master John, Master John, you might 
set my tortured mind at rest, and clear or confirm those doubts which 
_will_ come into my poor head, spite of myself. Speak out—O, do speak 
out!” 

“Not here; it is impossible,” I replied, looking around. The room as the 
hour advanced, was becoming more thronged with guests, and the full 
tables gave a pretext for my reticence, when in truth I had nothing to 

say. 

“Will you come and see me—will you?” she asked with earnest entreaty. 


I nodded my head. 


“Have you a pocketbook? I will write you my address; and you will 
come—yes, I am sure you will come!” she said in an agitated way. 


I handed her my pocketbook and pencil; she wrote rapidly. 


“Between the hours of three and five,” she whispered, looking uneasily 


at the door; “_he_ is sure not to be at home.” 


I rose; Mary held out her hand to me, then withdrew it hastily with an 
air of shame, and the tears sprang into her eyes again. I left the room 
hurriedly, and met her companion on the stairs. 


That same evening, in the solitude of my own room, I pondered over the 
little event of the day. I had calmed down from my state of excitement. 
The living apparition of Mary Simms occupied my mind almost to the 
exclusion of the terrors of the ghostly voice which had haunted me, and 
my own fears of coming insanity. In truth, what was that man to me? 
Nothing. What did his doings matter to such a perfect stranger as 

myself? Nothing. His connection with Mary Simms was our only link; and 
in what should that affect me? Nothing again. I debated with myself 
whether it were not foolish of me to comply with my youthful companion’s 
request to visit her; whether it were not imprudent in me to take any 
further interest in the lost woman; whether there were not even danger 

in seeking to penetrate mysteries which were no concern of mine. The 
resolution to which I came pleased me, and I said aloud, “No, I will not 
go!” 


At the same moment came again the voice like an awful echo to my 
words—‘Go!” It came so suddenly and so imperatively, almost without any 
previous warning of the usual shudder, that the shock was more than I 
could bear. I believe I fainted; I know I found myself, when I came to 
consciousness, in my arm-chair, cold and numb, and my candles had almost 
burned down into their sockets. 


The next morning I was really ill. A sort of low fever seemed to have 
prostrated me, and I would have willingly seized so valid a reason for 
disobeying, at least for that day—for some days, perhaps—the 

injunction of that ghostly voice. But all that morning it never left me. 

My fearful chilly fit was of constant recurrence, and the words “Go! go! 
go!” were murmured so perpetually in my ears—the sound was one of such 
urgent entreaty—that all force of will gave way completely. Had I 
remained in that lone room, I should have gone wholly mad. As yet, to my 
own feelings, I was but partially out of my senses. 


I dressed hastily; and, I scarce know how—by no effort of my own will, 

it seemed to me—I was in the open air. The address of Mary Simms was in 
a street not far from my own suburb. Without any power of reasoning, I 
found myself before the door of the house. I knocked, and asked a 
slipshod girl who opened the door to me for “Miss Simms.” She knew no 
such person, held a brief shrill colloquy with some female in the 
back-parlor, and, on coming back, was about to shut the door in my face, 
when a voice from above—the voice of her I sought—called down the 
stairs, “Let the gentleman come up!” 


I was allowed to pass. In the front drawing-room I found Mary Simms. 


“They do not know me under that name,” she said with a mournful smile, 
and again extended, then withdrew, her hand. 


“Sit down,” she went on to say, after a nervous pause. “I am alone now; 
told I adjure you, if you have still one latent feeling of old kindness 
for me, explain your words of yesterday to me.” 


I muttered something to the effect that I had no explanation to give. No 
words could be truer; I had not the slightest conception what to say. 


“Yes, Iam sure you have; you must, you will,” pursued Mary excitedly; 
“you have some knowledge of that matter.” 


“What matter?” I asked. 


“Why, the insurance,” she replied impatiently. “You know well what I 
mean. My mind has been distracted about it. Spite of myself, terrible 
suspicions have forced themselves on me. No; I don’t mean that,” she 
cried, suddenly checking herself and changing her tone; “don’t heed 
what I said; it was madness in me to say what I did. But do, do, do tell 
me all you know.” 


The request was a difficult one to comply with, for I knew nothing. It 
is impossible to say what might have been the end of this strange 
interview, in which I began to feel myself an unwilling impostor; but 
suddenly Mary started. 


“The noise of the latchkey in the lock!” she cried, alarmed; “He has 
returned; he must not see you; you must come another time. Here, here, 
be quick! I'll manage him.” 


And before I could utter another word she had pushed me into the back 
drawing-room and closed the door. A man’s step on the stairs; then 

voices. The man was begging Mary to come out with him, as the day was so 
fine. She excused herself; he would hear no refusal. At last she 

appeared to consent, on condition that the man would assist at her 

toilet. There was a little laughter, almost hysterical on the part of 

Mary, whose voice evidently quivered with trepidation. 


Presently both mounted the upper stairs. Then the thought stuck me that 
I had left my hat in the front room—a sufficient cause for the woman’s 
alarm. I opened the door cautiously, seized my hat, and was about to 
steal down the stairs, when I was again spellbound by that numb cold. 


“Stay!” said the voice. I staggered back to the other room with my hat, 
and closed the door. 


Presently the couple came down. Mary was probably relieved by 


discovering that my hat was no longer there, and surmised that I had 
departed; for I heard her laughing as they went down the lower flight. 
Then I heard them leave the house. 


I was alone in that back drawing-room. Why? what did I want there? I was 
soon to learn. I felt the chill invisible presence near me; and the 
voice said, “Search!” 


The room belonged to the common representative class of back 
drawing-rooms in “apartments” of the better kind. The only one 
unfamiliar piece of furniture was an old Indian cabinet; and my eye 
naturally fell on that. As I stood and looked at it with a strange 
unaccountable feeling of fascination, again came the voice—‘Search!” 


I shuddered and obeyed. The cabinet was firmly locked; there was no 
power of opening it except by burglarious infraction; but still the 
voice said, “Search!” 


A thought suddenly struck me, and I turned the cabinet from its position 
against the wall. Behind, the woodwork had rotted, and in many portions 
fallen away, so that the inner drawers were visible. What could my 
ghostly monitor mean—that I should open those drawers? I would not do 
such a deed of petty treachery. I turned defiantly, and addressing 

myself to the invisible as if it were a living creature by my side, I 

cried, “I must not, will not, do such an act of baseness.” 


The voice replied, “Search!” 


I might have known that, in my state of what I deemed insanity, 

resistance was in vain. I grasped the most accessible drawer from 

behind, and pulled it toward me. Uppermost within it lay letters: they 

were addressed to “Captain Cameron,”—“Captain George Cameron.” That 
name!—the name of Julia’s husband, the man with whom she had eloped; 
for it was he who was the object of my pursuit. 


My shuddering fit became so strong that I could scarce hold the papers; 
and “Search!” was repeated in my ear. 


Below the letters lay a small book in a limp black cover. I opened this 
book with trembling hand; it was filled with manuscript—Julia’s 
well-known handwriting. 


“Read!” muttered the voice. I read. There were long entries by poor 
Julia of her daily life; complaints of her husband’s unkindness, 

neglect, then cruelty. I turned to the last pages: her hand had grown 
very feeble now, and she was very ill. “George seems kinder now,” she 
wrote; “he brings me all my medicines with his own hand.” Later on: “T 
am dying; I know I am dying: he has poisoned me. I saw him last night 
through the curtains pour something in my cup; I saw it in his evil eye. 


I would not drink; I will drink no more; but I feel that I must die.” 


These were the last words. Below were written, in a man’s bold hand, the 
words “Poor fool!” 


This sudden revelation of poor Julia’s death and dying thoughts unnerved 
me quite. I grew colder in my whole frame than ever. 


“Take it!” said her voice. I took the book, pushed back the cabinet into 
its place against the wall, and, leaving that fearful room, stole down 
the stairs with trembling limbs, and left the house with all the 

feelings of a guilty thief. 


For some days I perused my poor lost Julia’s diary again and again. The 
whole revelation of her sad life and sudden death led but to one 
conclusion,—she had died of poison by the hands of her unworthy 
husband. He had insured her life, and then: 





It seemed evident to me that Mary Simms had vaguely shared suspicions of 
the same foul deed. On my own mind came conviction. But what could I do 
next? how bring this evil man to justice? what proof would be deemed to 
exist in those writings? I was bewildered, weak, irresolute. Like 

Hamlet, I shrank back and temporized. But I was not feigning madness; my 
madness seemed but all too real for me. During all this period the 

wailing of that wretched voice in my ear was almost incessant. O, I must 
have been mad! 


I wandered about restlessly, like the haunted thing I had become. One 

day I had come unconsciously and without purpose into Oxford Street. My 
troubled thoughts were suddenly broken in upon by the solicitations of a 
beggar. With a heart hardened against begging impostors, and under the 
influence of the shock rudely given to my absorbing dreams, I answered 
more hardly than was my wont. The man heaved a heavy sigh, and sobbed 
forth, “Then Heaven help me!” I caught sight of him before he turned 
away. He was a ghastly object, with fever in his hollow eyes and sunken 
cheeks, and fever on his dry, chapped lips. But I knew, or fancied I 

knew, the tricks of the trade, and I was obdurate. Why, I asked myself, 
should the cold shudder come over me at such a moment? But it was so 
strong on me as to make me shake all over. It came—that maddening 
voice. “Succor!” it said now. I had become so accustomed already to 
address the ghostly voice that I cried aloud, “Why, Julia, why?” I saw 
people laughing in my face at this strange cry, and I turned in the 
direction in which the beggar had gone. I just caught sight of him as he 
was tottering down a street toward Soho. I determined to have pity for 
this once, and followed the poor man. He led me on through I know not 
what streets. His steps was hurried now. In one street I lost sight of 

him; but I felt convinced he must have turned into a dingy court. I made 
inquiries, but for a time received only rude jeering answers from the 
rough men and women whom I questioned. At last a little girl informed me 


that I must mean the strange man who lodged in the garret of a house she 
pointed out to me. It was an old dilapidated building, and I had much 
repugnance on entering it. But again I was no master of my will. I 
mounted some creaking stairs to the top of the house, until I could go 

no further. A shattered door was open; I entered a wretched garret; the 
object of my search lay now on a bundle of rags on the bare floor. He 
opened his wild eyes as I approached. 


“T have come to succor,” I said, using unconsciously the word of the 
voice; “what ails you?” 


“Ails me?” gasped the man; “hunger, starvation, fever.” 
gasp g 


I was horrified. Hurrying to the top of the stairs, I shouted till I had 
roused the attention of an old woman. I gave her money to bring me food 
and brandy, promising her a recompense for her trouble. 


“Have you no friends?” I asked the wretched man as I returned. 


“None,” he said feebly. Then as the fever rose in his eyes and even 
flushed his pallid face, he said excitedly, “I had a master once—one I 
perilled my soul for. He knows I am dying; but, spite of all my letters, 
he will not come. He wants me dead, he wants me dead—and his wish is 
coming to pass now.” 


“Cannot I find him—bring him here?” I asked. 


The man stared at me, shook his head, and at last, as if collecting his 
faculties with much exertion, muttered, “Yes; it is a last hope; perhaps 
you may, and I can be revenged on him at least. Yes revenged. I have 
threatened him already.” And the fellow laughed a wild laugh. 


“Control yourself,” I urged, kneeling by his side; “give me his 
name—his address.” 


“Captain George Cameron,” he gasped, and then fell back. 
“Captain George Cameron!” I cried. “Speak! what of him?” 


But the man’s senses seemed gone; he only muttered incoherently. The old 
woman returned with the food and spirits. I had found one honest 

creature in that foul region. I gave her money—provide her more if she 
would bring a doctor. She departed on her new errand. I raised the man’s 
head, moistened his lips with the brandy, and then poured some of the 
spirit down his throat. He gulped at it eagerly, and opened his eyes; 

but he still raved incoherently, “I did not do it, it was he. He made me 

buy the poison; he dared not risk the danger himself, the coward! I knew 
what he meant to do with it, and yet I did not speak; I was her murderer 
too. Poor Mrs. Cameron! poor Mrs. Cameron! do you forgive?—can you 


forgive?” And the man screamed aloud and stretched out his arms as if to 
fright away a phantom. 


I had drunk in every word, and knew the meaning of those broken accents 
well. Could I have found at last the means of bringing justice on the 
murderer’s head? But the man was raving in a delirium, and I was obliged 
to hold him with all my strength. A step on the stairs. Could it be the 
medical man I had sent for? That would be indeed a blessing. A man 
entered—it was Cameron! 


He came in jauntily, with the words, “How now, Saunders, you rascal! 
What more do you want to get out of me?” 


He started at the sight of a stranger. 


I rose from my kneeling posture like an accusing spirit. I struggled for 

calm; but passion beyond my control mastered me, and was I not a madman? 
I seized him by the throat, with the words, “Murderer! poisoner! where 

is Julia?” He shook me off violently. 


“And who the devil are you, sir?” he cried. 
“That murdered woman’s cousin!” I rushed at him again. 


“Lying hound!” he shouted, and grappled me. His strength was far beyond 
mine. He had his hand on my throat; a crimson darkness was in my eyes; I 
could not see, I could not hear; there was a torrent of sound pouring in 

my ears. Suddenly his grasp relaxed. When I recovered my sight, I saw 
the murderer struggling with the fever-stricken man, who had risen from 
the floor, and seized him from behind. This unexpected diversion saved 
my life; but the ex-groom was soon thrown back on the ground. 


“Captain George Cameron,” I cried, “kill me, but you will only heap 
another murder on your head!” 


He advanced on me with something glittering in his hand. Without a word 
he came and stabbed at me; but at the same moment I darted at him a 

heavy blow. What followed was too confused for clear remembrance. I 
saw—no, I will say I fancied that I saw—the dim form of Julia Staunton 
standing between me and her vile husband. Did he see the vision too? I 
cannot say. He reeled back, and fell heavily to the floor. Maybe it was 

only my blow that felled him. Then came confusion—a dream of a crowd of 
people—policemen—nmuttered accusations. I had fainted from the wound in 
my arm. 


Captain George Cameron was arrested. Saunders recovered, and lived long 
enough to be the principal witness on his trial. The murderer was found 
guilty. Poor Julia’s diary, too, which I had abstracted, told fearfully 

against him. But he contrived to escape the gallows; he had managed to 


conceal poison on his person, and he was found dead in his cell. Mary 
Simms I never saw again. I once received a little scrawl, “I am at peace 
now, Master John. God bless you!” 


I have had no more hallucinations since that time; the voice has never 
come again. I found out poor Julia’s grave, and, as I stood and wept by 
its side, the cold shudder came over me for the last time. Who shall 
tell me whether I was once really mad, or whether I was not? 
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THE SIN-EATER 


By Fiona Macleod 
SIN. 


_ Taste this bread, this substance: tell me 
Is it bread or flesh? _ 


[ The Senses approach. ] 
THE SMELL. 


_Its smell 
Is the smell of bread. _ 


SIN. 


_ Touch, come. Why tremble? 
Say what's this thou touchest? _ 


THE TOUCH. 
_Bread._ 
SIN. 


_ Sight, declare what thou discernest 
In this object._ 


THE SIGHT. 
_ Bread alone._ 


--CALDERON, 
_Los Encantos de la Culpa_ 


A wet wind out of the south mazed and mooned through the sea-mist that 
hung over the Ross. In all the bays and creeks was a continuous weary 
lapping of water. There was no other sound anywhere. 


Thus was it at daybreak; it was thus at noon; thus was it now in the 
darkening of the day. A confused thrusting and falling of sounds through 
the silence betokened the hour of the setting. Curlews wailed in the 
mist; on the seething limpet-covered rocks the skuas and terns 
screamed, or uttered hoarse, rasping cries. Ever and again the prolonged 
note of the oyster-catcher shrilled against the air, as an echo flying 
blindly along a blank wall of cliff. Out of weedy places, wherein the 
tide sobbed with long, gurgling moans, came at intervals the barking of 
a seal. 


Inland, by the hamlet of Contullich, there is a reedy tarn called the 
Loch-a-chaoruinn.[10] By the shores of this mournful water a man moved. 
It was a slow, weary walk that of the man Neil Ross. He had come from 
Duninch, thirty miles to the eastward, and had not rested foot, nor 

eaten, nor had word of man or woman, since his going west an hour after 
dawn. 


[Footnote 10: Contullich: i.e. Ceann-nan-tulaich, "the end of the 
hillocks." Loch a chaoruinn means the loch of the rowan-trees. | 


At the bend of the loch nearest the clachan he came upon an old woman 
carrying peat. To his reiterated question as to where he was, and if the 
tarn were Feur-Lochan above Fionnaphort that is on the strait of Iona on 
the west side of the Ross of Mull, she did not at first make any answer. 
The rain trickled down her withered brown face, over which the thin gray 
locks hung limply. It was only in the deep-set eyes that the flame of 

life still glimmered, though that dimly. 


The man had used the English when first he spoke, but as though 
mechanically. Supposing that he had not been understood, he repeated his 


question in the Gaelic. 


After a minute's silence the old woman answered him in the native 
tongue, but only to put a question in return. 


"I am thinking it is a long time since you have been in Iona?" 
The man stirred uneasily. 
"And why is that, mother?" he asked, in a weak voice hoarse with damp 


and fatigue; "how is it you will be knowing that I have been in Iona at 
all?" 


"Because I knew your kith and kin there, Neil Ross." 


"I have not been hearing that name, mother, for many a long year. And as 
for the old face o' you, it is unbeknown to me." 


"I was at the naming of you, for all that. Well do I remember the day 

that Silis Macallum gave you birth; and I was at the house on the croft 

of Ballyrona when Murtagh Ross--that was your father--laughed. It was an 
ill laughing that." 


"I am knowing it. The curse of God on him!" 


"Tis not the first, nor the last, though the grass is on his head three 
years agone now." 


"You that know who I am will be knowing that I have no kith or kin now 
on Iona?" 


"Ay; they are all under gray stone or running wave. Donald your brother, 
and Murtagh your next brother, and little Silis, and your mother Silis 
herself, and your two brothers of your father, Angus and Ian Macallum, 
and your father Murtagh Ross, and his lawful childless wife, Dionaid, 
and his sister Anna--one and all, they lie beneath the green wave or in 
the brown mould. It is said there is a curse upon all who live at 
Ballyrona. The owl builds now in the rafters, and it is the big sea-rat 
that runs across the fireless hearth." 


"It is there I am going." 
"The foolishness is on you, Neil Ross." 


"Now it is that Iam knowing who you are. It is old Sheen Macarthur I am 
speaking to." 


"Tha mise ... it is I." 
"And you will be alone now, too, I am thinking, Sheen?" 


"I am alone. God took my three boys at the one fishing ten years ago; 

and before there was moonrise in the blackness of my heart my man went. 
It was after the drowning of Anndra that my croft was taken from me. 
Then I crossed the Sound, and shared with my widow sister Elsie Mc Vurie 
till_she_ went; and then the two cows had to go; and I had no rent, and 
was old." 


In the silence that followed, the rain dribbled from the sodden bracken 
and dripping loneroid. Big tears rolled slowly down the deep lines on 
the face of Sheen. Once there was a sob in her throat, but she put her 
shaking hand to it, and it was still. 


Neil Ross shifted from foot to foot. The ooze in that marshy place 
squelched with each restless movement he made. Beyond them a plover 
wheeled, a blurred splatch in the mist, crying its mournful cry over and 
over and over. 


It was a pitiful thing to hear--ah, bitter loneliness, bitter patience 

of poor old women. That he knew well. But he was too weary, and his 
heart was nigh full of its own burthen. The words could not come to his 
lips. But at last he spoke. 


"Tha mo chridhe goirt," he said, with tears in his voice, as he put his 
hand on her bent shoulder; "my heart is sore." 


She put up her old face against his. 


"'S tha e ruidhinn mo chridhe," she whispered; "it is touching my heart 
you are." 


After that they walked on slowly through the dripping mist, each dumb 
and brooding deep. 


"Where will you be staying this night?" asked Sheen suddenly, when they 
had traversed a wide boggy stretch of land; adding, as by an 
afterthought--"Ah, it is asking you were if the tarn there were 
Feur-Lochan. No; it is Loch-a-chaoruinn, and the clachan that is near is 
Contullich." 

"Which way?" 

"Yonder, to the right." 


"And you are not going there?" 


"No. Iam going to the steading of Andrew Blair. Maybe you are for 
knowing it? It is called the Baile-na-Chlais-nambuidheag."[11] 


[Footnote 11: "The farm in the hollow of the yellow flowers."] 

"I do not remember. But it is remembering a Blair I am. He was Adam, the 
son of Adam, the son of Robert. He and my father did many an ill deed 
together." 


"Ay, to the stones be it said. Sure, now, there was, even till this 
weary day, no man or woman who had a good word for Adam Blair." 


"And why that ... why till this day?" 


"It is not yet the third hour since he went into the silence." 


Neil Ross uttered a sound like a stifled curse. For a time he trudged 
wearily on. 


"Then I am too late," he said at last, but as though speaking to 

himself. "I had hoped to see him face to face again, and curse him 
between the eyes. It was he who made Murtagh Ross break his troth to my 
mother, and marry that other woman, barren at that, God be praised! And 
they say ill of him, do they?" 


"Ay, it is evil that is upon him. This crime and that, God knows; and 
the shadow of murder on his brow and in his eyes. Well, well, 'tis ill 
to be speaking of a man in corpse, and that near by. 'Tis Himself only 
that knows, Neil Ross." 


"Maybe ay and maybe no. But where is it that I can be sleeping this 
night, Sheen Macarthur?" 


"They will not be taking a stranger at the farm this night of the 

nights, I am thinking. There is no place else for seven miles yet, when 
there is the clachan, before you will be coming to Fionnaphort. There is 
the warm byre, Neil, my man; or, if you can bide by my peats, you may 
rest, and welcome, though there is no bed for you, and no food either 
save some of the porridge that is over." 


"And that will do well enough for me, Sheen; and Himself bless you for 
it." 


And so it was. 


* * * * * 


After old Sheen Macarthur had given the wayfarer food--poor food at 
that, but welcome to one nigh starved, and for the heartsome way it was 
given, and because of the thanks to God that was upon it before even 
spoon was lifted--she told him a lie. It was the good lie of tender 

love. 


"Sure now, after all, Neil, my man," she said, "it is sleeping at the 
farm I ought to be, for Maisie Macdonald, the wise woman, will be 
sitting by the corpse, and there will be none to keep her company. It is 
there I must be going; and if I am weary, there is a good bed for me 
just beyond the dead-board, which I am not minding at all. So, if it is 
tired you are sitting by the peats, lie down on my bed there, and have 
the sleep; and God be with you." 


With that she went, and soundlessly, for Neil Ross was already asleep, 
where he sat on an upturned claar, with his elbows on his knees, and his 
flame-lit face in his hands. 


The rain had ceased; but the mist still hung over the land, though in 

thin veils now, and these slowly drifting seaward. Sheen stepped wearily 
along the stony path that led from her bothy to the farm-house. She 

stood still once, the fear upon her, for she saw three or four blurred 

yellow gleams moving beyond her, eastward, along the dyke. She knew what 
they were--the corpse-lights that on the night of death go between the 

bier and the place of burial. More than once she had seen them before 

the last hour, and by that token had known the end to be near. 


Good Catholic that she was, she crossed herself, and took heart. Then 
muttering 


"Crois nan naoi aingeal leam 
'O mhullach mo chinn 
Gu craican mo bhonn." 


(The cross of the nine angels be about me, 
From the top of my head 
To the soles of my feet), 


she went on her way fearlessly. 


When she came to the White House, she entered by the milk-shed that was 
between the byre and the kitchen. At the end of it was a paved place, 

with washing-tubs. At one of these stood a girl that served in the 
house--an ignorant lass called Jessie McFall, out of Oban. She was 
ignorant, indeed, not to know that to wash clothes with a newly dead 

body near by was an ill thing to do. Was it not a matter for the knowing 
that the corpse could hear, and might rise up in the night and clothe 

itself in a clean white shroud? 


She was still speaking to the lassie when Maisie Macdonald, the 
deid-watcher, opened the door of the room behind the kitchen to see who 
it was that was come. The two old women nodded silently. It was not till 
Sheen was in the closed room, midway in which something covered with a 
sheet lay on a board, that any word was spoken. 

"Duit sith mor, Beann Macdonald." 

"And deep peace to you, too, Sheen; and to him that is there." 

"Och, ochone, mise 'n diugh; 'tis a dark hour this." 


"Ay; it is bad. Will you have been hearing or seeing anything?" 


"Well, as for that, I am thinking I saw lights moving betwixt here and 
the green place over there." 


"The corpse-lights?" 
"Well, it is calling them that they are." 


"I_thought_ they would be out. And I have been hearing the noise of the 
planks--the cracking of the boards, you know, that will be used for the 
coffin to-morrow." 


A long silence followed. The old women had seated themselves by the 
corpse, their cloaks over their heads. The room was fireless, and was 
lit only by a tall wax death-candle, kept against the hour of the going. 


At last Sheen began swaying slowly to and fro, crooning low the while. 
"I would not be for doing that, Sheen Macarthur," said the deid-watcher 
in a low voice, but meaningly; adding, after a moment's pause, "The 
mice have all left the house_." 


Sheen sat upright, a look half of terror, half of awe in her eyes. 
"God save the sinful soul that is hiding," she whispered. 


Well she knew what Maisie meant. If the soul of the dead be a lost soul 
it knows its doom. The house of death is the house of sanctuary; but 
before the dawn that follows the death-night the soul must go forth, 
whosoever or whatsoever wait for it in the homeless, shelterless plains 
of air around and beyond. If it be well with the soul, it need have no 
fear; if it be not ill with the soul, it may fare forth with surety; but 

if it be ill with the soul, ill will the going be. Thus is it that the 

spirit of an evil man cannot stay, and yet dare not go; and so it 

strives to hide itself in secret places anywhere, in dark channels and 
blind walls; and the wise creatures that live near man smell the terror, 
and flee. Maisie repeated the saying of Sheen, then, after a silence, 
added: 


"Adam Blair will not lie in his grave for a year and a day because of 
the sins that are upon him; and it is knowing that, they are here. He 
will be the Watcher of the Dead for a year and a day." 


"Ay, sure, there will be dark prints in the dawn-dew over yonder." 


Once more the old women relapsed into silence. Through the night there 
was a sighing sound. It was not the sea, which was too far off to be 
heard save in a day of storm. The wind it was, that was dragging itself 
across the sodden moors like a wounded thing, moaning and sighing. 


Out of sheer weariness, Sheen twice rocked forward from her stool, heavy 
with sleep. At last Maisie led her over to the niche-bed opposite, and 

laid her down there, and waited till the deep furrows in the face 

relaxed somewhat, and the thin breath labored slow across the fallen 


jaw. 


"Poor old woman," she muttered, heedless of her own gray hairs and 
grayer years; "a bitter, bad thing it is to be old, old and weary. 'Tis 
the sorrow, that. God keep the pain of it!" 


As for herself, she did not sleep at all that night, but sat between the 
living and the dead, with her plaid shrouding her. Once, when Sheen gave 
a low, terrified scream in her sleep, she rose, and in a loud voice 

cried, "_Sheeach-ad! Away with you!_" And with that she lifted the 
shroud from the dead man, and took the pennies off the eyelids, and 
lifted each lid; then, staring into these filmed wells, muttered an 

ancient incantation that would compel the soul of Adam Blair to leave 

the spirit of Sheen alone, and return to the cold corpse that was its 

coffin till the wood was ready. 


The dawn came at last. Sheen slept, and Adam Blair slept a deeper sleep, 
and Maisie stared out of her wan, weary eyes against the red and stormy 
flares of light that came into the sky. 


When, an hour after sunrise, Sheen Macarthur reached her bothy, she 
found Neil Ross, heavy with slumber, upon her bed. The fire was not out, 
though no flame or spark was visible; but she stooped and blew at the 
heart of the peats till the redness came, and once it came it grew. 
Having done this, she kneeled and said a rune of the morning, and after 
that a prayer, and then a prayer for the poor man Neil. She could pray 
no more because of the tears. She rose and put the meal and water into 
the pot for the porridge to be ready against his awaking. One of the 
hens that was there came and pecked at her ragged skirt. "Poor beastie," 
she said. "Sure, that will just be the way I am pulling at the white 

robe of the Mother o' God. 'Tis a bit meal for you, cluckie, and for me 

a healing hand upon my tears. O, och, ochone, the tears, the tears!" 


It was not till the third hour after sunrise of that bleak day in that 
winter of the winters, that Neil Ross stirred and arose. He ate in 
silence. Once he said that he smelt the snow coming out of the north. 
Sheen said no word at all. 


After the porridge, he took his pipe, but there was no tobacco. All that 
Sheen had was the pipeful she kept against the gloom of the Sabbath. It 
was her one solace in the long weary week. She gave him this, and held a 
burning peat to his mouth, and hungered over the thin, rank smoke that 
curled upward. 


It was within half-an-hour of noon that, after an absence, she returned. 
"Not between you and me, Neil Ross," she began abruptly, "but just for 


the asking, and what is beyond. Is it any money you are having upon 
you?" 


"No." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing." 

"Then how will you be getting across to Iona? It is seven long miles to 
Fionnaphort, and bitter cold at that, and you will be needing food, and 
then the ferry, the ferry across the Sound, you know." 

"Ay, I know." 


"What would you do for a silver piece, Neil, my man?" 


"You have none to give me, Sheen Macarthur; and, if you had, it would 
not be taking it I would." 


"Would you kiss a dead man for a crown-piece--a crown-piece of five good 
shillings?" 


Neil Ross stared. Then he sprang to his feet. 


"It is Adam Blair you are meaning, woman! God curse him in death now 
that he is no longer in life!" 


Then, shaking and trembling, he sat down again, and brooded against the 
dull red glow of the peats. 


But, when he rose, in the last quarter before noon, his face was white. 


"The dead are dead, Sheen Macarthur. They can know or do nothing. I will 
do it. It is willed. Yes, I am going up to the house there. And now I am 
going from here. God Himself has my thanks to you, and my blessing too. 
They will come back to you. It is not forgetting you I will be. 

Good-bye." 


"Good-bye, Neil, son of the woman that was my friend. A south wind to 
you! Go up by the farm. In the front of the house you will see what you 
will be seeing. Maisie Macdonald will be there. She will tell you what's 
for the telling. There is no harm in it, sure; sure, the dead are dead. 

It is praying for you I will be, Neil Ross. Peace to you!" 


"And to you, Sheen." 


And with that the man went. 


* * * * * 


When Neil Ross reached the byres of the farm in the wide hollow, he saw 
two figures standing as though awaiting him, but separate, and unseen of 
the other. In front of the house was a man he knew to be Andrew Blair; 
behind the milk-shed was a woman he guessed to be Maisie Macdonald. 


It was the woman he came upon first. 


"Are you the friend of Sheen Macarthur?" she asked in a whisper, as she 
beckoned him to the doorway. 


"Tam." 


"I am knowing no names or anything. And no one here will know you, I am 
thinking. So do the thing and begone." 


"There is no harm to it?" 

"None." 

"It will be a thing often done, is it not?" 

"Ay, sure." 

"And the evil does not abide?" 

"No. The ... the ... person ... the person takes them away, and...." 
"_Them?_" 

"For sure, man! Them ... the sins of the corpse. He takes them away; and 
are you for thinking God would let the innocent suffer for the guilty? 
No ... the person ... the Sin-Eater, you know ... takes them away on 
himself, and one by one the air of heaven washes them away till he, the 


Sin-Eater, is clean and whole as before." 


"But if it is aman you hate ... if it is a corpse that is the corpse of 
one who has been a curse and a foe ... if..." 


"Sst! Be still now with your foolishness. It is only an idle saying, I 
am thinking. Do it, and take the money and go. It will be hell enough 
for Adam Blair, miser as he was, if he is for knowing that five good 
shillings of his money are to go to a passing tramp because of an old, 
ancient silly tale." 


Neil Ross laughed low at that. It was for pleasure to him. 


"Hush wi' ye! Andrew Blair is waiting round there. Say that I have sent 
you round, as I have neither bite nor bit to give." 


Turning on his heel, Neil walked slowly round to the front of the house. 
A tall man was there, gaunt and brown, with hairless face and lank brown 
hair, but with eyes cold and gray as the sea. 


"Good day to you, an' good faring. Will you be passing this way to 
anywhere?" 


"Health to you. I am a stranger here. It is on my way to Iona I am. But 

I have the hunger upon me. There is not a brown bit in my pocket. I 
asked at the door there, near the byres. The woman told me she could 
give me nothing--not a penny even, worse luck--nor, for that, a drink of 
warm milk. 'Tis a sore land this." 

"You have the Gaelic of the Isles. Is it from Iona you are?" 

"It is from the Isles of the West I come." 

"From Tiree ... from Coll?" 

"No." 

"From the Long Island ... or from Uist ... or maybe from Benbecula?" 
"No." 

"Oh well, sure it is no matter to me. But may I be asking your name?" 
"Macallum." 

"Do you know there is a death here, Macallum?" 

"If I didn't I would know it now, because of what lies yonder." 
Mechanically Andrew Blair looked round. As he knew, a rough bier was 
there, that was made of a dead-board laid upon three milking-stools. 
Beside it was a claar, a small tub to hold potatoes. On the bier was a 
corpse, covered with a canvas sheeting that looked like a sail. 

"He was a worthy man, my father," began the son of the dead man, slowly; 
"but he had his faults, like all of us. I might even be saying that he 

had his sins, to the Stones be it said. You will be knowing, Macallum, 
what is thought among the folk ... that a stranger, passing by, may take 
away the sins of the dead, and that, too, without any hurt whatever ... 
any hurt whatever." 


"Ay, sure." 


"And you will be knowing what is done?" 


"Ay." 
"With the bread ... and the water...?" 
"Ay." 


"It is a small thing to do. It is a Christian thing. I would be doing 
it myself, and that gladly, but the ... the ... passer-by who...." 


"It is talking of the Sin-Eater you are?" 


"Yes, yes, for sure. The Sin-Eater as he is called--and a good Christian 
act it is, for all that the ministers and the priests make a frowning at 
it--the Sin-Eater must be a stranger. He must be a stranger, and should 
know nothing of the dead man--above all, bear him no grudge." 


At that Neil Ross's eyes lightened for a moment. 
"And why that?" 


"Who knows? I have heard this, and I have heard that. If the Sin-Eater 
was hating the dead man he could take the sins and fling them into the 
sea, and they would be changed into demons of the air that would harry 
the flying soul till Judgment-Day." 


"And how would that thing be done?" 


The man spoke with flashing eyes and parted lips, the breath coming 
swift. Andrew Blair looked at him suspiciously; and hesitated, before, 
in a cold voice, he spoke again. 


"That is all folly, I am thinking, Macallum. Maybe it is all folly, the 
whole of it. But, see here, I have no time to be talking with you. If 

you will take the bread and the water you shall have a good meal if you 
want it, and ... and ... yes, look you, my man, I will be giving you a 
shilling too, for luck." 


"T will have no meal in this house, Anndramhic-Adam; nor will I do this 
thing unless you will be giving me two silver half-crowns. That is the 
sum I must have, or no other." 


"Two half-crowns! Why, man, for one half-crown...." 


"Then be eating the sins o' your father yourself, Andrew Blair! It is 
going I am." 


"Stop, man! Stop, Macallum. See here--I will be giving you what you 
ask." 


"So be it. Is the.... Are you ready?" 
"Ay, come this way." 
With that the two men turned and moved slowly towards the bier. 


In the doorway of the house stood a man and two women; farther in, a 
woman; and at the window to the left, the serving-wench, Jessie McFall, 
and two men of the farm. Of those in the doorway, the man was Peter, the 
half-witted youngest brother of Andrew Blair; the taller and older woman 
was Catreen, the widow of Adam, the second brother; and the thin, slight 
woman, with staring eyes and drooping mouth, was Muireall, the wife of 
Andrew. The old woman behind these was Maisie Macdonald. 


Andrew Blair stooped and took a saucer out of the claar. This he put 
upon the covered breast of the corpse. He stooped again, and brought 
forth a thick square piece of new-made bread. That also he placed upon 
the breast of the corpse. Then he stooped again, and with that he 
emptied a spoonful of salt alongside the bread. 


"I must see the corpse," said Neil Ross simply. 
"It is not needful, Macallum." 


"I must be seeing the corpse, I tell you--and for that, too, the bread 
and the water should be on the naked breast." 


"No, no, man; it..." 


But here a voice, that of Maisie the wise woman, came upon them, saying 
that the man was right, and that the eating of the sins should be done 
in that way and no other. 


With an ill grace the son of the dead man drew back the sheeting. 
Beneath it, the corpse was in a clean white shirt, a death-gown long ago 
prepared, that covered him from his neck to his feet, and left only the 
dusky yellowish face exposed. 


While Andrew Blair unfastened the shirt and placed the saucer and the 
bread and the salt on the breast, the man beside him stood staring 
fixedly on the frozen features of the corpse. The new laird had to speak 
to him twice before he heard. 


"I am ready. And you, now? What is it you are muttering over against the 
lips of the dead?" 


"It is giving him a message I am. There is no harm in that, sure?" 


"Keep to your own folk, Macallum. You are from the West you say, and we 


are from the North. There can be no messages between you and a Blair of 
Strathmore, no messages for _you_ to be giving." 


"He that lies here knows well the man to whom I am sending a 
message"--and at this response Andrew Blair scowled darkly. He would 
fain have sent the man about his business, but he feared he might get no 
other. 


"It is thinking I am that you are not a Macallum at all. I know all of 
that name in Mull, Iona, Skye, and the near isles. What will the name of 
your naming be, and of your father, and of his place?" 


Whether he really wanted an answer, or whether he sought only to divert 
the man from his procrastination, his question had a satisfactory 
result. 


"Well, now, it's ready I am, Anndra-mhic-Adam." 


With that, Andrew Blair stooped once more and from the claar brought a 
small jug of water. From this he filled the saucer. 


"You know what to say and what to do, Macallum." 


There was not one there who did not have a shortened breath because of 
the mystery that was now before them, and the fearfulness of it. Neil 
Ross drew himself up, erect, stiff, with white, drawn face. All who 
waited, save Andrew Blair, thought that the moving of his lips was 
because of the prayer that was slipping upon them, like the last lapsing 
of the ebb-tide. But Blair was watching him closely, and knew that it 
was no prayer which stole out against the blank air that was around the 
dead. 


Slowly Neil Ross extended his right arm. He took a pinch of the salt and 
put it in the saucer, then took another pinch and sprinkled it upon the 
bread. His hand shook for a moment as he touched the saucer. But there 
was no shaking as he raised it towards his lips, or when he held it 
before him when he spoke. 


"With this water that has salt in it, and has lain on thy corpse, O Adam 
mhic Anndra mhic Adam Mor, I drink away all the evil that is upon 
the eer.” 


There was throbbing silence while he paused. 


"... And may it be upon me and not upon thee, if with this water it 
cannot flow away." 


Thereupon, he raised the saucer and passed it thrice round the head of 
the corpse sunways; and, having done this, lifted it to his lips and 


drank as much as his mouth would hold. Thereafter he poured the remnant 
over his left hand, and let it trickle to the ground. Then he took the 

piece of bread. Thrice, too, he passed it round the head of the corpse 
sunways. 


He turned and looked at the man by his side, then at the others, who 
watched him with beating hearts. 


With a loud clear voice he took the sins. 


"_ Thoir dhomh do ciontachd, O Adam mhic Anndra mhic Adam Mor!_ Give me 
thy sins to take away from thee! Lo, now, as I stand here, I break this 

bread that has lain on thee in corpse, and I am eating it, I am, and in 

that eating I take upon me the sins of thee, O man that was alive and is 

now white with the stillness!" 


Thereupon Neil Ross broke the bread and ate of it, and took upon himself 
the sins of Adam Blair that was dead. It was a bitter swallowing, that. 

The remainder of the bread he crumbled in his hand, and threw it on the 
ground, and trod upon it. Andrew Blair gave a sigh of relief. His cold 
eyes lightened with malice. 


"Be off with you, now, Macallum. We are wanting no tramps at the farm 
here, and perhaps you had better not be trying to get work this side 

Iona; for it is known as the Sin-Eater you will be, and that won't be 

for the helping, I am thinking! There--there are the two half-crowns for 
you ... and may they bring you no harm, you that are _Scapegoat_ now!" 


The Sin-Eater turned at that, and stared like a hill-bull. Scapegoat! _ 
Ay, that's what he was. Sin-Eater, Scapegoat! Was he not, too, another 
Judas, to have sold for silver that which was not for the selling? No, 
no, for sure Maisie Macdonald could tell him the rune that would serve 
for the easing of this burden. He would soon be quit of it. 


Slowly he took the money, turned it over, and put it in his pocket. 


"I am going, Andrew Blair," he said quietly, "I am going now. I will not 
say to him that is there in the silence, A chuid do Pharas da!--nor will 

I say to you, Gu'n gleidheadh Dia thu,--nor will I say to this dwelling 
that is the home of thee and thine, Gu'n beannaic-headh Dia an 
tigh!"[12] 


[Footnote 12: A chuid do Pharas da! "His share of heaven be his." Gu'n 
gleidheadh Dia thu, "May God preserve you." Gu'n beannaic-headh Dia an 
tigh! "God's blessing on this house."] 


Here there was a pause. All listened. Andrew Blair shifted uneasily, the 
furtive eyes of him going this way and that, like a ferret in the grass. 


"But, Andrew Blair, I will say this: when you fare abroad, Droch caoidh 
ort! and when you go upon the water, Gaoth gun direadh ort_! Ay, ay, 
Anndra-mhic-Adam, Dia ad aghaidh 's ad aodann ... agus bas dunach ort! 
Dhonas 's dholas ort, agus leat-sa!_"[13] 


[Footnote 13: Droch caoidh ort! "May a fatal accident happen to you" 
(_lit.. "bad moan on you"). Gaoth gun direadh ort! "May you drift to 
your drowning" (_lit.. "wind without direction on you"). Dia ad aghaidh, 
etc., "God against thee and in thy face ... and may a death of woe be 
yours.... Evil and sorrow to thee and thine!"] 


The bitterness of these words was like snow in June upon all there. They 
stood amazed. None spoke. No one moved. 


Neil Ross turned upon his heel, and, with a bright light in his eyes, 
walked away from the dead and the living. He went by the byres, whence 
he had come. Andrew Blair remained where he was, now glooming at the 


corpse, now biting his nails and staring at the damp sods at his feet. 


When Neil reached the end of the milk-shed he saw Maisie Macdonald 
there, waiting. 


"These were ill sayings of yours, Neil Ross," she said in a low voice, 
so that she might not be overheard from the house. 


"So, it is knowing me you are." 

"Sheen Macarthur told me." 

"I have good cause." 

"That is a true word. I know it." 

"Tell me this thing. What is the rune that is said for the throwing into 
the sea of the sins of the dead? See here, Maisie Macdonald. There is no 
money of that man that I would carry a mile with me. Here it is. It is 


yours, if you will tell me that rune." 


Maisie took the money hesitatingly. Then, stooping, she said slowly the 
few lines of the old, old rune. 


"Will you be remembering that?" 
"It is not forgetting it I will be, Maisie." 
"Wait a moment. There is some warm milk here." 


With that she went, and then, from within, beckoned to him to enter. 


"There is no one here, Neil Ross. Drink the milk." 


He drank; and while he did so she drew a leather pouch from some hidden 
place in her dress. 


"And now I have this to give you." 
She counted out ten pennies and two farthings. 


"It is all the coppers I have. You are welcome to them. Take them, 
friend of my friend. They will give you the food you need, and the ferry 
across the Sound." 


"I will do that, Maisie Macdonald, and thanks to you. It is not 
forgetting it I will be, nor you, good woman. And now, tell me, is it 
safe that I am? He called me a 'scapegoat', he, Andrew Blair! Can evil 
touch me between this and the sea?" 


"You must go to the place where the evil was done to you and yours--and 
that, I know, is on the west side of Iona. Go, and God preserve you. But 
here, too, is a sian that will be for the safety." 


Thereupon, with swift mutterings she said this charm: an old, familiar 
Sian against Sudden Harm: 


"Sian a chuir Moire air Mac ort, 

Sian ro' marbhadh, sian ro' lot ort, 

Sian eadar a’ chlioch 's a' ghlun, 

Sian nan Tri ann an aon ort, 

O mhullach do chinn gu bonn do chois ort: 

Sian seachd eadar a h-aon ort, 

Sian seachd eadar a dha ort, 

Sian seachd eadar a tri ort, 

Sian seachd eadar a ceithir ort, 

Sian seachd eadar a coig ort, 

Sian seachd eadar a sia ort, 

Sian seachd paidir nan seach paidir dol deiseil ri diugh narach ort, 
ga do ghleidheadh bho bheud 's bho mhi-thapadh!" 


Scarcely had she finished before she heard heavy steps approaching. 


"Away with you," she whispered, repeating in a loud, angry tone, "Away 
with you! Seachad! Seachad!_" 


And with that Neil Ross slipped from the milk-shed and crossed the yard, 
and was behind the byres before Andrew Blair, with sullen mien and 


swift, wild eyes, strode from the house. 


It was with a grim smile on his face that Neil tramped down the wet 


heather till he reached the high road, and fared thence as through a 
marsh because of the rains there had been. 


For the first mile he thought of the angry mind of the dead man, bitter 
at paying of the silver. For the second mile he thought of the evil that 
had been wrought for him and his. For the third mile he pondered over 
all that he had heard and done and taken upon him that day. 


Then he sat down upon a broken granite heap by the way, and brooded deep 
till one hour went, and then another, and the third was upon him. 


A man driving two calves came towards him out of the west. He did not 
hear or see. The man stopped; spoke again. Neil gave no answer. The 
drover shrugged his shoulders, hesitated, and walked slowly on, often 
looking back. 


An hour later a shepherd came by the way he himself had tramped. He was 
a tall, gaunt man with a squint. The small, pale-blue eyes glittered out 

of a mass of red hair that almost covered his face. He stood still, 

opposite Neil, and leaned on his _cromak_. 


"Latha math leat," he said at last; "I wish you good day." 

Neil glanced at him, but did not speak. 

"What is your name, for I seem to know you?" 

But Neil had already forgotten him. The shepherd took out his 
snuff-mull, helped himself, and handed the mull to the lonely wayfarer. 


Neil mechanically helped himself. 


"Am bheil thu 'dol do Fhionphort?" tried the shepherd again: "Are you 
going to Fionnaphort?" 


"Tha mise 'dol a dh' I-challum-chille," Neil answered, in a low, weary 
voice, and as a man adream: "I am on my way to Iona." 


"I am thinking I know now who you are. You are the man Macallum." 
Neil looked, but did not speak. His eyes dreamed against what the other 
could not see or know. The shepherd called angrily to his dogs to keep 
the sheep from straying; then, with a resentful air, turned to his 


victim. 


"You are a silent man for sure, you are. I'm hoping it is not the curse 
upon you already." 


"What curse?" 


"Ah, _that_ has brought the wind against the mist! I was thinking so!" 
"What curse?" 

"You are the man that was the Sin-Eater over there?" 

"Ay." 

"The man Macallum?" 

"Ay." 


"Strange it is, but three days ago I saw you in Tobermory, and heard you 
give your name as Neil Ross to an Iona man that was there." 


"Well?" 


"Oh, sure, it is nothing to me. But they say the Sin-Eater should not be 
a man with a hidden lump in his pack."[14] 


[Footnote 14: i.e. With a criminal secret, or an undiscovered crime. ] 
"Why?" 


"For the dead know, and are content. There is no shaking off any sins, 
then--for that man." 


"It is a lie." 
"Maybe ay and maybe no." 


"Well, have you more to be saying to me? I am obliged to you for your 
company, but it is not needing it I am, though no offense." 


"Och, man, there's no offense between you and me. Sure, there's Iona in 
me, too; for the father of my father married a woman that was the 
granddaughter of Tomais Macdonald, who was a fisherman there. No, no; it 
is rather warning you I would be." 

"And for what?" 

"Well, well, just because of that laugh I heard about." 

"What laugh?" 

"The laugh of Adam Blair that is dead." 


Neil Ross stared, his eyes large and wild. He leaned a little forward. 
No word came from him. The look that was on his face was the question. 


"Yes, it was this way. Sure, the telling of it is just as I heard it. 

After you ate the sins of Adam Blair, the people there brought out the 
coffin. When they were putting him into it, he was as stiff as a sheep 
dead in the snow--and just like that, too, with his eyes wide open. 
Well, someone saw you trampling the heather down the slope that is in 
front of the house, and said, 'It is the Sin-Eater!' With that, Andrew 
Blair sneered, and said--'Ay, 'tis the scapegoat he is!' Then, after a 
while, he went on, "The Sin-Eater they call him; ay, just so; and a 
bitter good bargain it is, too, if all's true that's thought true!' And 
with that he laughed, and then his wife that was behind him laughed, 
and then...." 


"Well, what then?" 


"Well, 'tis Himself that hears and knows if it is true! But this is the 
thing I was told: After that laughing there was a stillness and a dread. 
For all there saw that the corpse had turned its head and was looking 
after you as you went down the heather. Then, Neil Ross, if that be your 
true name, Adam Blair that was dead put up his white face against the 
sky, and laughed." 


At this, Ross sprang to his feet with a gasping sob. 


"It is a lie, that thing!" he cried, shaking his fist at the shepherd. 
"It is a lie." 


"It is no lie. And by the same token, Andrew Blair shrank back white and 
shaking, and his woman had the swoon upon her, and who knows but the 
corpse might have come to life again had it not been for Maisie 
Macdonald, the deid-watcher, who clapped a handful of salt on his eyes, 
and tilted the coffin so that the bottom of it slid forward, and so let 

the whole fall flat on the ground, with Adam Blair in it sideways, and 

as likely as not cursing and groaning, as his wont was, for the hurt 

both to his old bones and his old ancient dignity." 


Ross glared at the man as though the madness was upon him. Fear and 
horror and fierce rage swung him now this way and now that. 


"What will the name of you be, shepherd?" he stuttered huskily. 


"It is Eachainn Gilleasbuig I am to ourselves; and the English of that 

for those who have no Gaelic is Hector Gillespie; and I am Eachainn mac 
Ian mac Alasdair of Strathsheean that is where Sutherland lies against 
Ross." 


"Then take this thing--and that is, the curse of the Sin-Eater! And a 
bitter bad thing may it be upon you and yours." 


And with that Neil the Sin-Eater flung his hand up into the air, and 
then leaped past the shepherd, and a minute later was running through 
the frightened sheep, with his head low, and a white foam on his lips, 
and his eyes red with blood as a seal's that has the death-wound on it. 


* * * * * 


On the third day of the seventh month from that day, Aulay Macneill, 
coming into Balliemore of Iona from the west side of the island, said to 
old Ronald MacCormick, that was the father of his wife, that he had seen 
Neil Ross again, and that he was "absent"--for though he had spoken to 
him, Neil would not answer, but only gloomed at him from the wet weedy 
rock where he sat. 


The going back of the man had loosed every tongue that was in Iona. 
When, too, it was known that he was wrought in some terrible way, if not 
actually mad, the islanders whispered that it was because of the sins of 
Adam Blair. Seldom or never now did they speak of him by his name, but 
simply as "The Sin-Eater." The thing was not so rare as to cause this 
strangeness, nor did many (and perhaps none did) think that the sins of 
the dead ever might or could abide with the living who had merely done a 
good Christian charitable thing. But there was a reason. 


Not long after Neil Ross had come again to Iona, and had settled down 
in the ruined roofless house on the croft of Ballyrona, just like a fox 

or a wild-cat, as the saying was, he was given fishing-work to do by 
Aulay Macneill, who lived at Ard-an-teine, at the rocky north end of the 
machar or plain that is on the west Atlantic coast of the island. 


One moonlit night, either the seventh or the ninth after the earthing of 
Adam Blair at his own place in the Ross, Aulay Macneill saw Neil Ross 
steal out of the shadow of Ballyrona and make for the sea. Macneill was 
there by the rocks, mending a lobster-creel. He had gone there because 
of the sadness. Well, when he saw the Sin-Eater, he watched. 


Neil crept from rock to rock till he reached the last fang that churns 
the sea into yeast when the tide sucks the land just opposite. 


Then he called out something that Aulay Macneill could not catch. With 
that he springs up, and throws his arms above him. 


"Then," says Aulay when he tells the tale, "it was like a ghost he was. 
The moonshine was on his face like the curl o' a wave. White! there is 
no whiteness like that of the human face. It was whiter than the foam 
about the skerry it was; whiter than the moon shining; whiter than ... 
well, as white as the painted letters on the black boards of the 
fishing-cobles. There he stood, for all that the sea was about him, the 
slip-slop waves leapin' wild, and the tide making, too, at that. He was 
shaking like a sail two points off the wind. It was then that, all of a 


sudden, he called in a womany, screamin' voice-- 


"T am throwing the sins of Adam Blair into the midst of ye, white dogs 
o' the sea! Drown them, tear them, drag them away out into the black 
deeps! Ay, ay, ay, ye dancin’ wild waves, this is the third time I am 
doing it, and now there is none left; no, not a sin, not a sin! 


"©O-hi O-ri, dark tide o' the sea, 

I am giving the sins of a dead man to thee! 

By the Stones, by the Wind, by the Fire, by the Tree, 
From the dead man's sins set me free, set me free! 
Adam mhic Anndra mhic Adam and me, 

Set us free! Set us free!' 


"Ay, sure, the Sin-Eater sang that over and over; and after the third 
singing he swung his arms and screamed: 


"And listen to me, black waters an' running tide, 

That rune is the good rune told me by Maisie the wise, 

And I am Neil the son of Silis Macallum 

By the black-hearted evil man Murtagh Ross, 

That was the friend of Adam mac Anndra, God against him!" 


"And with that he scrambled and fell into the sea. But, as I am Aulay 
mac Luais and no other, he was up in a moment, an' swimmin' like a seal, 
and then over the rocks again, an' away back to that lonely roofless 

place once more, laughing wild at times, an’ muttering an’ whispering." 


It was this tale of Aulay Macneill's that stood between Neil Ross and 
the isle-folk. There was something behind all that, they whispered one 
to another. 


So it was always the Sin-Eater he was called at last. None sought him. 
The few children who came upon him now and again fled at his approach, 
or at the very sight of him. Only Aulay Macneill saw him at times, and 
had word of him. 


After a month had gone by, all knew that the Sin-Eater was wrought to 
madness because of this awful thing: the burden of Adam Blair's sins 
would not go from him! Night and day he could hear them laughing low, it 
was said. 


But it was the quiet madness. He went to and fro like a shadow in the 
grass, and almost as soundless as that, and as voiceless. More and more 
the name of him grew as a terror. There were few folk on that wild west 
coast of Iona, and these few avoided him when the word ran that he had 
knowledge of strange things, and converse, too, with the secrets of the 
sea. 


One day Aulay Macneill, in his boat, but dumb with amaze and terror for 
him, saw him at high tide swimming on a long rolling wave right into the 
hollow of the Spouting Cave. In the memory of man, no one had done this 
and escaped one of three things: a snatching away into oblivion, a 
strangled death, or madness. The islanders know that there swims into 
the cave, at full tide, a Mar-Tarbh, a dreadful creature of the sea that 
some call a kelpie; only it is not a kelpie, which is like a woman, but 
rather is a sea-bull, offspring of the cattle that are never seen. Ill 

indeed for any sheep or goat, ay, or even dog or child, if any happens 

to be leaning over the edge of the Spouting Cave when the Mar-tarv 
roars; for, of a surety, it will fall in and straightway be devoured. 


With awe and trembling Aulay listened for the screaming of the doomed 
man. It was full tide, and the sea-beast would be there. 


The minutes passed, and no sign. Only the hollow booming of the sea, as 
it moved like a baffled blind giant round the cavern-bases; only the 

rush and spray of the water flung up the narrow shaft high into the 
windy air above the cliff it penetrates. 


At last he saw what looked like a mass of seaweed swirled out on the 
surge. It was the Sin-Eater. With a leap, Aulay was at his oars. The 

boat swung through the sea. Just before Neil Ross was about to sink for 
the second time, he caught him and dragged him into the boat. 


But then, as ever after, nothing was to be got out of the Sin-Eater save 
a single saying: Tha e lamhan fuar! Tha e lamhan fuar!--"It has a cold, 
cold hand!" 


The telling of this and other tales left none free upon the island to 
look upon the "scapegoat" save as one accursed. 


It was in the third month that a new phase of his madness came upon Neil 
Ross. 


The horror of the sea and the passion for the sea came over him at the 

same happening. Oftentimes he would race along the shore, screaming wild 
names to it, now hot with hate and loathing, now as the pleading of a 

man with the woman of his love. And strange chants to it, too, were upon 
his lips. Old, old lines of forgotten runes were overheard by Aulay 
Macneill, and not Aulay only; lines wherein the ancient sea-name of the 
island, Ioua_, that was given to it long before it was called Iona, or 

any other of the nine names that are said to belong to it, occurred 

again and again. 


The flowing tide it was that wrought him thus. At the ebb he would 
wander across the weedy slabs or among the rocks, silent, and more like 
a lost duinshee than a man. 


Then again after three months a change in his madness came. None knew 
what it was, though Aulay said that the man moaned and moaned because of 
the awful burden he bore. No drowning seas for the sins that could not 

be washed away, no grave for the live sins that would be quick till the 

day of the Judgment! 


For weeks thereafter he disappeared. As to where he was, it is not for 
the knowing. 


Then at last came that third day of the seventh month when, as I have 
said, Aulay Macneill told old Ronald MacCormick that he had seen the 
Sin-Eater again. 


It was only a half-truth that he told, though. For, after he had seen 

Neil Ross upon the rock, he had followed him when he rose, and wandered 
back to the roofless place which he haunted now as of yore. Less 

wretched a shelter now it was, because of the summer that was come, 
though a cold, wet summer at that. 


"Is that you, Neil Ross?" he had asked, as he peered into the shadows 
among the ruins of the house. 


"That's not my name," said the Sin-Eater; and he seemed as strange then 
and there, as though he were a castaway from a foreign ship. 


"And what will it be, then, you that are my friend, and sure knowing me 
as Aulay mac Luais--Aulay Macneill that never grudges you bit or sup?" 


" 


"Tam Judas. _ 
* * * * * 
"And at that word," says Aulay Macneill, when he tells the tale, "at 


that word the pulse in my heart was like a bat in a shut room. But after 
a bit I took up the talk. 


Indeed,’ I said; 'and I was not for knowing that. May I be so bold as 
to ask whose son, and of what place?’ 


"But all he said to me was,' I am Judas _. 
"Well, I said, to comfort him, 'Sure, it's not such a bad name in 
itself, though I am knowing some which have a more home-like sound.' But 


no, it was no good. 


"Tl am Judas. And because I sold the Son of God for five pieces of 
silver..." 


"But here I interrupted him and said, 'Sure, now, Neil--I mean, 


Judas--it was eight times five.' Yet the simpleness of his sorrow 
prevailed, and I listened with the wet in my eyes. 


"T am Judas. And because I sold the Son of God for five silver 
shillings, He laid upon me all the nameless black sins of the world. And 
that is why I am bearing them till the Day of Days." 


* * ** * * 


And this was the end of the Sin-Eater; for I will not tell the long 
story of Aulay Macneill, that gets longer and longer every winter; but 
only the unchanging close of it. 


I will tell it in the words of Aulay. 


* * * * * 


"A bitter, wild day it was, that day I saw him to see him no more. It 
was late. The sea was red with the flamin' light that burned up the air 
betwixt Iona and all that is west of West. I was on the shore, looking 
at the sea. The big green waves came in like the chariots in the Holy 
Book. Well, it was on the black shoulder of one of them, just short of 
the ton o' foam that swept above it, that I saw a spar surgin' by. 


"What is that?' I said to myself. And the reason of my wondering was 
this: I saw that a smaller spar was swung across it. And while I was 
watching that thing another great billow came in with a roar, and hurled 
the double spar back, and not so far from me but I might have gripped 
it. But who would have gripped that thing if he were for seeing what I 
saw? 


"It is Himself knows that what I say is a true thing. 


"On that spar was Neil Ross, the Sin-Eater. Naked he was as the day he 
was born. And he was lashed, too--ay, sure, he was lashed to it by ropes 
round and round his legs and his waist and his left arm. It was the 
Cross he was on. I saw that thing with the fear upon me. Ah, poor 
drifting wreck that he was! Judas on the Cross! It was his eric _! 


"But even as I watched, shaking in my limbs, I saw that there was life 
in him still. The lips were moving, and his right arm was ever for 
swinging this way and that. "Twas like an oar, working him off a lee 
shore; ay, that was what I thought. 


"Then, all at once, he caught sight of me. Well he knew me, poor man, 
that has his share of heaven now, I am thinking! 


"He waved, and called, but the hearing could not be, because of a big 
surge o' water that came tumbling down upon him. In the stroke of an oar 


he was swept close by the rocks where I was standing. In that 
flounderin', seethin' whirlpool I saw the white face of him for a 
moment, an' as he went out on the re-surge like a hauled net, I heard 
these words fallin' against my ears: 


"An eirig m'anama.... In ransom for my soul!' 


"And with that I saw the double-spar turn over and slide down the 
back-sweep of a drowning big wave. Ay, sure, it went out to the deep sea 
swift enough then. It was in the big eddy that rushes between Skerry-Mor 
and Skerry-Beag. I did not see it again--no, not for the quarter of an 

hour, I am thinking. Then I saw just the whirling top of it rising out 

of the flying yeast of a great, black-blustering wave, that was rushing 
northward before the current that is called the Black-Eddy. 


"With that you have the end of Neil Ross; ay, sure, him that was called 
the Sin-Eater. And that is a true thing; and may God save us the sorrow 


of sorrows. 


"And that is all." 


from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Best Psychic Stories, by Various 








THE FERMATA. 


Hummel's[1] amusing, vivacious picture, "Company in an Italian Inn," 
became known by the Art Exhibition at Berlin in the autumn of 1814, 
where it appeared, to the delight of all who saw and studied it An 

arbour almost hidden in foliage--a table covered with wine-flasks and 
fruits--two Italian ladies sitting at it opposite each other, one 

singing, the other playing a guitar; between them, more in the 
background, stands an abbot, acting as music-director. With his baton 
raised, he is awaiting the moment when the Signora shall end, in a long 
trill, the cadence which, with her eyes directed heavenwards, she is 

just in the midst of; then down will come his hand, whilst the 

guitarist gaily dashes off the dominant chord. The abbot is filled with 
admiration--with exquisite delight--and at the same time his attention 

is painfully on the stretch. He wouldn't miss the proper downward beat 
for the world. He hardly dare breathe. He would like to stop the mouth 
and wings of every buzzing bee and midge. So much the more therefore is 
he annoyed at the bustling host who must needs come and bring the wine 
just at this supreme, delicious moment. An outlook upon an avenue, 
patterned by brilliant strips of light! There a horseman has pulled up, 

and a glass of something refreshing to drink is being handed up to him 
on horseback. 


Before this picture stood the two friends Edward and Theodore. "The 
more I look at this singer," said Edward, "in her gay attire, who, 
though rather oldish, is yet full of the true inspiration of her art, 

and the more I am delighted with the grave but genuine Roman profile 
and lovely form of the guitarist, and the more my estimable friend the 
abbot amuses me, the more does the whole picture seem to me instinct 
with free, strong, vital power. It is plainly a caricature in the 

higher sense of the term, but rich in grace and vivacity. I should just 
like to step into that arbour and open one of those dainty little 

flasks which are ogling me from the table. I tell you what, I fancy I 
can already smell something of the sweet fragrance of the noble wine. 
Come, it were a sin for this solicitation to be wasted on the cold 
senseless atmosphere that is about us here. Let us go and drain a flask 
of Italian wine in honour of this fine picture, of art, and of merry 

Italy, where life is exhilarating and given for pleasure." 


Whilst Edward was running on thus in disconnected sentences, Theodore 
stood silent and deeply absorbed in reflection. "Ay, that we will, come 
along," he said, starting up as if awakening out of a dream; but 
nevertheless he had some difficulty in tearing himself away from the 
picture, and as he mechanically followed his friend, he had to stop at 
the door to cast another longing lingering look back upon the singer 
and guitarist and abbot. Edward's proposal easily admitted of being 
carried into execution. They crossed the street diagonally, and very 
soon a flask exactly like those in the picture stood before them in 

Sala Tarone's[2] little blue room. "It seems to me," said Edward, as 
Theodore still continued very silent and thoughtful, even after several 
glasses had been drunk, "it seems to me that the picture has made a 
deeper impression upon you than upon me, and not such an agreeable 
impression either." "I assure you," replied Theodore, "that I lost 
nothing of the brightness and grace of that animated composition; yet 

it is very singular,--it is a faithful representation of a scene out of 

my own life, reproducing the portraits of the parties concerned in it 

in a manner startlingly lifelike. You will, however, agree with me that 
diverting memories also have the power of strangely moving the mind 
when they suddenly spring up in this extraordinary and unexpected way, 
as if awakened by the wave of a magician's wand. That's the case with 
me just now." "What! a scene out of your own life!" exclaimed Edward, 
quite astonished. "Do you mean to say the picture represents an episode 
in your own life? I saw at once that the two ladies and the priest were 
eminently successful portraits, but I never for a moment dreamed that 
you had ever come across them in the course of your life. Come now, 
tell me all about it, how it all came about; we are quite alone, nobody 
else will come at this time o' day." "Willingly," answered Theodore, 
"but unfortunately I must go a long way back--to my early youth in 
fact." "Never mind; fire away," rejoined Edward; "I don't know over 
much about your early days. If it lasts a good while, nothing worse 

will happen than that we shall have to empty a bottle more than we at 
first bargained for; and to that nobody will have any objection, 


neither we, nor Mr. Tarone." 


"That, throwing everything else aside, I at length devoted myself 
entirely to the noble art of music," began Theodore, "need excite 
nobody's astonishment, for whilst still a boy I would hardly do 

anything else but play, and spent hours and hours strumming on my 
uncle's old creaking, jarring piano. The little town was very badly 
provided for music; there was nobody who could give me instruction 
except an old opinionated organist; he, however, was merely a dry 
arithmetician, and plagued me to death with obscure, unmelodious 
toccatas and fugues. But I held on bravely, without letting myself be 
daunted. The old fellow was crabby, and often found a good deal of 
fault, but he had only to play a good piece in his own powerful style, 
and I was at once reconciled both with him and with his art. I was then 
often in a curious state of mind; many pieces particularly of old 
Sebastian Bach were almost like a fearful ghost-story, and I yielded 
myself up to that feeling of pleasurable awe to which we are so prone 
in the days of our fantastic youth. But I entered into a veritable Eden 
when, as sometimes happened in winter, the bandmaster of the town and 
his colleagues, supported by a few other moderate dilettante players, 
gave a concert, and I, owing to the strict time I always kept, was 
permitted to play the kettledrum in the symphony. It was not until 

later that I perceived how ridiculous and extravagant these concerts 
were. My teacher generally played two concertos on the piano by Wolff 
or Emanuel Bach,[3] a member of the town band struggled with 
Stamitz,[4] while the receiver of excise duties worked away hard at the 
flute, and took in such an immense supply of breath that he blew out 
both lights on his music-stand, and always had to have them relighted 
again. Singing wasn't thought about; my uncle, a great friend and 
patron of music, always disparaged the local talent in this line. He 

still dwelt with exuberant delight upon the days gone by, when the four 
choristers of the four churches of the town agreed together to give 
_Lottchen am Hofe_.[5] Above all, he was wont to extol the toleration 
which united the singers in the production of this work of art, for not 
only the Catholic and the Evangelical but also the Reformed community 
was split into two bodies--those speaking German and those speaking 
French. The French chorister was not daunted by the Lottchen_, but, as 
my uncle maintained, sang his part, spectacles on nose, in the finest 
falsetto that ever proceeded forth from a human breast. Now there was 
amongst us (I mean in the town) a spinster named Meibel, aged about 
fifty-five, who subsisted upon the scanty pension which she received as 
a retired court singer of the metropolis, and my uncle was rightly of 
opinion that Miss Meibel might still do something for her money in the 
concert hall. She assumed airs of importance, required a good deal of 
coaxing, but at last consented, so that we came to have _bravuras_ in 
our concerts. She was a singular creature this Miss Meibel. I still 

retain a lively recollection of her lean little figure. Dressed in a 
many-coloured gown, she was wont to step forward with her roll of music 
in her hand, looking very grave and solemn, and to acknowledge the 


audience with a slight inclination of the upper part of her body. Her 
head-dress was a most remarkable head-dress. In front was fastened a 
nosegay of Italian flowers of porcelain, which kept up a strange 
trembling and tottering as she sang. At the end, after the audience had 
greeted her with no stinted measure of applause, she proudly handed the 
music-roll to my uncle, and permitted him to dip his thumb and finger 
into a little porcelain snuff-box, fashioned in the shape of a pug dog, 

out of which she took a pinch herself with evident relish. She had a 
horrible squeaky voice, indulged in all sorts of ludicrous flourishes 

and roulades, and so you may imagine what an effect all this, combined 
with her ridiculous manners and style of dress, could not fail to have 
upon me. My uncle overflowed with panegyrics; that I could not 
understand, and so turned the more readily to my organist, who, looking 
with contempt upon vocal efforts in general, delighted me down to the 
ground as in his hypochondriac malicious way he parodied the ludicrous 
old spinster. 


"The more decidedly I came to share with my master his contempt for 
singing, the higher did he rate my musical genius. He took a great and 
zealous interest in instructing me in counterpoint, so that I soon came 
to write the most ingenious toccatas and fugues. I was once playing one 
of these ingenious specimens of my skill to my uncle on my birthday (I 
was nineteen years old), when the waiter of our first hotel stepped 

into the room to announce the visit of two foreign ladies who 

had just arrived in the town. Before my uncle could throw off his 
dressing-gown--it was of a large flower pattern--and don his coat and 
vest, his visitors were already in the room. You know what an electric 
effect every strange event has upon those who are brought up in the 
narrow seclusion of a small country town; this in particular, which 
crossed my path so unexpectedly, was pre-eminently fitted to work a 
complete revolution within me. Picture to yourself two tall, slender 
Italian ladies, dressed fantastically and in bright colours, quite up 

to the latest fashion, meeting my uncle with the freedom of 
professional artistes_, and yet with considerable charms of manner, 
and addressing him in firm and sonorous voices. What the deuce of a 
strange tongue they speak! Only now and then does it sound at all like 
German. My uncle doesn't understand a word; embarrassed, mute as a 
maggot, he steps back and points to the sofa. They sit down, talk 
together--it sounds like music itself. At length they succeed in making 
my good uncle comprehend that they are singers on a tour; they would 
like to give a concert in the place, and have come to him, as he is the 
man to conduct such musical negotiations. 


"Whilst they were talking together I picked up their Christian names, 
and I fancied that I could now more easily and more distinctly 
distinguish the one from the other, for their both making their 
appearance together had at first confused me. Lauretta, apparently the 
elder of the two, looked about her with sparkling eyes, and talked away 
at my embarrassed old uncle with gushing vivacity and with 


demonstrative gestures. She was not too tall, and of a voluptuous 

build, so that my eyes wandered amid many charms that hitherto had been 
strangers to them. Teresina, taller, more slender, with a long grave 

face, spoke but seldom, but what she did say was more intelligible. Now 
and then a peculiar smile flitted across her features; it almost seemed 

as if she were highly amused at my good uncle, who had withdrawn into 
his silken dressing-gown like a snail into its shell, and was vainly 
endeavouring to push out of sight a treacherous yellow string, with 
which he fastened his night-jacket together, and which would keep 
tumbling out of his bosom yards and yards long. At length they rose to 
depart; my uncle promised to arrange everything for the concert for the 
third day following; then the sisters gave him and me, whom he 
introduced to them as a young musician, a most polite invitation to 

take chocolate with them in the afternoon. 


"We mounted the steps with a solemn air and awkward gait; we both felt 
very peculiar, as if we were going to meet some adventure to which we 
were not equal. In consequence of due previous preparation my uncle had 
a good many fine things to say about art, which nobody understood, 
neither he himself nor any of the rest of us. This done, and after I 

had thrice burned my tongue with the scalding hot chocolate, but with 
the stoical fortitude of a Sczevola had smiled under the fiery 

infliction, Lauretta at length said that she would sing to us. Teresina 
took her guitar, tuned it, and struck a few full chords. It was the 

first time I had heard the instrument, and the characteristic 

mysterious sounds of the trembling strings made a deep and wonderful 
impression upon me. Lauretta began very softly and held on, the note 
rising to _fortissimo_, and then quickly broke into a crisp complicated 
run through an octave and a half. I can still remember the words of the 
beginning, ' Sento l'amica speme_.' My heart was oppressed; I had never 
had an idea of anything of the kind. But as Lauretta continued to soar 
in bolder and higher flights, and as the musical notes poured upon me 
like sparkling rays, thicker and thicker, then was the music that had 

so long lain mute and lifeless within me enkindled, rising up in 

strong, grand flames. Ah! I had never heard what music was in my life 
before! Then the sisters sang one of those grand impressive duets of 
Abbot Steffani[6] which confine themselves to notes of a low register. 
My soul was stirred at the sound of Teresina's alto, it was so 

sonorous, and as pure as silver bells. I couldn't for the life of me 
restrain my emotion; tears started to my eyes. My uncle coughed 
warningly, and cast angry glances upon me; it was all of no use, I was 
really quite beside myself. This seemed to please the sisters; they 
began to inquire into the nature and extent of my musical studies; I 
was ashamed of my performances in that line, and with the hardihood 
born of enthusiastic admiration, I bluntly declared that that day was 
the first time I had ever heard music. 'The dear good boy!' lisped 
Lauretta, so sweetly and bewitchingly. 


"On reaching home again, I was seized with a sort of fury: I pounced 


upon all the toccatas and fugues that I had hammered out, as well as a 
beautiful copy of forty-five variations of a canonical theme that the 
organist had written and done me the honour of presenting to me,--all 
these I threw into the fire, and laughed with spiteful glee as the 

double counterpoint smoked and crackled. Then I sat down at the piano 
and tried first to imitate the tones of the guitar, then to play the 

sisters' melodies, and finished by attempting to sing them. At length 
about midnight my uncle emerged from his bedroom and greeted me with, 
"My boy, you'd better just stop that screeching and troop off to bed;' 

and he put out both candles and went back to his own room. I had no 
other alternative but to obey. The mysterious power of song came to me 
in my dreams--at least I thought so--for I sang' Sento l'amica speme_' 
in excellent style. 


"The next morning my uncle had hunted up everybody who could fiddle 
and blow for the rehearsal. He was proud to show what good musicians 
the town possessed; but everything seemed to go perversely wrong. 
Lauretta set to work at a fine scene; but very soon in the recitative 

the orchestra was all at sixes and sevens, not one of them had any idea 
of accompaniment Lauretta screamed--raved--wept with impatience and 
anger. The organist was presiding at the piano; she attacked him with 
the bitterest reproaches. He got up and in silent obduracy marched out 
of the hall. The bandmaster of the town, whom Lauretta had dubbed a 
‘German ass!" took his violin under his arm, and, banging his hat on 

his head with an air of defiance, likewise made for the door. The 
members of his company, sticking their bows under the strings of their 
violins, and unscrewing the mouthpieces of their brass instruments, 
followed him. There was nobody but the dilettanti left, and they gazed 
about them with disconsolate looks, whilst the receiver of excise 

duties exclaimed, with a tragic air, '0 heaven! how mortified I feel!" 

All my diffidence was gone,--I threw myself in the bandmaster's way, I 
begged, I prayed, in my distress I promised him six new minuets with 
double trios for the annual ball. I succeeded in appeasing him. He went 
back to his place, his companions followed suit, and soon the orchestra 
was reconstituted, except that the organist was wanting. He was slowly 
making his way across the market-place, no shouting or beckoning could 
make him turn back. Teresina had looked on at the whole scene with 
smothered laughter, while Lauretta was now as full of glee as before 

she had been of anger. She was unstinted in her praise of my efforts; 

she asked me if I played the piano, and ere I knew what I was about, I 
sat in the organist's place with the music before me. Never before had 

I accompanied a singer, still less directed an orchestra. Teresina sat 
down beside me at the piano and gave me every time; Lauretta encouraged 
me with repeated 'Bravos!' the orchestra proved manageable, and things 
continued to improve. Everything was worked out successfully at the 
second rehearsal; and the effect of the sisters' singing at the concert 

is not to be described. 


"The sovereign's return to his capital was to be celebrated there with 


several festive demonstrations; the sisters were summoned to sing in 
the theatre and at concerts. Until the time that their presence was 
required they resolved to remain in our little town, and thus it came 

to pass that they gave us a few more concerts. The admiration of the 
public rose to a kind of madness. Old Miss Meibel, however, took with a 
deliberate air a pinch of snuff out of her porcelain pug and gave her 
opinion that 'such impudent caterwauling was not singing; singing 
should be low and melodious.' My friend, the organist, never showed 
himself again, and, in truth, I did not miss him in the least I was 

the happiest fellow in the world. The whole day long I spent with 

the sisters, copying out the vocal scores of what they were to 

sing in the capital. Lauretta was my ideal; her vile caprices, her 

terribly passionate violence, the torments she inflicted upon me at the 
piano--all these I bore with patience. She alone had unsealed for me 

the springs of true music. I began to study Italian, and try my hand at 

a few canzonets. In what heavenly rapture was I plunged when Lauretta 
sang my compositions, or even praised them. Often it seemed to me as if 
it was not I who had thought out and set what she sang, but that the 
thought first shone forth in her singing of it. With Teresina I could 

not somehow get on familiar terms; she sang but seldom, and didn't seem 
to make much account of all that I was doing, and sometimes I even 
fancied that she was laughing at me behind my back. At length the time 
came for them to leave the town. And now I felt for the first time how 
dear Lauretta had become to me, and how impossible it would be for me 
to separate from her. Often, when she was in a tender, playful mood, 
she had caressed me, although always in a perfectly artless fashion; 
nevertheless, my blood was excited, and it was nothing but the strange 
coolness with which she was more usually wont to treat me that 
restrained me from giving reins to my ardour and clasping her in my 
arms in a delirium of passion. I possessed a tolerably good tenor 

voice, which, however, I had never practised, but now I began to 
cultivate it assiduously. I frequently sang with Lauretta one of those 
tender Italian duets of which there exists such an endless number. We 
were just singing one of these pieces, the hour of departure was close 

at hand--' Senza di te ben mio, vivere non poss' io_' (‘Without thee, 

my own, I cannot live!') Who could resist that? I threw myself at her 
feet--I was in despair. She raised me up--'But, my friend, need we then 
part?' I pricked up my ears with amazement. She proposed that I should 
accompany her and Teresina to the capital, for if I intended to devote 
myself wholly to music I must leave this wretched little town some time 
or other. Picture to yourself one struggling in the dark depths of 
boundless despair, who has given up all hopes of life, and who, in the 
moment in which he expects to receive the blow that is to crush him for 
ever, suddenly finds himself sitting in a glorious bright arbour of 

roses, where hundreds of unseen but loving voices whisper, 'You are 
still alive, dear,--still alive'--and you will know how I felt then. 

Along with them to the capital! that had seized upon my heart as an 
ineradicable resolution. But I won't tire you with the details of how I 

set to work to convince my uncle that I ought now by all means to go to 


the capital, which, moreover, was not very far away. He at length gave 
his consent, and announced his intention of going with me. Here was a 
tricksy stroke of fortune! I dare not give utterance to my purpose of 
travelling in company with the sisters. A violent cold, which my uncle 
caught, proved my saviour. 


"I left the town by the stage-coach, but only went as far as the first 
stopping-station, where I awaited my divinity. A well-lined purse 
enabled me to make all due and fitting preparations. I was seized with 
the romantic idea of accompanying the ladies in the character of a 
protecting paladin--on horseback; I secured a horse, which, though not 
particularly handsome, was, its owner assured me, quiet, and I rode 
back at the appointed time to meet the two fair singers. I soon saw the 
little carriage, which had two seats, coming towards me. Lauretta and 
Teresina sat on the principal seat, whilst on the other, with her back 

to the driver, sat their maid, the fat little Gianna, a brown-cheeked 
Neapolitan. Besides this living freight, the carriage was packed full 

of boxes, satchels, and baskets of all sizes and shapes, such as 
invariably accompany ladies when they travel. Two little pug-dogs which 
Gianna was nursing in her lap began to bark when I gaily saluted the 
company. 


"All was going on very nicely; we were traversing the last stage of the 
journey, when my steed all at once conceived the idea that it was high 
time to be returning homewards. Being aware that stern measures were 
not always blessed with a remarkable degree of success in such cases, I 
felt advised to have recourse to milder means of persuasion; but the 
obstinate brute remained insensible to all my well-meant exhortations. 
I wanted to go forwards, he backwards, and all the advantage that my 
efforts gave me over him was that instead of taking to his heels for 
home, he continued to run round in circles. Teresina leaned forward out 
of the carriage and had a hearty laugh; Lauretta, holding her hands 
before her face, screamed out as if I were in imminent danger. This 
gave me the courage of despair, I drove the spurs into the brute's 

ribs, but that very same moment I was roughly hurled off and found 
myself sprawling on the ground. The horse stood perfectly still, and, 
stretching out his long neck, regarded me with what I took to be 
nothing else than derision. I was not able to rise to my feet; the 

driver had to come and help me; Lauretta had jumped out and was weeping 
and lamenting; Teresina did nothing but laugh without ceasing. I had 
sprained my foot, and couldn't possibly mount again. How was I to get 
on? My steed was fastened to the carriage, whilst I crept into it. Just 
picture us all--two rather robust females, a fat servant-girl, two 
pug-dogs, a dozen boxes, satchels, and baskets, and me as well, all 
packed into a little carriage. Picture Lauretta's complaints at the 
uncomfortableness of her seat, the howling of the pups, the chattering 
of the Neapolitan, Teresina's sulks, the unspeakable pain I felt in my 
foot, and you will have some idea of my enviable situation! Teresina 
averred that she could not endure it any longer. We stopped; in a trice 


she was out of the carriage, had untied my horse, and was up in the 
saddle, prancing and curvetting around us. I must indeed admit that she 
cut a fine figure. The dignity and elegance which marked her carriage 
and bearing were still more prominent on horseback. She asked for her 
guitar, then dropping the reins on her arm, she began to sing proud 
Spanish ballads with a full-toned accompaniment. Her light silk dress 
fluttered in the wind, its folds and creases giving rise to a sheeny 

play of light, whilst the white feathers of her hat quivered and shook, 
like the prattling spirits of the air which we heard in her voice. 
Altogether she made such a romantic figure that I could not keep my 
eyes off her, notwithstanding that Lauretta reproached her for making 
herself such a fantastic simpleton, and predicted that she would suffer 
for her audacity. But no accident happened; either the horse had lost 
all his stubbornness or he liked the fair singer better than the 

paladin; at any rate, Teresina did not creep back into the carriage 

again until we had almost reached the gates of the town. 


"If you had seen me then at concerts and operas, if you had seen me 
revelling in all sorts of music, and as a diligent accompanist studying 
arias, duets, and I don't know what besides at the piano, you would 
have perceived, by the complete change in my behaviour, that I was 
filled with a new and wonderful spirit. I had cast off all my rustic 
shyness, and sat at the pianoforte with my score before me like an 
experienced professional, directing the performances of my _ prima 
donna_. All my mind--all my thoughts--were sweet melodies. Utterly 
regardless of all the rules of counterpoint, I composed all sorts of 
canzonets and arias, which Lauretta sang, though only in her own room. 
Why would she never sing any of my pieces at a concert? I could not 
understand it. Teresina also arose before my imagination curvetting on 
her proud steed with the lute in her hands, like Art herself disguised 

in romance. Without thinking of it consciously, I wrote several songs 
of a high and serious nature. Lauretta, it is true, played with her 

notes like a capricious fairy queen. There was nothing upon which she 
ventured in which she had not success. But never did a roulade cross 
Teresina's lips; nothing more than a simple interpolated note, at most 
a_mordent_; but her long-sustained tones gleamed like meteors through 
the darkness of night, awakening strange spirits, who came and gazed 
with earnest eyes into the depths of my heart. I know not how I 
remained ignorant of them so long! 


"The sisters were granted a benefit concert; I sang with Lauretta a 

long scena from Anfossi.[7] As usual I presided at the piano. We came 
to the last fermata_. Lauretta exerted all her skill and art; she 

warbled trill after trill like a nightingale, executed sustained notes, 

then long elaborate roulades--a whole _solfeggio_. In fact, I thought 
she was almost carrying the thing too far this time; I felt a soft 

breath on my cheek; Teresina stood behind me. At this moment Lauretta 
took a good start with the intention of swelling up to a ‘harmonic 

shake,' and so passing back into _a tempo_. The devil entered into me; 


I jammed down the keys with both hands; the orchestra followed suit; 
and it was all over with Lauretta's trill, just at the supreme moment 
when she was to excite everybody's astonishment. Almost annihilating me 
with a look of fury, she crushed her roll of music together, tore it 

up, and hurled it at my head, so that the pieces flew all over me. Then 
she rushed like a madwoman through the orchestra into the adjoining 
room; as soon as we had concluded the piece, I followed her. She wept; 
she raved. 'Out of my sight, villain,’ she screamed as soon as she saw 
me. 'You devil, you've completely ruined me--my fame, my honour--and 
oh! my trill. Out of my sight, you devil's own!' She made a rush 

at me; I escaped through the door. Whilst some one else was performing, 
Teresina and the music-director at length succeeded in so far pacifying 
her rage, that she resolved to appear again; but I was not to be 

allowed to touch the piano. In the last duet that the sisters sang, 

Lauretta did contrive to introduce the swelling ‘harmonic shake,' was 
rewarded with a storm of applause, and settled down into the best of 
humours. 


"But I could not get over the vile treatment which I had received at 

her hands in the presence of so many people, and I was firmly resolved 
to set off home next morning for my native town. I was actually engaged 
in packing my things together when Teresina came into my room. 
Observing what I was about, she exclaimed, astonished, 'Are you going 
to leave us?' I gave her to understand that after the affront which had 
been put upon me by Lauretta I could not think of remaining any longer 
in her society. 'And so,' replied Teresina, ‘you're going to let 

yourself be driven away by the extravagant conduct of a little fool, 

who is now heartily sorry for what she has done and said. Where else 
can you better live in your art than with us? Let me tell you, it only 
depends upon yourself and your own behaviour to keep her from such 
pranks as this. You are too compliant, too tender, too gentle. Besides, 
you rate her powers too highly. Her voice is indeed not bad, and it has 

a wide compass; but what else are all these fantastic warblings and 
flourishes, these preposterous runs, these never-ending shakes, but 
delusive artifices of style, which people admire in the same way that 
they admire the foolhardy agility of a rope-dancer? Do you imagine that 
such things can make any deep impression upon us and stir the heart? 
The 'harmonic shake' which you spoilt I cannot tolerate; I always feel 
anxious and pained when she attempts it. And then this scaling up into 
the region of the third line above the stave, what is it but a violent 
straining of the natural voice, which after all is the only thing that 
really moves the heart? I like the middle notes and the low notes. A 
sound that penetrates to the heart, a real quiet, easy transition from 

note to note, are what I love above all things. No useless 
ornamentation--a firm, clear, strong note--a definite expression, which 
carries away the mind and soul--that's real true singing, and that's 

how I sing. If you can't be reconciled to Lauretta again, then think of 
Teresina, who indeed likes you so much that you shall in your own way 
be her musical composer. Don't be cross--but all your elegant canzonets 


and arias can't be matched with this single ----,' she sang in her 
sonorous way a simple devotional sort of canzona which I had set a few 
days before. I had never dreamed that it could sound like that I felt 

the power of the music going through and through me; tears of joy and 
rapture stood in my eyes; I seized Teresina's hand, and pressing it to 

my lips a thousand times, swore I would never leave her. 


"Lauretta looked upon my intimacy with her sister with envious but 
suppressed vexation, and she could not do without me, for, in spite of 
her skill, she was unable to study a new piece without help; she read 
badly, and was rather uncertain in her time. Teresina, on the contrary, 
sang everything at sight, and her ear for time was unparalleled. Never 
did Lauretta give such free rein to her caprice and violence as when 

her accompaniments were being practised. They were never right for her; 
she looked upon them as a necessary evil; the piano ought not to be 
heard at all, it should always be _pianissimo_; so there was nothing 

but giving way to her again and again, and altering the time just as 

the whim happened to come into her head at the moment But now I took a 
firm stand against her; I combated her impertinences; I taught her that 

an accompaniment devoid of energy was not conceivable, and that there 
was a marked difference between supporting and carrying along the song 
and letting it run to riot, without form and without time. Teresina 
faithfully lent me her assistance. I composed nothing but pieces for 

the Church, writing all the solos for a voice of low register. 

Teresina, too, tyrannised over me not a little, to which I submitted 

with a good grace, since she had more knowledge of, and (so at least I 
thought) more appreciation for, German seriousness than her sister. 


"We were touring in South Germany. In a little town we met an Italian 
tenor who was making his way from Milan to Berlin. My fair companions 
went in ecstasies over their countryman; he stuck close to them, 
cultivating in particular Teresina's acquaintance, so that to my great 
vexation I soon came to play rather a secondary part. Once, just as I 

was about to enter the room with a roll of music under my arm, the 

voices of my companions and the tenor, engaged in an animated 
conversation, fell upon my ear. My name was mentioned; I pricked up my 
ears; I listened. I now understood Italian so well that not a word 

escaped me. Lauretta was describing the tragical occurrence of the 
concert when I cut short her trill by prematurely striking down the 
concluding notes of the bar. 'A German ass!' exclaimed the tenor. I 

felt as if I must rush in and hurl the flighty hero of the boards out 

of the window, but I restrained myself. She then went on to say that 

she had been minded to send me about my business at once, but, moved by 
my clamorous entreaties, she had so far had compassion upon me as to 
tolerate me some time longer, since I was studying singing under her. 
This, to my utter amazement, Teresina confirmed. 'Yes, he's a good 

child,' she added; 'he's in love with me now and sets everything for 

the alto. He is not without talent, but he must rub off that stiffness 

and awkwardness which is so characteristic of the Germans. I hope to 


make a good composer out of him; then he shall write me some good 
things--for there's very little written as yet for the alto voice--and 
afterwards I shall let him go his own way. He's very tiresome with his 
billing and cooing and love-sick sighing, and he worries me too much 
with his wearisome compositions, which have been but poor stuff up to 
the present.' 'I at least have now got rid of him,' interrupted 

Lauretta; 'and Teresina, how the fellow pestered me with his arias and 
duets you know very well.' And now she began to sing a duet of my 
composing, which formerly she had praised very highly. The other sister 
took up the second voice, and they parodied me both in voice and in 
execution in the most shameful manner. The tenor laughed till the walls 
rang again. My limbs froze; at once I formed an irrevocable resolve. I 
quietly slipped away from the door back into my own room, the windows 
of which looked upon a side street. Opposite was the post-office; the 
post-coach for Bamberg had just driven up to take in the mails and 
passengers. The latter were all standing ready waiting in the gateway, 
but I had still an hour to spare. Hastily packing up my things, I 
generously paid the whole of the bill at the hotel, and hurried across 

to the post-office. As I crossed the broad street I saw the fair 

sisters and the Italian still standing at the window, and looking out 

to catch the sound of the post-horn. I leaned back in the corner, and 
dwelt with a good deal of satisfaction upon the crushing effect of the 
bitter scathing letter that I had left behind for them in the hotel." 


OK OK * OK OK OK 


With evident gratification Theodore tossed off the rest of the fiery 
Aleatico[8] that Edward had poured into his glass. The latter, opening 

a new flask and skilfully shaking off the drops of oil[9] which swam at 
the top, remarked, "I should not have deemed Teresina capable of such 
falseness and artfulness. I cannot banish from my mind the recollection 
of what a charming figure she made as she sat on horseback singing 
Spanish ballads, whilst the horse pranced along in graceful curvets." 
"That was her culminating point," interrupted Theodore; "J still 
remember the strange impression which the scene made upon me. I forgot 
my pain; she seemed to me like a creature of a higher race. It is 

indeed very true that such moments are turning-points in one's life, 

and that in them many images arise which time does not avail to dim. 
Whenever I have succeeded with any fine romance _, it has always been 
when Teresina's image has stepped forth from the treasure-house of my 
mind in clear bright colours at the moment of writing it." 


"But," said Edward, "but let us not forget the artistic Lauretta; and, 
scattering all rancour to the winds, let us drink to the health of the 

two sisters." They did so. "Oh," exclaimed Theodore, "how the fragrant 
breezes of Italy arise out of this wine and fan my cheeks,--my blood 
rolls with quickened energy in my veins. Oh! why must I so soon leave 
that glorious land again!" "As yet," interrupted Edward, "as yet in all 
that you have told me I can see no connection with the beautiful 


picture, and so I believe that you still have something more to tell me 
about the sisters. Of course I perceive plainly that the ladies in the 
picture are none other than Lauretta and Teresina themselves." "You are 
right, they are," replied Theodore; "and my ejaculations and sighs, and 
my longings after the glorious land of Italy, will form a fitting 
introduction to what I still have to say. A short time ago, perhaps 

about two years since, just before leaving Rome, I made a little 
excursion on horseback. Before an inn stood a charming girl; the idea 
struck me how nice it would be to receive a cup of wine at the hands of 
the pretty child. I pulled up before the door, in a walk so thickly 
planted on each side with shrubs that the sunlight could only make its 
way through in patches. In the distance I heard sounds of singing and 
the tinkling of a guitar. I pricked up my ears and listened, for the 

two female voices affected me somehow in a singular fashion; strangely 
enough dim recollections began to stir within my mind, but they refused 
to take definite shape. I dismounted and slowly drew near to the 
vine-clad arbour whence the music seemed to proceed, eagerly catching 
up every sound in the meantime. The second voice had ceased to sing. 
The first sang a canzonet alone. As I came nearer and nearer that which 
had at first seemed familiar to me, and which had at first attracted my 
attention, gradually faded away. The singer was now in the midst of a 
florid, elaborate fermata_. Up and down she warbled, up and down; at 
length she stopped, holding a note on for some time. But all at once a 
female voice began to let off a torrent of abuse, maledictions, curses, 
vituperations! A man protested; a second laughed. The other female 
voice took part in the altercation. The quarrel continued to wax louder 
and more violent, with true Italian fury. At length I stood immediately 
in front of the arbour; an abbot rushes out and almost runs over me; he 
turns his head to look at me; I recognise my good friend Signor 
Lodovico, my musical news-monger from Rome. 'What in the name of 
wonder'--I exclaim. 'Oh, sir! sir!' he screams, 'save me, protect me 

from this mad fury, from this crocodile, this tiger, this hyzena, this 

devil of a woman. Yes, I did, I did; I was beating time to Anfossi's 
canzonet, and brought down my baton too soon whilst she was in the 
midst of the _fermata_; I cut short her trill; but why did I meet her 
eyes, the devilish divinity! The deuce take all _fermatas_, I say!' In 

a most curious state of mind I hastened into the arbour along with the 
priest, and recognised at the first glance the sisters Lauretta and 
Teresina. The former was still shrieking and raging, and her sister 

still seriously remonstrating with her. Mine host, his bare arms 

crossed over his chest, was looking on laughing, whilst a girl was 
placing fresh flasks on the table. No sooner did the sisters catch 

sight of me than they threw themselves upon me exclaiming, 'Ah! Signor 
Teodoro!' and covered me with caresses. The quarrel was forgotten. 
"Here you have a composer,' said Lauretta to the abbot, 'as charming as 
an Italian and as strong as a German.' Both sisters, continually 
interrupting each other, began to recount the happy days we had spent 
together, to speak of my musical abilities whilst still a youth, of our 
practisings together, of the excellence of my compositions; never did 


they like singing anything else but what I had set. Teresina at length 
informed me that a manager had engaged her as his first singer in 
tragic casts for the next carnival; but she would give him to 

understand that she would only sing on condition that the composition 
of at least one tragic opera was intrusted to me. The tragic was above 
all others my special department, and so on, and so on. Lauretta on her 
part maintained that it would be a pity if I did not follow my bent for 
the light and the graceful, in a word, for opera buffa_. She had been 
engaged as first lady singer for this species of composition; and that 
nobody but I should write the piece in which she was to appear was 
simply a matter of course. You may fancy what my feelings were as I 
stood between the two. In a word, you perceive that the company which I 
had joined was the same as that which Hummel painted, and that just at 
the moment when the priest is on the point of cutting short Lauretta's 
_fermata_." "But did they not make any allusion," asked Edward, "to 
your departure from them, or to the scathing letter?" "Not with a 

single syllable," answered Theodore, "and you may be sure I didn't, for 
I had long before banished all animosity from my heart, and come to 
look back upon my adventure with the sisters as a merry prank. I did, 
however, so far revert to the subject that I related to the priest how 
that, several years before, exactly the same sort of mischance befell 
me in one of Anfossi's arias as had just befallen him. I painted the 
period of my connection with the sisters in tragi-comical colours, and, 
distributing many a keen side-blow, I let them feel the superiority, 
which the ripe experiences, both of life and of art, of the years that 

had elapsed in the interval had given me over them. 'And a good thing 
it was,’ I concluded, 'that I did cut short that fermata_, for it was 
evidently meant to last through eternity, and I am firmly of opinion 
that if I had left the singer alone, I should be sitting at the piano 

now.' 'But, signor,' replied the priest, 'what director is there who 

would dare to prescribe laws to the prima donna_? Your offence was 
much more heinous than mine, you in the concert hall, and I here in the 
leafy arbour. Besides, I was only director in imagination; nobody need 
attach any importance to that, and if the sweet fiery glances of these 
heavenly eyes had not fascinated me, I should not have made an ass of 
myself.' The priest's last words proved tranquillising, for, although 
Lauretta's eyes had begun to flash with anger as the priest spoke, 
before he had finished she was quite appeased. 


"We spent the evening together. Many changes take place in fourteen 
years, which was the interval that had passed since I had seen my fair 
friends. Lauretta, although looking somewhat older, was still not 
devoid of charms. Teresina had worn better, without losing her graceful 
form. Both were dressed in rather gay colours, and their manners were 
just the same as before, that is, fourteen years younger than the 

ladies themselves. At my request Teresina sang some of the serious 
songs that had once so deeply affected me, but I fancied that they 
sounded differently from what they did when I first heard them; and 
Lauretta's singing too, although her voice had not appreciably lost 


anything, either in power or in compass, seemed to me to be quite 
different from my recollection of it of former times The sisters’ 
behaviour towards me, their feigned ecstasies, their rude admiration, 
which, however, took the shape of gracious patronage, had done much to 
put me in a bad humour, and now the obtrusiveness of this comparison 
between the images in my mind and the not over and above pleasing 
reality, tended to put me in a still worse. The droll priest, who in 

all the sweetest words you can imagine was playing the amoroso_ to 
both sisters at once, as well as frequent applications to the good 

wine, at length restored me to good humour, so that we spent a very 
pleasant evening in perfect concord and gaiety. The sisters were most 
pressing in their invitations to me to go home with them, that we might 
at once talk over the parts which I was to set for them and so concert 
measures accordingly. I left Rome without taking any further steps to 
find out their place of abode." 


"And yet, after all," said Edward, "it is to them that you owe the 
awakening of your genius for music." "That I admit," replied Theodore, 
"I owed them that and a host of good melodies besides, and that is just 
the reason why I did not want to see them again. Every composer can 
recall certain impressions which time does not obliterate. The spirit 

of music spake, and his voice was the creative word which suddenly 
awakened the kindred spirit slumbering in the breast of the artist; 

then the latter rose like a sun which can nevermore set. Thus it is 
unquestionably true that all melodies which, stirred up in this way, 
proceed from the depths of the composer's being, seem to us to belong 
to the singer alone who fanned the first spark within us. We hear her 
voice and record only what she has sung. It is, however, the 

inheritance of us weak mortals that, clinging to the clods, we are only 
too fain to draw down what is above the earth into the miserable 
narrowness characteristic of things of the earth. Thus it comes to pass 
that the singer becomes our lover--or even our wife. The spell is 
broken, and the melody of her nature, which formerly revealed glorious 
things, is now prostituted to complaints about broken soup-plates or 
ink-stains in new linen. Happy is the composer who never again so long 
as he lives sets eyes upon the woman who by virtue of some mysterious 
power enkindled in him the flame of music. Even though the young 
artist's heart may be rent by pain and despair when the moment comes 
for parting from his lovely enchantress, nevertheless her form will 
continue to exist as a divinely beautiful strain which lives on and on 

in the pride of youth and beauty, engendering melodies in which time 
after time he perceives the lady of his love. But what is she else if 

not the Highest Ideal which, working its way from within outwards, is 
at length reflected in the external independent form?" 


"A strange theory, but yet plausible," was Edward's comment, as the two 
friends, arm in arm, passed out from Sala Tarone's into the street. 
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FOOTNOTES TO "THE FERMATA": 


[Footnote 1: Johann Erdmann Hummel, born 1769, died 1852, a German 
painter, studied in Italy, painted various kinds of pieces, and also 

wrote treatises on perspective and kindred subjects. The picture here 
referred to became perhaps almost as much celebrated from the fact of 
its having suggested this amusing sketch to Hoffmann as for its 

intrinsic merits as a work of art. ] 


[Footnote 2: The keeper of a well-known tavern in Berlin, at about the 
time when this tale was written, 1817 to 1820.] 


[Footnote 3: The third son of the Sebastian Bach--_the_ Bach--just 
mentioned above. He was sometimes called "the Berlin Bach," or "the 
Hamburg Bach."] 


[Footnote 4: See note, p. 12 above.] 


[Footnote 5: This was one of a species of musical composition called 
_Singspiele_, a development of the simple song or_Lied_, by Johann 
Adam Hiller, (properly Hiller), born 1728, died 1804.] 


[Footnote 6: Agostino Steffani, an Italian by birth (1655), spent 
nearly all his life in Germany at the courts of Munich and Hanover. He 
wrote several operas, and was renowned for his duets, motets, &c.] 


[Footnote 7: Pasquale Anfossi, an Italian operatic composer of the 
eighteenth century. He was for a time the fashion of the day at Rome, 
but occupies now only a subordinate rank amongst musicians. ] 


[Footnote 8: A red, aromatic, sweet Italian wine, made chiefly at 
Florence. } 


[Footnote 9: The wine was presumably in flasks of the usual Italian 


kind, bottles encased in straw or reed, &c., with oil on the top of the 
wine instead of a cork in the neck of the bottle. | 
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THE HAUNTED MIND. 


What a singular moment is the first one, when you have hardly begun to 
recollect yourself, after starting from midnight slumber! By unclosing 
your eyes so suddenly you seem to have surprised the personages of 
your dream in full convocation round your bed, and catch one broad 
glance at them before they can flit into obscurity. Or, to vary the 
metaphor, you find yourself for a single instant wide awake in that 
realm of illusions whither sleep has been the passport, and behold its 
ghostly inhabitants and wondrous scenery with a perception of their 
strangeness such as you never attain while the dream is undisturbed. 
The distant sound of a church-clock is borne faintly on the wind. You 
question with yourself, half seriously, whether it has stolen to your 
waking ear from some gray tower that stood within the precincts of 
your dream. While yet in suspense another clock flings its heavy clang 
over the slumbering town with so full and distinct a sound, and such a 
long murmur in the neighboring air, that you are certain it must 
proceed from the steeple at the nearest corner; You count the 
strokes--one, two; and there they cease with a booming sound like the 
gathering of a third stroke within the bell. 


If you could choose an hour of wakefulness out of the whole night, it 
would be this. Since your sober bedtime, at eleven, you have had rest 
enough to take off the pressure of yesterday's fatigue, while before 
you, till the sun comes from "Far Cathay" to brighten your window, 
there is almost the space of a summer night--one hour to be spent in 
thought with the mind's eye half shut, and two in pleasant dreams, and 
two in that strangest of enjoyments the forgetfulness alike of joy and 
woe. The moment of rising belongs to another period of time, and 
appears so distant that the plunge out of a warm bed into the frosty 

air cannot yet be anticipated with dismay. Yesterday has already 
vanished among the shadows of the past; to-morrow has not yet emerged 
from the future. You have found an intermediate space where the 
business of life does not intrude, where the passing moment lingers 
and becomes truly the present; a spot where Father Time, when he 
thinks nobody is watching him, sits down by the wayside to take 
breath. Oh that he would fall asleep and let mortals live on without 
growing older! 


Hitherto you have lain perfectly still, because the slightest motion 
would dissipate the fragments of your slumber. Now, being irrevocably 
awake, you peep through the half-drawn window-curtain, and observe 
that the glass is ornamented with fanciful devices in frost-work, and 
that each pane presents something like a frozen dream. There will be 
time enough to trace out the analogy while waiting the summons to 
breakfast. Seen through the clear portion of the glass where the 

silvery mountain-peaks of the frost-scenery do not ascend, the most 
conspicuous object is the steeple, the white spire of which directs 

you to the wintry lustre of the firmament. You may almost distinguish 


the figures on the clock that has just told the hour. Such a frosty 

sky and the snow-covered roofs and the long vista of the frozen 

street, all white, and the distant water hardened into rock, might 

make you shiver even under four blankets and a woollen comforter. Yet 
look at that one glorious star! Its beams are distinguishable from all 

the rest, and actually cast the shadow of the casement on the bed with 

a radiance of deeper hue than moonlight, though not so accurate an 
outline. 


You sink down and muffle your head in the clothes, shivering all the 
while, but less from bodily chill than the bare idea of a polar 
atmosphere. It is too cold even for the thoughts to venture abroad. 
You speculate on the luxury of wearing out a whole existence in bed 
like an oyster in its shell, content with the sluggish ecstasy of 
inaction, and drowsily conscious of nothing but delicious warmth such 
as you now feel again. Ah! that idea has brought a hideous one in its 
train. You think how the dead are lying in their cold shrouds and 
narrow coffins through the drear winter of the grave, and cannot 
persuade your fancy that they neither shrink nor shiver when the snow 
is drifting over their little hillocks and the bitter blast howls 

against the door of the tomb. That gloomy thought will collect a 
gloomy multitude and throw its complexion over your wakeful hour. 


In the depths of every heart there is a tomb and a dungeon, though the 
lights, the music and revelry, above may cause us to forget their 
existence and the buried ones or prisoners whom they hide. But 
sometimes, and oftenest at midnight, those dark receptacles are flung 
wide open. In an hour like this, when the mind has a passive 
sensibility, but no active strength--when the imagination is a mirror 
imparting vividness to all ideas without the power of selecting or 
controlling them--then pray that your griefs may slumber and the 
brotherhood of remorse not break their chain. It is too late. A 

funeral train comes gliding by your bed in which passion and feeling 
assume bodily shape and things of the mind become dim spectres to the 
eye. There is your earliest sorrow, a pale young mourner wearing a 
sister's likeness to first love, sadly beautiful, with a hallowed 
sweetness in her melancholy features and grace in the flow of her 
sable robe. Next appears a shade of ruined loveliness with dust among 
her golden hair and her bright garments all faded and defaced, 

stealing from your glance with drooping head, as fearful of reproach: 
she was your fondest hope, but a delusive one; so call her 
Disappointment now. A sterner form succeeds, with a brow of wrinkles, 
a look and gesture of iron authority; there is no name for him unless 

it be Fatality--an emblem of the evil influence that rules your 

fortunes, a demon to whom you subjected yourself by some error at the 
outset of life, and were bound his slave for ever by once obeying him. 
See those fiendish lineaments graven on the darkness, the writhed lip 
of scorn, the mockery of that living eye, the pointed finger touching 
the sore place in your heart! Do you remember any act of enormous 


folly at which you would blush even in the remotest cavern of the 
earth? Then recognize your shame. 


Pass, wretched band! Well for the wakeful one if, riotously miserable, 
a fiercer tribe do not surround him--the devils of a guilty heart that 
holds its hell within itself. What if Remorse should assume the 
features of an injured friend? What if the fiend should come in 
woman's garments with a pale beauty amid sin and desolation, and lie 
down by your side? What if he should stand at your bed's foot in the 
likeness of a corpse with a bloody stain upon the shroud? Sufficient 
without such guilt is this nightmare of the soul, this heavy, heavy 
sinking of the spirits, this wintry gloom about the heart, this 
indistinct horror of the mind blending itself with the darkness of the 
chamber. 


By a desperate effort you start upright, breaking from a sort of 
conscious sleep and gazing wildly round the bed, as if the fiends were 
anywhere but in your haunted mind. At the same moment the slumbering 
embers on the hearth send forth a gleam which palely illuminates the 
whole outer room and flickers through the door of the bedchamber, but 
cannot quite dispel its obscurity. Your eye searches for whatever may 
remind you of the living world. With eager minuteness you take note of 
the table near the fireplace, the book with an ivory knife between its 
leaves, the unfolded letter, the hat and the fallen glove. Soon the 

flame vanishes, and with it the whole scene is gone, though its image 
remains an instant in your mind's eye when darkness has swallowed the 
reality. Throughout the chamber there is the same obscurity as before, 
but not the same gloom within your breast. 


As your head falls back upon the pillow you think--in a whisper be it 
spoken--how pleasant in these night solitudes would be the rise and 

fall of a softer breathing than your own, the slight pressure of a 

tenderer bosom, the quiet throb of a purer heart, imparting its 
peacefulness to your troubled one, as if the fond sleeper were 

involving you in her dream. Her influence is over you, though she have 
no existence but in that momentary image. You sink down in a flowery 
spot on the borders of sleep and wakefulness, while your thoughts rise 
before you in pictures, all disconnected, yet all assimilated by a 
pervading gladsomeness and beauty. The wheeling of gorgeous squadrons 
that glitter in the sun is succeeded by the merriment of children 

round the door of a schoolhouse beneath the glimmering shadow of old 
trees at the corner of a rustic lane. You stand in the sunny rain of a 
summer shower, and wander among the sunny trees of an autumnal wood, 
and look upward at the brightest of all rainbows overarching the 
unbroken sheet of snow on the American side of Niagara. Your mind 
struggles pleasantly between the dancing radiance round the hearth of 

a young man and his recent bride and the twittering flight of birds in 
spring about their new-made nest. You feel the merry bounding of a 

ship before the breeze, and watch the tuneful feet of rosy girls as 


they twine their last and merriest dance in a splendid ball-room, and 
find yourself in the brilliant circle of a crowded theatre as the 
curtain falls over a light and airy scene. 


With an involuntary start you seize hold on consciousness, and prove 
yourself but half awake by running a doubtful parallel between human 
life and the hour which has now elapsed. In both you emerge from 
mystery, pass through a vicissitude that you can but imperfectly 
control, and are borne onward to another mystery. Now comes the peal 
of the distant clock with fainter and fainter strokes as you plunge 
farther into the wilderness of sleep. It is the knell of a temporary 
death. Your spirit has departed, and strays like a free citizen among 
the people of a shadowy world, beholding strange sights, yet without 
wonder or dismay. So calm, perhaps, will be the final change--so 
undisturbed, as if among familiar things, the entrance of the soul to 

its eternal home. 
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THE GLOUCESTER LEAGUERS 


Strange things had been reported in Gloucester. On the eve of King 

Philip's War the march of men was heard in its streets and an Indian bow 
and scalp were seen on the face of the moon, while the boom of cannon and 
roll of drums were heard at Malden and the windows of Plymouth rattled to 
the passage of unseen horsemen. But the strangest thing was the arrival 

on Cape Ann of a force of French and Indians that never could be caught, 
killed, or crippled, though two regiments were hurried into Gloucester 

and battled with them for a fortnight. Thus, the rumor went around that 
these were not an enemy of flesh and blood, but devils who hoped to work 
a moral perversion of the colony. From 1692, when they appeared, until 
Salem witchcraft was at an end, Cape Ann was under military and spiritual 
guard against “the spectre leaguers.” 


Another version of the episode, based on sworn evidence, has it that 
Ebenezer Babson, returning late on a summer night, saw two men run from 
his door and vanish in a field. His family denied that visitors had 

called, so he gave chase, for he believed the men to have a mischievous 
intention. As he left the threshold they sprang from behind a log, one 
saying to the other, “The master of the house is now come, else we might 
have taken the house,” and again they disappeared in a swamp. Babson woke 
the guard, and on entering the quarters of the garrison the sound of many 
feet was heard without, but when the doors were flung open only the two 
men were visible and they were retreating. Next evening the yeoman was 
chased by these elusive gentry, who were believed to be scouts of the 


enemy, for they wore white breeches and waistcoats and carried bright 
guns. 


For several nights they appeared, and on the 4th of July half a dozen of 
them were seen so plainly that the soldiers made a sally, Babson bringing 
three of “ye unaccountable troublers” to the ground with a single shot, 

and getting a response in kind, for a bullet hissed by his ear and buried 
itself in a tree. When the company approached the place where lay the 
victims of that remarkable shot, behold, they arose and scampered away as 
blithely as if naught had happened to them. One of the trio was cornered 
and shot anew, but when they would pick him up he melted into air. There 
was fierce jabbering in an unknown tongue, through all the swamp, and by 
the time the garrison had returned the fellows were skulking in the 
shrubbery again. Richard Dolliver afterward came on eleven of them 
engaged in incantations and scattered them with a gunshot, but they would 
not down. They lurked about the cape until terror fell on all the people, 
remaining for “the best part of a month together,” so it was deemed that 
“Satan had set ambushments against the good people of Gloucester, with 
demons in the shape of armed Indians and Frenchmen.” 


Stones were thrown, barns were beaten with clubs, the marching of unseen 
hosts was heard after dark, the mockers grew so bold that they ventured 
close to the redoubtable Babson, gazed scornfully down the barrel of his 
gun, and laid a charm on the weapon, so that, no matter how often he 
snapped it at them, it flashed in the pan. Neighboring garrisons were 
summoned, but all battling with goblins was fruitless. One night a dark 
and hostile throng emerged from the wood and moved toward the blockhouse, 
where twenty musketeers were keeping guard. “If you be ghosts or devils I 
will foil you,” cried the captain, and tearing a silver button from his 
doublet he rammed it into his gun and fired on the advancing host. Even 

as the smoke of his musket was blown on the wind, so did the beleaguering 
army vanish, the silver bullet proving that they were not of human kind. 
The night was wearing on when a cry went out that the devils were coming 
again. Arms were laid aside this time, and the watchers sank to their 

knees in prayer. Directly that the name of God was uttered the marching 
ceased and heaven rang with the howls of the angry fiends. Never again 
were leaguers seen in Gloucester. 
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THE LOST GHOST 


Mrs. John Emerson, sitting with her needlework beside the window, 

looked out and saw Mrs. Rhoda Meserve coming down the street, and knew 
at once by the trend of her steps and the cant of her head that she 

meditated turning in at her gate. She also knew by a certain something 
about her general carriage--a thrusting forward of the neck, a bustling 

hitch of the shoulders--that she had important news. Rhoda Meserve 
always had the news as soon as the news was in being, and generally 

Mrs. John Emerson was the first to whom she imparted it. The two women 
had been friends ever since Mrs. Meserve had married Simon Meserve and 
come to the village to live. 


Mrs. Meserve was a pretty woman, moving with graceful flirts of 
ruffling skirts; her clear-cut, nervous face, as delicately tinted as a 

shell, looked brightly from the plumy brim of a black hat at Mrs. 
Emerson in the window. Mrs. Emerson was glad to see her coming. She 
returned the greeting with enthusiasm, then rose hurriedly, ran into 

the cold parlour and brought out one of the best rocking-chairs. She 

was just in time, after drawing it up beside the opposite window, to 

greet her friend at the door. 


"Good-afternoon," said she. "I declare, I'm real glad to see you. I've 
been alone all day. John went to the city this morning. I thought of 
coming over to your house this afternoon, but I couldn't bring my 
sewing very well. I am putting the ruffles on my new black dress 
skirt." 


"Well, I didn't have a thing on hand except my crochet work," responded 
Mrs. Meserve, "and I thought I'd just run over a few minutes." 


"I'm real glad you did," repeated Mrs. Emerson. "Take your things 

right off. Here, I'll put them on my bed in the bedroom. Take the 
rocking-chair." 

Mrs. Meserve settled herself in the parlour rocking-chair, while Mrs. 
Emerson carried her shawl and hat into the little adjoining bedroom. 
When she returned Mrs. Meserve was rocking peacefully and was already 
at work hooking blue wool in and out. 

"That's real pretty," said Mrs. Emerson. 

"Yes, I think it's pretty," replied Mrs. Meserve. 


"I suppose it's for the church fair?" 


"Yes. I don't suppose it'll bring enough to pay for the worsted, let 
alone the work, but I suppose I've got to make something." 


"How much did that one you made for the fair last year bring?" 


"Twenty-five cents." 

"It's wicked, ain't it?" 

"I rather guess it is. It takes me a week every minute I can get to 
make one. I wish those that bought such things for twenty-five cents 
had to make them. Guess they'd sing another song. Well, I suppose I 
oughtn't to complain as long as it is for the Lord, but sometimes it 


does seem as if the Lord didn't get much out of it." 


"Well, it's pretty work," said Mrs. Emerson, sitting down at the 
opposite window and taking up her dress skirt. 


"Yes, it is real pretty work. I just LOVE to crochet." 

The two women rocked and sewed and crocheted in silence for two or 
three minutes. They were both waiting. Mrs. Meserve waited for the 
other's curiosity to develop in order that her news might have, as it 
were, a befitting stage entrance. Mrs. Emerson waited for the news. 
Finally she could wait no longer. 


"Well, what's the news?" said she. 


"Well, I don't know as there's anything very particular," hedged the 
other woman, prolonging the situation. 


"Yes, there is; you can't cheat me," replied Mrs. Emerson. 

"Now, how do you know?" 

"By the way you look." 

Mrs. Meserve laughed consciously and rather vainly. 

"Well, Simon says my face is so expressive I can't hide anything more 
than five minutes no matter how hard I try," said she. "Well, there is 
some news. Simon came home with it this noon. He heard it in South 
Dayton. He had some business over there this morning. The old Sargent 
place is let." 

Mrs. Emerson dropped her sewing and stared. 

"You don't say so!" 


"Yes, it is." 


"Who to?" 


"Why, some folks from Boston that moved to South Dayton last year. They 
haven't been satisfied with the house they had there--it wasn't large 
enough. The man has got considerable property and can afford to live 
pretty well. He's got a wife and his unmarried sister in the family. 

The sister's got money, too. He does business in Boston and it's just 

as easy to get to Boston from here as from South Dayton, and so they're 
coming here. You know the old Sargent house is a splendid place." 


"Yes, it's the handsomest house in town, but--" 

"Oh, Simon said they told him about that and he just laughed. Said he 
wasn't afraid and neither was his wife and sister. Said he'd risk 

ghosts rather than little tucked-up sleeping-rooms without any sun, 
like they've had in the Dayton house. Said he'd rather risk SEEING 
ghosts, than risk being ghosts themselves. Simon said they said he was 
a great hand to joke." 

"Oh, well," said Mrs. Emerson, "it is a beautiful house, and maybe 
there isn't anything in those stories. It never seemed to me they came 
very straight anyway. I never took much stock in them. All I thought 
was--if his wife was nervous." 

"Nothing in creation would hire me to go into a house that I'd ever 
heard a word against of that kind," declared Mrs. Meserve with 
emphasis. "I wouldn't go into that house if they would give me the 
rent. I've seen enough of haunted houses to last me as long as I live." 
Mrs. Emerson's face acquired the expression of a hunting hound. 
"Have you?" she asked in an intense whisper. 

"Yes, Ihave. I don't want any more of it." 

"Before you came here?" 


"Yes; before I was married--when I was quite a girl." 


Mrs. Meserve had not married young. Mrs. Emerson had mental 
calculations when she heard that. 


"Did you really live in a house that was--" she whispered fearfully. 
Mrs. Meserve nodded solemnly. 

"Did you really ever--see--anything--" 

Mrs. Meserve nodded. 


"You didn't see anything that did you any harm?" 


"No, I didn't see anything that did me harm looking at it in one way, 
but it don't do anybody in this world any good to see things that 
haven't any business to be seen in it. You never get over it." 


There was a moment's silence. Mrs. Emerson's features seemed to 
sharpen. 


"Well, of course I don't want to urge you," said she, "if you don't 
feel like talking about it; but maybe it might do you good to tell it 
out, if it's on your mind, worrying you." 


"I try to put it out of my mind," said Mrs. Meserve. 
"Well, it's just as you feel." 


"I never told anybody but Simon," said Mrs. Meserve. "I never felt as 
if it was wise perhaps. I didn't know what folks might think. So many 
don't believe in anything they can't understand, that they might think 
my mind wasn't right. Simon advised me not to talk about it. He said 
he didn't believe it was anything supernatural, but he had to own up 
that he couldn't give any explanation for it to save his life. He had 

to own up that he didn't believe anybody could. Then he said he 
wouldn't talk about it. He said lots of folks would sooner tell folks 
my head wasn't right than to own up they couldn't see through it." 


"I'm sure I wouldn't say so," returned Mrs. Emerson reproachfully. "You 
know better than that, I hope." 


"Yes, I do," replied Mrs. Meserve. "I know you wouldn't say so." 
"And I wouldn't tell it to a soul if you didn't want me to." 

"Well, I'd rather you wouldn't." 

"I won't speak of it even to Mr. Emerson." 

"I'd rather you wouldn't even to him." 

"T won't." 


Mrs. Emerson took up her dress skirt again; Mrs. Meserve hooked up 
another loop of blue wool. Then she begun: 


"Of course," said she, "I ain't going to say positively that I believe 
or disbelieve in ghosts, but all I tell you is what I saw. I can't 
explain it. I don't pretend I can, for I can't. If you can, well and 
good; I shall be glad, for it will stop tormenting me as it has done 
and always will otherwise. There hasn't been a day nor a night since 


it happened that I haven't thought of it, and always I have felt the 
shivers go down my back when I did." 


"That's an awful feeling," Mrs. Emerson said. 


"Ain't it? Well, it happened before I was married, when I was a girl 
and lived in East Wilmington. It was the first year I lived there. 
You know my family all died five years before that. I told you." 


Mrs. Emerson nodded. 


"Well, I went there to teach school, and I went to board with a Mrs. 
Amelia Dennison and her sister, Mrs. Bird. Abby, her name was--Abby 
Bird. She was a widow; she had never had any children. She had a 
little money--Mrs. Dennison didn't have any--and she had come to East 
Wilmington and bought the house they lived in. It was a real pretty 
house, though it was very old and run down. It had cost Mrs. Bird a 
good deal to put it in order. I guess that was the reason they took me 
to board. I guess they thought it would help along a little. I guess 
what I paid for my board about kept us all in victuals. Mrs. Bird had 
enough to live on if they were careful, but she had spent so much 
fixing up the old house that they must have been a little pinched for 
awhile. 


"Anyhow, they took me to board, and I thought I was pretty lucky to get 
in there. I had a nice room, big and sunny and furnished pretty, the 
paper and paint all new, and everything as neat as wax. Mrs. Dennison 
was one of the best cooks I ever saw, and I had a little stove in my 
room, and there was always a nice fire there when I got home from 
school. I thought I hadn't been in such a nice place since I lost my 

own home, until I had been there about three weeks. 


"I had been there about three weeks before I found it out, though I 
guess it had been going on ever since they had been in the house, and 
that was most four months. They hadn't said anything about it, and I 
didn't wonder, for there they had just bought the house and been to so 
much expense and trouble fixing it up. 


"Well, I went there in September. I begun my school the first Monday. 
I remember it was a real cold fall, there was a frost the middle of 
September, and I had to put on my winter coat. I remember when I came 
home that night (let me see, I began school on a Monday, and that was 
two weeks from the next Thursday), I took off my coat downstairs and 
laid it on the table in the front entry. It was a real nice coat--heavy 
black broadcloth trimmed with fur; I had had it the winter before. 

Mts. Bird called after me as I went upstairs that I ought not to leave 

it in the front entry for fear somebody might come in and take it, but 

I only laughed and called back to her that I wasn't afraid. I never 

was much afraid of burglars. 


"Well, though it was hardly the middle of September, it was a real cold 
night. I remember my room faced west, and the sun was getting low, and 
the sky was a pale yellow and purple, just as you see it sometimes in 

the winter when there is going to be a cold snap. I rather think that 

was the night the frost came the first time. I know Mrs. Dennison 
covered up some flowers she had in the front yard, anyhow. I remember 
looking out and seeing an old green plaid shawl of hers over the 
verbena bed. There was a fire in my little wood-stove. Mrs. Bird made 
it, [know. She was a real motherly sort of woman; she always seemed 
to be the happiest when she was doing something to make other folks 
happy and comfortable. Mrs. Dennison told me she had always been so. 
She said she had coddled her husband within an inch of his life. 'It's 
lucky Abby never had any children,' she said, 'for she would have 

spoilt them.' 


"Well, that night I sat down beside my nice little fire and ate an 

apple. There was a plate of nice apples on my table. Mrs. Bird put 
them there. I was always very fond of apples. Well, I sat down and 
ate an apple, and was having a beautiful time, and thinking how lucky I 
was to have got board in such a place with such nice folks, when I 
heard a queer little sound at my door. It was such a little hesitating 
sort of sound that it sounded more like a fumble than a knock, as if 
some one very timid, with very little hands, was feeling along the 
door, not quite daring to knock. For a minute I thought it was a 
mouse. But I waited and it came again, and then I made up my mind it 
was a knock, but a very little scared one, so I said, 'Come in.’ 


"But nobody came in, and then presently I heard the knock again. Then I 
got up and opened the door, thinking it was very queer, and I had a 
frightened feeling without knowing why. 


"Well, I opened the door, and the first thing I noticed was a draught 
of cold air, as if the front door downstairs was open, but there was a 
strange close smell about the cold draught. It smelled more like a 
cellar that had been shut up for years, than out-of-doors. Then I saw 
something. I saw my coat first. The thing that held it was so small 
that I couldn't see much of anything else. Then I saw a little white 
face with eyes so scared and wishful that they seemed as if they might 
eat a hole in anybody's heart. It was a dreadful little face, with 
something about it which made it different from any other face on 
earth, but it was so pitiful that somehow it did away a good deal with 
the dreadfulness. And there were two little hands spotted purple with 
the cold, holding up my winter coat, and a strange little far-away 
voice said: 'I can't find my mother.' 


"For Heaven's sake,' I said, 'who are you?' 


"Then the little voice said again: 'I can't find my mother.' 


"All the time I could smell the cold and I saw that it was about the 
child; that cold was clinging to her as if she had come out of some 
deadly cold place. Well, I took my coat, I did not know what else to 
do, and the cold was clinging to that. It was as cold as if it had 

come off ice. When I had the coat I could see the child more plainly. 
She was dressed in one little white garment made very simply. It was a 
nightgown, only very long, quite covering her feet, and I could see 
dimly through it her little thin body mottled purple with the cold. 

Her face did not look so cold; that was a clear waxen white. Her hair 
was dark, but it looked as if it might be dark only because it was so 
damp, almost wet, and might really be light hair. It clung very close 

to her forehead, which was round and white. She would have been very 
beautiful if she had not been so dreadful. 


"Who are you?' says I again, looking at her. 


"She looked at me with her terrible pleading eyes and did not say 
anything. 


"What are you?' says I. Then she went away. She did not seem to run 
or walk like other children. She flitted, like one of those little 

filmy white butterflies, that don't seem like real ones they are so 

light, and move as if they had no weight. But she looked back from the 
head of the stairs. 'I can't find my mother,' said she, and I never 

heard such a voice. 


"Who is your mother?’ says I, but she was gone. 


"Well, I thought for a moment I should faint away. The room got dark 
and I heard a singing in my ears. Then I flung my coat onto the bed. 
My hands were as cold as ice from holding it, and I stood in my door, 
and called first Mrs. Bird and then Mrs. Dennison. I didn't dare go 
down over the stairs where that had gone. It seemed to me I should go 
mad if I didn't see somebody or something like other folks on the face 
of the earth. I thought I should never make anybody hear, but I could 
hear them stepping about downstairs, and I could smell biscuits baking 
for supper. Somehow the smell of those biscuits seemed the only 
natural thing left to keep me in my right mind. I didn't dare go over 
those stairs. I just stood there and called, and finally I heard the 

entry door open and Mrs. Bird called back: 


"What is it? Did you call, Miss Arms?" 


"Come up here; come up here as quick as you can, both of you,' I 
screamed out; 'quick, quick, quick!’ 


"I heard Mrs. Bird tell Mrs. Dennison: 'Come quick, Amelia, something 
is the matter in Miss Arms' room." It struck me even then that she 


expressed herself rather queerly, and it struck me as very queer, 
indeed, when they both got upstairs and I saw that they knew what had 
happened, or that they knew of what nature the happening was. 


"What is it, dear?’ asked Mrs. Bird, and her pretty, loving voice had 
a strained sound. I saw her look at Mrs. Dennison and I saw Mrs. 
Dennison look back at her. 


"For God's sake,' says I, and I never spoke so before--'for God's 
sake, what was it brought my coat upstairs?" 


"What was it like?' asked Mrs. Dennison in a sort of failing voice, 
and she looked at her sister again and her sister looked back at her. 


"Tt was a child I have never seen here before. It looked like a 

child,’ says I, 'but I never saw a child so dreadful, and it had on a 
nightgown, and said she couldn't find her mother. Who was it? What was 
it?" 


"I thought for a minute Mrs. Dennison was going to faint, but Mrs. Bird 
hung onto her and rubbed her hands, and whispered in her ear (she had 
the cooingest kind of voice), and I ran and got her a glass of cold 
water. I tell you it took considerable courage to go downstairs alone, 
but they had set a lamp on the entry table so I could see. I don't 
believe I could have spunked up enough to have gone downstairs in the 
dark, thinking every second that child might be close to me. The lamp 
and the smell of the biscuits baking seemed to sort of keep my courage 
up, but I tell you I didn't waste much time going down those stairs and 
out into the kitchen for a glass of water. I pumped as if the house 

was afire, and I grabbed the first thing I came across in the shape of 

a tumbler: it was a painted one that Mrs. Dennison's Sunday school 
class gave her, and it was meant for a flower vase. 


"Well, I filled it and then ran upstairs. I felt every minute as if 
something would catch my feet, and I held the glass to Mrs. Dennison's 
lips, while Mrs. Bird held her head up, and she took a good long 
swallow, then she looked hard at the tumbler. 


"Yes,' says I, 'I know I got this one, but I took the first I came 
across, and it isn't hurt a mite.’ 


"Don't get the painted flowers wet,' says Mrs. Dennison very feebly, 
‘they'll wash off if you do." 


"T'll be real careful,' says I. I knew she set a sight by that 
painted tumbler. 


"The water seemed to do Mrs. Dennison good, for presently she pushed 
Mrs. Bird away and sat up. She had been laying down on my bed. 


"T'm all over it now,' says she, but she was terribly white, and her 
eyes looked as if they saw something outside things. Mrs. Bird wasn't 
much better, but she always had a sort of settled sweet, good look that 
nothing could disturb to any great extent. I knew I looked dreadful, 
for I caught a glimpse of myself in the glass, and I would hardly have 
known who it was. 


"Mrs. Dennison, she slid off the bed and walked sort of tottery to a 
chair. 'I was silly to give way so,' says she. 


"No, you wasn't silly, sister,' says Mrs. Bird. 'I don't know what 

this means any more than you do, but whatever it is, no one ought to be 
called silly for being overcome by anything so different from other 
things which we have known all our lives.' 


"Mrs. Dennison looked at her sister, then she looked at me, then back 
at her sister again, and Mrs. Bird spoke as if she had been asked a 
question. 


Yes,’ says she, 'I do think Miss Arms ought to be told--that is, I 
think she ought to be told all we know ourselves.' 


"That isn't much,’ said Mrs. Dennison with a dying-away sort of sigh. 
She looked as if she might faint away again any minute. She was a real 
delicate-looking woman, but it turned out she was a good deal stronger 
than poor Mrs. Bird. 


"No, there isn't much we do know,' says Mrs. Bird, 'but what little 
there is she ought to know. I felt as if she ought to when she first 
came here." 


"Well, I didn't feel quite right about it,' said Mrs. Dennison, "but I 

kept hoping it might stop, and any way, that it might never trouble 

her, and you had put so much in the house, and we needed the money, and 
I didn't know but she might be nervous and think she couldn't come, and 

I didn't want to take a man boarder.’ 


"And aside from the money, we were very anxious to have you come, my 
dear,’ says Mrs. Bird. 


""Yes,' says Mrs. Dennison, 'we wanted the young company in the house; 
we were lonesome, and we both of us took a great liking to you the 
minute we set eyes on you.' 


"And I guess they meant what they said, both of them. They were 
beautiful women, and nobody could be any kinder to me than they were, 
and I never blamed them for not telling me before, and, as they said, 
there wasn't really much to tell. 


"They hadn't any sooner fairly bought the house, and moved into it, 
than they began to see and hear things. Mrs. Bird said they were 
sitting together in the sitting-room one evening when they heard it the 
first time. She said her sister was knitting lace (Mrs. Dennison made 
beautiful knitted lace) and she was reading the Missionary Herald (Mrs. 
Bird was very much interested in mission work), when all of a sudden 
they heard something. She heard it first and she laid down her 
Missionary Herald and listened, and then Mrs. Dennison she saw her 
listening and she drops her lace. 'What is it you are listening to, 
Abby?' says she. Then it came again and they both heard, and the cold 
shivers went down their backs to hear it, though they didn't know why. 
‘It's the cat, isn't it?’ says Mrs. Bird. 


"Tt isn't any cat,’ says Mrs. Dennison. 
y Cal, say’ 


"Oh, I guess it MUST be the cat; maybe she's got a mouse,' says Mrs. 
Bird, real cheerful, to calm down Mrs. Dennison, for she saw she was 
‘most scared to death, and she was always afraid of her fainting away. 
Then she opens the door and calls, 'Kitty, kitty, kitty!" They had 
brought their cat with them in a basket when they came to East 
Wilmington to live. It was a real handsome tiger cat, a tommy, and he 
knew a lot. 


"Well, she called 'Kitty, kitty, kitty!’ and sure enough the kitty 
came, and when he came in the door he gave a big yaw] that didn't sound 
unlike what they had heard. 


"There, sister, here he is; you see it was the cat,' says Mrs. Bird. 
‘Poor kitty! 


"But Mrs. Dennison she eyed the cat, and she give a great screech. 
"What's that? What's that?' says she. 


"What's what?' says Mrs. Bird, pretending to herself that she didn't 
see what her sister meant. 


"Somethin's got hold of that cat's tail,' says Mrs. Dennison. 
‘Somethin's got hold of his tail. It's pulled straight out, an' he 
can't get away. Just hear him yawl!' 


"Tt isn't anything,' says Mrs. Bird, but even as she said that she 
could see a little hand holding fast to that cat's tail, and then the 
child seemed to sort of clear out of the dimness behind the hand, and 
the child was sort of laughing then, instead of looking sad, and she 
said that was a great deal worse. She said that laugh was the most 
awful and the saddest thing she ever heard. 


"Well, she was so dumfounded that she didn't know what to do, and she 
couldn't sense at first that it was anything supernatural. She thought 

it must be one of the neighbour's children who had run away and was 
making free of their house, and was teasing their cat, and that they 
must be just nervous to feel so upset by it. So she speaks up sort of 
sharp. 


"Don't you know that you mustn't pull the kitty's tail?' says she. 
‘Don't you know you hurt the poor kitty, and she'll scratch you if you 
don't take care. Poor kitty, you mustn't hurt her.' 


"And with that she said the child stopped pulling that cat's tail and 
went to stroking her just as soft and pitiful, and the cat put his back 

up and rubbed and purred as if he liked it. The cat never seemed a 
mite afraid, and that seemed queer, for I had always heard that animals 
were dreadfully afraid of ghosts; but then, that was a pretty harmless 
little sort of ghost. 


"Well, Mrs. Bird said the child stroked that cat, while she and Mrs. 
Dennison stood watching it, and holding onto each other, for, no matter 
how hard they tried to think it was all right, it didn't look right. 

Finally Mrs. Dennison she spoke. 


"What's your name, little girl?’ says she. 


"Then the child looks up and stops stroking the cat, and says she can't 
find her mother, just the way she said it to me. Then Mrs. Dennison 
she gave such a gasp that Mrs. Bird thought she was going to faint 
away, but she didn't. "Well, who is your mother?’ says she. But the 
child just says again 'I can't find my mother--I can't find my mother.' 


"Where do you live, dear?' says Mrs. Bird. 
"T can't find my mother,' says the child. 


"Well, that was the way it was. Nothing happened. Those two women 
stood there hanging onto each other, and the child stood in front of 
them, and they asked her questions, and everything she would say was: 
‘I can't find my mother.’ 


"Then Mrs. Bird tried to catch hold of the child, for she thought in 
spite of what she saw that perhaps she was nervous and it was a real 
child, only perhaps not quite right in its head, that had run away in 
her little nightgown after she had been put to bed. 


"She tried to catch the child. She had an idea of putting a shawl 
around it and going out--she was such a little thing she could have 
carried her easy enough--and trying to find out to which of the 
neighbours she belonged. But the minute she moved toward the child 


there wasn't any child there; there was only that little voice seeming 
to come from nothing, saying 'I can't find my mother,' and presently 
that died away. 


"Well, that same thing kept happening, or something very much the same. 
Once in awhile Mrs. Bird would be washing dishes, and all at once the 
child would be standing beside her with the dish-towel, wiping them. 

Of course, that was terrible. Mrs. Bird would wash the dishes all 

over. Sometimes she didn't tell Mrs. Dennison, it made her so nervous. 
Sometimes when they were making cake they would find the raisins all 
picked over, and sometimes little sticks of kindling-wood would be 
found laying beside the kitchen stove. They never knew when they would 
come across that child, and always she kept saying over and over that 

she couldn't find her mother. They never tried talking to her, except 

once in awhile Mrs. Bird would get desperate and ask her something, but 
the child never seemed to hear it; she always kept right on saying that 

she couldn't find her mother. 


"After they had told me all they had to tell about their experience 

with the child, they told me about the house and the people that had 
lived there before they did. It seemed something dreadful had happened 
in that house. And the land agent had never let on to them. I don't 
think they would have bought it if he had, no matter how cheap it was, 
for even if folks aren't really afraid of anything, they don't want to 

live in houses where such dreadful things have happened that you keep 
thinking about them. I know after they told me I should never have 
stayed there another night, if I hadn't thought so much of them, no 
matter how comfortable I was made; and I never was nervous, either. 
But I stayed. Of course, it didn't happen in my room. If it had I 

could not have stayed." 


"What was it?" asked Mrs. Emerson in an awed voice. 


"It was an awful thing. That child had lived in the house with her 
father and mother two years before. They had come--or the father 
had--from a real good family. He had a good situation: he was a 
drummer for a big leather house in the city, and they lived real 

pretty, with plenty to do with. But the mother was a real wicked 
woman. She was as handsome as a picture, and they said she came from 
good sort of people enough in Boston, but she was bad clean through, 
though she was real pretty spoken and most everybody liked her. She 
used to dress out and make a great show, and she never seemed to take 
much interest in the child, and folks began to say she wasn't treated 
right. 


"The woman had a hard time keeping a girl. For some reason one 
wouldn't stay. They would leave and then talk about her awfully, 
telling all kinds of things. People didn't believe it at first; then 

they began to. They said that the woman made that little thing, though 


she wasn't much over five years old, and small and babyish for her age, 
do most of the work, what there was done; they said the house used to 
look like a pig-sty when she didn't have help. They said the little 

thing used to stand on a chair and wash dishes, and they'd seen her 
carrying in sticks of wood most as big as she was many a time, and 
they'd heard her mother scolding her. The woman was a fine singer, and 
had a voice like a screech-owl when she scolded. 


"The father was away most of the time, and when that happened he had 
been away out West for some weeks. There had been a married man 
hanging about the mother for some time, and folks had talked some; but 
they weren't sure there was anything wrong, and he was a man very high 
up, with money, so they kept pretty still for fear he would hear of it 

and make trouble for them, and of course nobody was sure, though folks 
did say afterward that the father of the child had ought to have been 
told. 


"But that was very easy to say; it wouldn't have been so easy to find 
anybody who would have been willing to tell him such a thing as that, 
especially when they weren't any too sure. He set his eyes by his 
wife, too. They said all he seemed to think of was to earn money to 
buy things to deck her out in. And he about worshiped the child, too. 
They said he was a real nice man. The men that are treated so bad 
mostly are real nice men. I've always noticed that. 


"Well, one morning that man that there had been whispers about was 
missing. He had been gone quite a while, though, before they really 
knew that he was missing, because he had gone away and told his wife 
that he had to go to New York on business and might be gone a week, and 
not to worry if he didn't get home, and not to worry if he didn't 

write, because he should be thinking from day to day that he might take 
the next train home and there would be no use in writing. So the wife 
waited, and she tried not to worry until it was two days over the week, 
then she run into a neighbour's and fainted dead away on the floor; and 
then they made inquiries and found out that he had skipped--with some 
money that didn't belong to him, too. 


"Then folks began to ask where was that woman, and they found out by 
comparing notes that nobody had seen her since the man went away; but 
three or four women remembered that she had told them that she thought 
of taking the child and going to Boston to visit her folks, so when 

they hadn't seen her around, and the house shut, they jumped to the 
conclusion that was where she was. They were the neighbours that lived 
right around her, but they didn't have much to do with her, and she'd 
gone out of her way to tell them about her Boston plan, and they didn't 
make much reply when she did. 


"Well, there was this house shut up, and the man and woman missing and 
the child. Then all of a sudden one of the women that lived the 


nearest remembered something. She remembered that she had waked up 
three nights running, thinking she heard a child crying somewhere, and 
once she waked up her husband, but he said it must be the Bisbees' 

little girl, and she thought it must be. The child wasn't well and was 
always crying. It used to have colic spells, especially at night. So 

she didn't think any more about it until this came up, then all of a 
sudden she did think of it. She told what she had heard, and finally 
folks began to think they had better enter that house and see if there 

was anything wrong. 


"Well, they did enter it, and they found that child dead, locked in one 
of the rooms. (Mrs. Dennison and Mrs. Bird never used that room; it 
was a back bedroom on the second floor.) 


"Yes, they found that poor child there, starved to death, and frozen, 
though they weren't sure she had frozen to death, for she was in bed 
with clothes enough to keep her pretty warm when she was alive. But 
she had been there a week, and she was nothing but skin and bone. It 
looked as if the mother had locked her into the house when she went 
away, and told her not to make any noise for fear the neighbours would 
hear her and find out that she herself had gone. 


"Mrs. Dennison said she couldn't really believe that the woman had 
meant to have her own child starved to death. Probably she thought the 
little thing would raise somebody, or folks would try to get in the 

house and find her. Well, whatever she thought, there the child was, 
dead. 


"But that wasn't all. The father came home, right in the midst of it; 

the child was just buried, and he was beside himself. And--he went on 
the track of his wife, and he found her, and he shot her dead; it was 

in all the papers at the time; then he disappeared. Nothing had been 
seen of him since. Mrs. Dennison said that she thought he had either 
made way with himself or got out of the country, nobody knew, but they 
did know there was something wrong with the house. 


"Tl knew folks acted queer when they asked me how I liked it when we 
first came here,' says Mrs. Dennison, 'but I never dreamed why till we 
saw the child that night.’ 


"I never heard anything like it in my life," said Mrs. Emerson, staring 
at the other woman with awestruck eyes. 


"I thought you'd say so," said Mrs. Meserve. "You don't wonder that I 
ain't disposed to speak light when I hear there is anything queer about 


a house, do you?" 


"No, I don't, after that," Mrs. Emerson said. 


"But that ain't all," said Mrs. Meserve. 
"Did you see it again?" Mrs. Emerson asked. 


"Yes, I saw it a number of times before the last time. It was lucky I 

wasn't nervous, or I never could have stayed there, much as I liked the 
place and much as I thought of those two women; they were beautiful 
women, and no mistake. I loved those women. I hope Mrs. Dennison will 
come and see me sometime. 


"Well, I stayed, and I never knew when I'd see that child. I got so I 

was very careful to bring everything of mine upstairs, and not leave 

any little thing in my room that needed doing, for fear she would come 
lugging up my coat or hat or gloves or I'd find things done when 

there'd been no live being in the room to do them. I can't tell you 

how I dreaded seeing her; and worse than the seeing her was the hearing 
her say, 'I can't find my mother.' It was enough to make your blood 

run cold. I never heard a living child cry for its mother that was 
anything so pitiful as that dead one. It was enough to break your heart. 


"She used to come and say that to Mrs. Bird oftener than to any one 
else. Once I heard Mrs. Bird say she wondered if it was possible that 
the poor little thing couldn't really find her mother in the other 
world, she had been such a wicked woman. 


"But Mrs. Dennison told her she didn't think she ought to speak so nor 
even think so, and Mrs. Bird said she shouldn't wonder if she was 
right. Mrs. Bird was always very easy to put in the wrong. She was a 
good woman, and one that couldn't do things enough for other folks. It 
seemed as if that was what she lived on. I don't think she was ever so 
scared by that poor little ghost, as much as she pitied it, and she was 
‘most heartbroken because she couldn't do anything for it, as she could 
have done for a live child. 


"It seems to me sometimes as if I should die if I can't get that awful 
little white robe off that child and get her in some clothes and feed 
her and stop her looking for her mother,' I heard her say once, and she 
was in earnest. She cried when she said it. That wasn't long before 
she died. 


"Now I am coming to the strangest part of it all. Mrs. Bird died very 
sudden. One morning--it was Saturday, and there wasn't any school--I 
went downstairs to breakfast, and Mrs. Bird wasn't there; there was 
nobody but Mrs. Dennison. She was pouring out the coffee when I came 
in. 'Why, where's Mrs. Bird?! says I. 


"Abby ain't feeling very well this morning,' says she; 'there isn't 
much the matter, I guess, but she didn't sleep very well, and her head 
aches, and she's sort of chilly, and I told her I thought she'd better 


stay in bed till the house gets warm.' It was a very cold morning. 
"Maybe she's got cold,' says I. 


"Yes, I guess she has,' says Mrs. Dennison. 'I guess she's got cold. 
She'll be up before long. Abby ain't one to stay in bed a minute 
longer than she can help.' 


"Well, we went on eating our breakfast, and all at once a shadow 
flickered across one wall of the room and over the ceiling the way a 
shadow will sometimes when somebody passes the window outside. Mrs. 
Dennison and I both looked up, then out of the window; then Mrs. 
Dennison she gives a scream. 


"Why, Abby's crazy!' says she. 'There she is out this bitter cold 
morning, and--and--' She didn't finish, but she meant the child. For 

we were both looking out, and we saw, as plain as we ever saw anything 
in our lives, Mrs. Abby Bird walking off over the white snow-path with 
that child holding fast to her hand, nestling close to her as if she 

had found her own mother. 


"She's dead,' says Mrs. Dennison, clutching hold of me hard. 'She's 
dead; my sister is dead!' 


"She was. We hurried upstairs as fast as we could go, and she was dead 
in her bed, and smiling as if she was dreaming, and one arm and hand 
was stretched out as if something had hold of it; and it couldn't be 
straightened even at the last--it lay out over her casket at the 

funeral." 


"Was the child ever seen again?" asked Mrs. Emerson in a shaking voice. 
"No," replied Mrs. Meserve; "that child was never seen again after she 


went out of the yard with Mrs. Bird." 
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WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 


By Jack London 


I 


He was a very quiet, self-possessed sort of man, sitting a moment on top 
of the wall to sound the damp darkness for warnings of the dangers it 
might conceal. But the plummet of his hearing brought nothing to him 
save the moaning of wind through invisible trees and the rustling of 
leaves on swaying branches. A heavy fog drifted and drove before the 
wind, and though he could not see this fog, the wet of it blew upon his 
face, and the wall on which he sat was wet. 


Without noise he had climbed to the top of the wall from the outside, 

and without noise he dropped to the ground on the inside. From his 
pocket he drew an electric night-stick, but he did not use it. Dark as 

the way was, he was not anxious for light. Carrying the night-stick in 

his hand, his finger on the button, he advanced through the darkness. 

The ground was velvety and springy to his feet, being carpeted with dead 
pine-needles and leaves and mold which evidently had been undisturbed 
for years. Leaves and branches brushed against his body, but so dark was 
it that he could not avoid them. Soon he walked with his hand stretched 
out gropingly before him, and more than once the hand fetched up against 
the solid trunks of massive trees. All about him he knew were these 

trees; he sensed the loom of them everywhere; and he experienced a 
strange feeling of microscopic smallness in the midst of great bulks 
leaning toward him to crush him. Beyond, he knew, was the house, and he 
expected to find some trail or winding path that would lead easily to 

it. 


Once, he found himself trapped. On every side he groped against trees 
and branches, or blundered into thickets of underbrush, until there 
seemed no way out. Then he turned on his light, circumspectly, directing 
its rays to the ground at his feet. Slowly and carefully he moved it 

about him, the white brightness showing in sharp detail all the 

obstacles to his progress. He saw an opening between huge-trunked trees, 
and advanced through it, putting out the light and treading on dry 

footing as yet protected from the drip of the fog by the dense foliage 
overhead. His sense of direction was good, and he knew he was going 
toward the house. 


And then the thing happened--the thing unthinkable and unexpected. His 
descending foot came down upon something that was soft and alive, and 
that arose with a snort under the weight of his body. He sprang clear, 

and crouched for another spring, anywhere, tense and expectant, keyed 
for the onslaught of the unknown. He waited a moment, wondering what 
manner of animal it was that had arisen from under his foot and that now 
made no sound nor movement and that must be crouching and waiting just 
as tensely and expectantly as he. The strain became unbearable. Holding 
the night-stick before him, he pressed the button, saw, and screamed 

aloud in terror. He was prepared for anything, from a frightened calf or 


fawn to a belligerent lion, but he was not prepared for what he saw. In 

that instant his tiny searchlight, sharp and white, had shown him what a 
thousand years would not enable him to forget--a man, huge and blond, 
yellow-haired and yellow-bearded, naked except for soft-tanned moccasins 
and what seemed a goat-skin about his middle. Arms and legs were bare, 
as were his shoulders and most of his chest. The skin was smooth and 
hairless, but browned by sun and wind, while under it heavy muscles were 
knotted like fat snakes. 


Still, this alone, unexpected as it well was, was not what had made the 
man scream out. What had caused his terror was the unspeakable ferocity 
of the face, the wild-animal glare of the blue eyes scarcely dazzled by 
the light, the pine-needles matted and clinging in the beard and hair, 

and the whole formidable body crouched and in the act of springing at 
him. Practically in the instant he saw all this, and while his scream 

still rang, the thing leaped, he flung his night-stick full at it, and 

threw himself to the ground. He felt its feet and shins strike against 

his ribs, and he bounded up and away while the thing itself hurled 
onward in a heavy crashing fall into the underbrush. 


As the noise of the fall ceased, the man stopped and on hands and knees 
waited. He could hear the thing moving about, searching for him, and he 
was afraid to advertise his location by attempting further flight. He 
knew that inevitably he would crackle the underbrush and be pursued. 
Once he drew out his revolver, then changed his mind. He had recovered 
his composure and hoped to get away without noise. Several times he 
heard the thing beating up the thickets for him, and there were moments 
when it, too, remained still and listened. This gave an idea to the man. 
One of his hands was resting on a chunk of dead wood. Carefully, first 
feeling about him in the darkness to know that the full swing of his arm 
was Clear, he raised the chunk of wood and threw it. It was not a large 
piece, and it went far, landing noisily in a bush. He heard the thing 
bound into the bush, and at the same time himself crawled steadily away. 
And on hands and knees, slowly and cautiously, he crawled on, till his 
knees were wet on the soggy mold. When he listened he heard naught but 
the moaning wind and the drip-drip of the fog from the branches. Never 
abating his caution, he stood erect and went on to the stone wall, over 
which he climbed and dropped down to the road outside. 


Feeling his way in a clump of bushes, he drew out a bicycle and prepared 
to mount. He was in the act of driving the gear around with his foot for 
the purpose of getting the opposite pedal in position, when he heard the 
thud of a heavy body that landed lightly and evidently on its feet. He 

did not wait for more, but ran, with hands on the handles of his 

bicycle, until he was able to vault astride the saddle, catch the 

pedals, and start a spurt. Behind he could hear the quick thud-thud of 
feet on the dust of the road, but he drew away from it and lost it. 


Unfortunately, he had started away from the direction of town and was 


heading higher up into the hills. He knew that on this particular road 
there were no cross roads. The only way back was past that terror, and 
he could not steel himself to face it. At the end of half an hour, 

finding himself on an ever increasing grade, he dismounted. For still 
greater safety, leaving the wheel by the roadside, he climbed through a 
fence into what he decided was a hillside pasture, spread a newspaper on 
the ground, and sat down. 


"Gosh!" he said aloud, mopping the sweat and fog from his face. 


And "Gosh!" he said once again, while rolling a cigarette and as he 
pondered the problem of getting back. 


But he made no attempt to go back. He was resolved not to face that road 
in the dark, and with head bowed on knees, he dozed, waiting for 
daylight. 


How long afterward he did not know, he was awakened by the yapping bark 
of a young coyote. As he looked about and located it on the brow of the 
hill behind him, he noted the change that had come over the face of the 
night. The fog was gone; the stars and moon were out; even the wind had 
died down. It had transformed into a balmy California summer night. He 
tried to doze again, but the yap of the coyote disturbed him. Half 

asleep, he heard a wild and eery chant. Looking about him, he noticed 
that the coyote had ceased its noise and was running away along the 

crest of the hill, and behind it, in full pursuit, no longer chanting, 

ran the naked creature he had encountered in the garden. It was a young 
coyote, and it was being overtaken when the chase passed from view. The 
man trembled as with a chill as he started to his feet, clambered over 

the fence, and mounted his wheel. But it was his chance and he knew it. 
The terror was no longer between him and Mill Valley. 


He sped at a breakneck rate down the hill, but in the turn at the 
bottom, in the deep shadows, he encountered a chuck-hole and pitched 
headlong over the handle bar. 


"It's sure not my night," he muttered, as he examined the broken fork of 
the machine. 


Shouldering the useless wheel, he trudged on. In time he came to the 
stone wall, and, half disbelieving his experience, he sought in the road 
for tracks, and found them--moccasin tracks, large ones, deep-bitten 
into the dust at the toes. It was while bending over them, examining, 
that again he heard the eery chant. He had seen the thing pursue the 
coyote, and he knew he had no chance on a straight run. He did not 
attempt it, contenting himself with hiding in the shadows on the off 
side of the road. 


And again he saw the thing that was like a naked man, running swiftly 


and lightly and singing as it ran. Opposite him it paused, and his heart 
stood still. But instead of coming toward his hiding-place, it leaped 

into the air, caught the branch of a roadside tree, and swung swiftly 
upward, from limb to limb, like an ape. It swung across the wall, and a 
dozen feet above the top, into the branches of another tree, and dropped 
out of sight to the ground. The man waited a few wondering minutes, then 
started on. 


II 

Dave Slotter leaned belligerently against the desk that barred the way 

to the private office of James Ward, senior partner of the firm of Ward, 
Knowles & Co. Dave was angry. Every one in the outer office had looked 
him over suspiciously, and the man who faced him was excessively 
suspicious. 


"You just tell Mr. Ward it's important," he urged. 


"I tell you he is dictating and cannot be disturbed," was the answer. 
"Come to-morrow." 


"To-morrow will be too late. You just trot along and tell Mr. Ward it's 
a matter of life and death." 


The secretary hesitated and Dave seized the advantage. 


"You just tell him I was across the bay in Mill Valley last night, and 
that I want to put him wise to something." 


"What name?" was the query. 

"Never mind the name. He don't know me." 

When Dave was shown into the private office, he was still in the 
belligerent frame of mind, but when he saw a large fair man whirl in a 
revolving chair from dictating to a stenographer to face him, Dave's 
demeanor abruptly changed. He did not know why it changed, and he was 


secretly angry with himself. 


"You are Mr. Ward?" Dave asked with a fatuousness that still further 
irritated him. He had never intended it at all. 


"Yes," came the answer. "And who are you?" 


"Harry Bancroft," Dave lied. "You don't know me, and my name don't 
matter." 


"You sent in word that you were in Mill Valley last night?" 


"You live there, don't you?" Dave countered, looking suspiciously at the 
stenographer. 


"Yes. What do you mean to see me about? I am very busy." 
"I'd like to see you alone, sir." 


Mr. Ward gave him a quick, penetrating look, hesitated, then made up his 
mind. 


"That will do for a few minutes, Miss Potter." 


The girl arose, gathered her notes together, and passed out. Dave looked 
at Mr. James Ward wonderingly, until that gentleman broke his train of 
inchoate thought. 


"Well?" 
"I was over in Mill Valley last night," Dave began confusedly. 
"I've heard that before. What do you want?" 


And Dave proceeded in the face of a growing conviction that was 
unbelievable. 


"I was at your house, or in the grounds, I mean." 
"What were you doing there?" 


"I came to break in," Dave answered in all frankness. "I heard you lived 
all alone with a Chinaman for cook, and it looked good to me. Only I 
didn't break in. Something happened that prevented. That's why I'm here. 
I come to warn you. I found a wild man loose in your grounds--a regular 
devil. He could pull a guy like me to pieces. He gave me the run of my 
life. He don't wear any clothes to speak of, he climbs trees like a 
monkey, and he runs like a deer. I saw him chasing a coyote, and the 

last I saw of it, by God, he was gaining on it." 


Dave paused and looked for the effect that would follow his words. But 
no effect came. James Ward was quietly curious, and that was all. 


"Very remarkable, very remarkable," he murmured. "A wild man, you say. 
Why have you come to tell me?" 


"To warn you of your danger. I'm something of a hard proposition myself, 
but I don't believe in killing people ... that is, unnecessarily. I 

realized that you was in danger. I thought I'd warn you. Honest, that's 

the game. Of course, if you wanted to give me anything for my trouble, 


I'd take it. That was in my mind, too. But I don't care whether you give 
me anything or not. I've warned you anyway, and done my duty." 


Mr. Ward meditated and drummed on the surface of his desk. Dave noticed 
that his hands were large, powerful, withal well-cared for despite their 
dark sunburn. Also, he noted what had already caught his eye before--a 
tiny strip of flesh-colored courtplaster on the forehead over one eye. 

And still the thought that forced itself into his mind was unbelievable. 


Mr. Ward took a wallet from his inside coat pocket, drew out a 
greenback, and passed it to Dave, who noted as he pocketed it that it 
was for twenty dollars. 


"Thank you," said Mr. Ward, indicating that the interview was at an end. 
"I shall have the matter investigated. A wild man running loose _is_ 
dangerous." 


But so quiet a man was Mr. Ward, that Dave's courage returned. Besides, 

a new theory had suggested itself. The wild man was evidently Mr. Ward's 
brother, a lunatic privately confined. Dave had heard of such things. 
Perhaps Mr. Ward wanted it kept quiet. That was why he had given him the 
twenty dollars. 


"Say," Dave began, "now I come to think of it that wild man looked a lot 
like you--" 


That was as far as Dave got, for at that moment he witnessed a 
transformation and found himself gazing into the same unspeakably 
ferocious blue eyes of the night before, at the same clutching 

talon-like hands, and at the same formidable bulk in the act of 
springing upon him. But this time Dave had no night-stick to throw, and 
he was caught by the biceps of both arms in a grip so terrific that it 
made him groan with pain. He saw the large white teeth exposed, for all 
the world as a dog's about to bite. Mr. Ward's beard brushed his face as 
the teeth went in for the grip of his throat. But the bite was not 

given. Instead, Dave felt the other's body stiffen as with an iron 
restraint, and then he was flung aside, without effort but with such 

force that only the wall stopped his momentum and dropped him gasping to 
the floor. 


"What do you mean by coming here and trying to blackmail me?" Mr. Ward 
was snarling at him. "Here, give me back that money." 


Dave passed the bill back without a word. 
"I thought you came here with good intentions. I know you now. Let me 


see and hear no more of you, or I'll put you in prison where you belong. 
Do you understand?" 


"Yes, sir," Dave gasped. 
"Then go." 


And Dave went, without further word, both his biceps aching intolerably 
from the bruise of that tremendous grip. As his hand rested on the door 
knob, he was stopped. 


"You were lucky," Mr. Ward was saying, and Dave noted that his face and 
eyes were cruel and gloating and proud. "You were lucky. Had I wanted, I 
could have torn your muscles out of your arms and thrown them in the 
waste basket there." 


"Yes, sir," said Dave; and absolute conviction vibrated in his voice. 


He opened the door and passed out. The secretary looked at him 
interrogatively. 


"Gosh!" was all Dave vouchsafed, and with this utterance passed out of 
the offices and the story. 


Il 


James G. Ward was forty years of age, a successful business man, and 
very unhappy. For forty years he had vainly tried to solve a problem 
that was really himself and that with increasing years became more and 
more a woeful affliction. In himself he was two men, and, 
chronologically speaking, these men were several thousand years or so 
apart. He had studied the question of dual personality probably more 
profoundly than any half dozen of the leading specialists in that 
intricate and mysterious psychological field. In himself he was a 
different case from any that had been recorded. Even the most fanciful 
flights of the fiction-writers had not quite hit upon him. He was not a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, nor was he like the unfortunate young man in 
Kipling's Greatest Story in the World_. His two personalities were so 
mixed that they were practically aware of themselves and of each other 
all the time. 


His one self was that of a man whose rearing and education were modern 
and who had lived through the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
well into the first decade of the twentieth. His other self he had 

located as a savage and a barbarian living under the primitive 

conditions of several thousand years before. But which self was he, and 
which was the other, he could never tell. For he was both selves, and 
both selves all the time. Very rarely indeed did it happen that one self 
did not know what the other was doing. Another thing was that he had no 
visions nor memories of the past in which that early self had lived. 

That early self lived in the present; but while it lived in the present, 


it was under the compulsion to live the way of life that must have been 
in that distant past. 


In his childhood he had been a problem to his father and mother, and to 
the family doctors, though never had they come within a thousand miles 
of hitting upon the clue to his erratic conduct. Thus, they could not 
understand his excessive somnolence in the forenoon, nor his excessive 
activity at night. When they found him wandering along the hallways at 
night, or climbing over giddy roofs, or running in the hills, they 

decided he was a somnambulist. In reality he was wide-eyed awake and 
merely under the night-roaming compulsion of his early life. Questioned 
by an obtuse medico, he once told the truth and suffered the ignominy of 
having the revelation contemptuously labeled and dismissed as "dreams." 


The point was, that as twilight and evening came on he became wakeful. 
The four walls of a room were an irk and a restraint. He heard a 
thousand voices whispering to him through the darkness. The night 
called to him, for he was, for that period of the twenty-four hours, 
essentially a night-prowler. But nobody understood, and never again did 
he attempt to explain. They classified him as a sleep-walker and took 
precautions accordingly--precautions that very often were futile. As his 
childhood advanced, he grew more cunning, so that the major portion of 
all his nights were spent in the open at realizing his other self. As a 
result, he slept in the forenoons. Morning studies and schools were 
impossible, and it was discovered that only in the afternoons, under 
private teachers, could he be taught anything. Thus was his modern self 
educated and developed. 


But a problem, as a child, he ever remained. He was known as a little 
demon of insensate cruelty and viciousness. The family medicos privately 
adjudged him a mental monstrosity and a degenerate. Such few boy 
companions as he had, hailed him as a wonder, though they were all 
afraid of him. He could outclimb, outswim, outrun, outdevil any of them; 
while none dared fight with him. He was too terribly strong, too madly 
furious. 


When nine years of age he ran away to the hills, where he flourished, 
night-prowling, for seven weeks before he was discovered and brought 
home. The marvel was how he had managed to subsist and keep in condition 
during that time. They did not know, and he never told them, of the 

rabbits he had killed, of the quail, young and old, he had captured and 
devoured, of the farmers' chicken-roosts he had raided, nor of the 

cave-lair he had made and carpeted with dry leaves and grasses and in 
which he had slept in warmth and comfort, through the forenoons of many 
days. 


At college he was notorious for his sleepiness and stupidity during the 
morning lectures and for his brilliance in the afternoon. By collateral 
reading and by borrowing the notebook of his fellow students he managed 


to scrape through the detestable morning courses, while his afternoon 
courses were triumphs. In football he proved a giant and a terror, and, 

in almost every form of track athletics, save for strange Berserker 

rages that were sometimes displayed, he could be depended upon to win. 
But his fellows were afraid to box with him, and he signalized his last 
wrestling bout by sinking his teeth into the shoulder of his opponent. 


After college, his father, in despair, sent him among the cow-punchers 

of a Wyoming ranch. Three months later the doughty cowmen confessed he 
was too much for them and telegraphed his father to come and take the 
wild man away. Also, when the father arrived to take him away, the 
cowmen allowed that they would vastly prefer chumming with howling 
cannibals, gibbering lunatics, cavorting gorillas, grizzly bears, and 
man-eating tigers than with this particular young college product with 

hair parted in the middle. 


There was one exception to the lack of memory of the life of his early 
self, and that was language. By some quirk of atavism, a certain portion 
of that early self's language had come down to him as a racial memory. 

In moments of happiness, exaltation, or battle, he was prone to burst 

out in wild barbaric songs or chants. It was by this means that he 

located in time and space that strayed half of him who should have been 
dead and dust for thousands of years. He sang, once, and deliberately, 
several of the ancient chants in the presence of Professor Wertz, who 
gave courses in old Saxon and who was a philologist of repute and 
passion. At the first one, the professor pricked up his ears and 

demanded to know what mongrel tongue or hog-German it was. When the 
second chant was rendered, the professor was highly excited. James Ward 
then concluded the performance by giving a song that always irresistibly 
rushed to his lips when he was engaged in fierce struggling or fighting. 
Then it was that Professor Wertz proclaimed it no hog-German, but early 
German, or early Teuton, of a date that must far precede anything that 
had ever been discovered and handed down by the scholars. So early was 
it that it was beyond him; yet it was filled with haunting reminiscences 

of word-forms he knew and which his trained intuition told him were true 
and real. He demanded the source of the songs, and asked to borrow the 
previous book that contained them. Also, he demanded to know why young 
Ward had always posed as being profoundly ignorant of the German 
language. And Ward could neither explain his ignorance nor lend the 
book. Whereupon, after pleadings and entreaties that extended through 
weeks, Professor Wertz took a dislike to the young man, believed him a 
liar, and classified him as a man of monstrous selfishness for not 

giving him a glimpse of this wonderful screed that was older than the 
oldest any philologist had ever known or dreamed. 


But little good did it do this much-mixed young man to know that half of 
him was late American and the other half early Teuton. Nevertheless, the 
late American in him was no weakling, and he (if he were a he and had a 
shred of existence outside of these two) compelled an adjustment or 


compromise between his one self that was a night-prowling savage that 
kept his other self sleepy of mornings, and that other self that was 
cultured and refined and that wanted to be normal and love and prosecute 
business like other people. The afternoons and early evenings he gave to 
the one, the nights to the other; the forenoons and parts of the nights 
were devoted to sleep for the twain. But in the mornings he slept in bed 
like a civilized man. In the night time he slept like a wild animal, as 

he had slept the night Dave Slotter stepped on him in the woods. 


Persuading his father to advance the capital, he went into business, and 
keen and successful business he made of it, devoting his afternoons 
whole-souled to it, while his partner devoted the mornings. The early 
evenings he spent socially, but, as the hour grew to nine or ten, an 
irresistible restlessness overcame him and he disappeared from the 
haunts of men until the next afternoon. Friends and acquaintances 
thought that he spent much of his time in sport. And they were right, 
though they never would have dreamed of the nature of the sport, even if 
they had seen him running coyotes in night-chases over the hills of Mill 
Valley. Neither were the schooner captains believed when they reported 
seeing, on cold winter mornings, a man swimming in the tide-rips of 
Raccoon Straits or in the swift currents between Goat Island and Angel 
Island miles from shore. 


In the bungalow at Mill Valley he lived alone, save for Lee Sing, the 
Chinese cook and factotum, who knew much about the strangeness of his 
master, who was paid well for saying nothing, and who never did say 
anything. After the satisfaction of his nights, a morning's sleep, and a 
breakfast of Lee Sing's, James Ward crossed the bay to San Francisco on 
a midday ferryboat and went to the club and on to his office, as normal 
and conventional a man of business as could be found in the city. But as 
the evening lengthened, the night called to him. There came a quickening 
of all his perceptions and a restlessness. His hearing was suddenly 

acute; the myriad night-noises told him a luring and familiar story; 

and, if alone, he would begin to pace up and down the narrow room like 
any caged animal from the wild. 


Once, he ventured to fall in love. He never permitted himself that 
diversion again. He was afraid. And for many a day the young lady, 
scared at least out of a portion of her young ladyhood, bore on her arms 
and shoulders and wrists divers black-and-blue bruises--tokens of 
caresses which he had bestowed in all fond gentleness but too late at 
night. There was the mistake. Had he ventured love-making in the 
afternoon, all would have been well, for it would have been as the quiet 
gentleman that he would have made love--but at night it was the uncouth, 
wife-stealing savage of the dark German forests. Out of his wisdom, he 
decided that afternoon love-making could be prosecuted successfully; but 
out of the same wisdom he was convinced that marriage would prove a 
ghastly failure. He found it appalling to imagine being married and 
encountering his wife after dark. 


So he had eschewed all love-making, regulated his dual life, cleaned up 

a million in business, fought shy of match-making mamas and bright- and 
eager-eyed young ladies of various ages, met Lilian Gersdale and made it 
a rigid observance never to see her later than eight o'clock in the 

evening, ran of nights after his coyotes, and slept in forest lairs--and 
through it all had kept his secret save for Lee Sing ... and now, Dave 
Slotter. It was the latter's discovery of both his selves that 

frightened him. In spite of the counter fright he had given the burglar, 

the latter might talk. And even if he did not, sooner or later he would 

be found out by some one else. 


Thus it was that James Ward made a fresh and heroic effort to control 

the Teutonic barbarian that was half of him. So well did he make it a 
point to see Lilian in the afternoons and early evenings, that the time 
came when she accepted him for better or worse, and when he prayed 
privily and fervently that it was not for worse. During this period no 
prize-fighter ever trained more harshly and faithfully for a contest 

than he trained to subdue the wild savage in him. Among other things, he 
strove to exhaust himself during the day, so that sleep would render him 
deaf to the call of the night. He took a vacation from the office and 

went on long hunting trips, following the deer through the most 
inaccessible and rugged country he could find--and always in the 
daytime. Night found him indoors and tired. At home he installed a score 
of exercise machines, and where other men might go through a particular 
movement ten times, he went hundreds. Also, as a compromise, he built a 
sleeping porch on the second story. Here he at least breathed the 

blessed night air. Double screens prevented him from escaping into the 
woods, and each night Lee Sing locked him in and each morning let him 
out. 


The time came, in the month of August, when he engaged additional 
servants to assist Lee Sing and dared a house party in his Mill Valley 
bungalow. Lilian, her mother and brother, and half a dozen mutual 
friends, were the guests. For two days and nights all went well. And on 
the third night, playing bridge till eleven o'clock, he had reason to be 
proud of himself. His restlessness he successfully hid, but as luck 
would have it, Lilian Gersdale was his opponent on his right. She was a 
frail delicate flower of a woman, and in his night-mood her very frailty 
incensed him. Not that he loved her less, but that he felt almost 
irresistibly impelled to reach out and paw and maul her. Especially was 
this true when she was engaged in playing a winning hand against him. 


He had one of the deer-hounds brought in, and, when it seemed he must 
fly to pieces with the tension, a caressing hand laid on the animal 
brought him relief. These contacts with the hairy coat gave him instant 
easement and enabled him to play out the evening. Nor did any one guess 
the terrible struggle their host was making, the while he laughed so 
carelessly and played so keenly and deliberately. 


When they separated for the night, he saw to it that he parted from 
Lilian in the presence of the others. Once on his sleeping porch, and 
safely locked in, he doubled and tripled and even quadrupled his 
exercises until, exhausted, he lay down on the couch to woo sleep and to 
ponder two problems that especially troubled him. One was this matter 
of exercise. It was a paradox. The more he exercised in this excessive 
fashion, the stronger he became. While it was true that he thus quite 
tired out his night-running Teutonic self, it seemed that he was merely 
setting back the fatal day when his strength would be too much for him 
and overpower him, and then it would be a strength more terrible than he 
had yet known. The other problem was that of his marriage and of the 
stratagems he must employ in order to avoid his wife after dark. And 
thus fruitlessly pondering he fell asleep. 


Now, where the huge grizzly bear came from that night was long a 
mystery, while the people of the Springs Brothers' Circus, showing at 
Sausalito, searched long and vainly for "Big Ben, the Biggest Grizzly in 
Captivity." But Big Ben escaped, and, out of the mazes of half a 
thousand bungalows and country estates, selected the grounds of James J. 
Ward for visitation. The first Mr. Ward knew was when he found himself 
on his feet, quivering and tense, a surge of battle in his breast and on 

his lips the old war-chant. From without came a wild baying and 
bellowing of the hounds. And sharp as a knife-thrust through the 
pandemonium came the agony of a stricken dog--his dog, he knew. 


Not stopping for slippers, pajama-clad, he burst through the door Lee 
Sing had so carefully locked, and sped down the stairs and out into the 
night. As his naked feet struck the graveled driveway, he stopped 
abruptly, reached under the steps to a hiding-place he knew well, and 
pulled forth a huge knotty club--his old companion on many a mad night 
adventure on the hills. The frantic hullabaloo of the dogs was coming 
nearer, and, swinging the club, he sprang straight into the thickets to 
meet it. 


The aroused household assembled on the wide veranda. Somebody turned on 
the electric lights, but they could see nothing but one another's 

frightened faces. Beyond the brightly illuminated driveway the trees 

formed a wall of impenetrable blackness. Yet somewhere in that blackness 

a terrible struggle was going on. There was an infernal outcry of 

animals, a great snarling and growling, the sound of blows being struck, 

and a smashing and crashing of underbrush by heavy bodies. 


The tide of battle swept out from among the trees and upon the driveway 
just beneath the onlookers. Then they saw. Mrs. Gersdale cried out and 
clung fainting to her son. Lilian, clutching the railing so 

spasmodically that a bruising hurt was left in her finger-ends for days, 
gazed horror-stricken at a yellow-haired, wild-eyed giant whom she 
recognized as the man who was to be her husband. He was swinging a great 


club, and fighting furiously and calmly with a shaggy monster that was 
bigger than any bear she had ever seen. One rip of the beast's claws had 
dragged away Ward's pajama-coat and streaked his flesh with blood. 


While most of Lilian Gersdale's fright was for the man beloved, there 
was a large portion of it due to the man himself. Never had she dreamed 
so formidable and magnificent a savage lurked under the starched shirt 
and conventional garb of her betrothed. And never had she had any 
conception of how a man battled. Such a battle was certainly not modern; 
nor was she there beholding a modern man, though she did not know it. 
For this was not Mr. James J. Ward, the San Francisco business man, but 
one unnamed and unknown, a crude, rude savage creature who, by some 
freak of chance, lived again after thrice a thousand years. 


The hounds, ever maintaining their mad uproar, circled about the fight, 
or dashed in and out, distracting the bear. When the animal turned to 
meet such flanking assaults, the man leaped in and the club came down. 
Angered afresh by every such blow, the bear would rush, and the man, 
leaping and skipping, avoiding the dogs, went backwards or circled to 
one side or the other. Whereupon the dogs, taking advantage of the 
opening, would again spring in and draw the animal's wrath to them. 


The end came suddenly. Whirling, the grizzly caught a hound with a wide 
sweeping cuff that sent the brute, its ribs caved in and its back 

broken, hurtling twenty feet. Then the human brute went mad. A foaming 
rage flecked the lips that parted with a wild inarticulate cry, as it 

sprang in, swung the club mightily in both hands, and brought it down 
full on the head of the uprearing grizzly. Not even the skull of a 

grizzly could withstand the crushing force of such a blow, and the 

animal went down to meet the worrying of the hounds. And through their 
scurrying leaped the man, squarely upon the body, where, in the white 
electric light, resting on his club, he chanted a triumph in an unknown 
tongue--a song so ancient that Professor Wertz would have given ten 
years of his life for it. 


His guests rushed to possess him and acclaim him, but James Ward, 
suddenly looking out of the eyes of the early Teuton, saw the fair frail 
Twentieth Century girl he loved, and felt something snap in his brain. 
He staggered weakly toward her, dropped the club, and nearly fell. 
Something had gone wrong with him. Inside his brain was an intolerable 
agony. It seemed as if the soul of him were flying asunder. Following 
the excited gaze of the others, he glanced back and saw the carcass of 
the bear. The sight filled him with fear. He uttered a cry and would 

have fled, had they not restrained him and led him into the bungalow. 


Es * % * * 


James J. Ward is still at the head of the firm of Ward, Knowles & Co. 
But he no longer lives in the country; nor does he run of nights after 


the coyotes under the moon. The early Teuton in him died the night of 
the Mill Valley fight with the bear. James J. Ward is now wholly James 
J. Ward, and he shares no part of his being with any vagabond 
anachronism from the younger world. And so wholly is James J. Ward 
modern, that he knows in all its bitter fullness the curse of civilized 

fear. He is now afraid of the dark, and night in the forest is to him a 
thing of abysmal terror. His city house is of the spick and span order, 
and he evinces a great interest in burglar-proof devices. His home is a 
tangle of electric wires, and after bed-time a guest can scarcely 

breathe without setting off an alarm. Also, he has invented a 
combination keyless door-lock that travelers may carry in their vest 
pockets and apply immediately and successfully under all circumstances. 
But his wife does not deem him a coward. She knows better. And, like any 
hero, he is content to rest on his laurels. His bravery is never 

questioned by those of his friends who are aware of the Mill Valley 
episode. 
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CLARIMONDE 
by Théophile Gautier 


Brother, you ask me if I have ever loved. Yes. My story is a strange and 
terrible one; and though I am sixty-six years of age, I scarcely dare 
even now to disturb the ashes of that memory. 


From my earliest childhood I had felt a vocation to the priesthood, so 
that all my studies were directed with that idea in view. Up to the age 

of twenty-four my life had been only a prolonged novitiate. Having 
completed my course of theology I successively received all the minor 
orders, and my superiors judged me worthy, despite my youth, to pass the 
last awful degree. My ordination was fixed for Easter week. 


I had never gone into the world. My world was confined by the walls of 
the college and the seminary. I knew in a vague sort of a way that there 
was something called Woman, but I never permitted my thoughts to dwell 
on such a subject, and I lived in a state of perfect innocence. Twice a 

year only I saw my infirm and aged mother, and in those visits were 
comprised my sole relations with the outer world. 


I regretted nothing; I felt not the least hesitation at taking the last 
irrevocable step; I was filled with joy and impatience. Never did a 
betrothed lover count the slow hours with more feverish ardour; I slept 
only to dream that I was saying mass; I believed there could be nothing 
in the world more delightful than to be a priest; I would have refused 
to be a king or a poet in preference. My ambition could conceive of no 
loftier aim. 


At last the great day came. I walked to the church with a step so light 

that I fancied myself sustained in air, or that I had wings upon my 
shoulders. I believed myself an angel, and wondered at the sombre and 
thoughtful faces of my companions, for there were several of us. I had 
passed all the night in prayer, and was in a condition wellnigh 

bordering on ecstasy. The bishop, a venerable old man, seemed to me God 
the Father leaning over his Eternity, and I beheld Heaven through the 
vault of the temple. 


You well know the details of that ceremony--the benediction, the 
communion under both forms, the anointing of the palms of the hands with 
the Oil of Catechumens, and then the holy sacrifice offered in concert 

with the bishop. 


Ah, truly spake Job when he declared that the imprudent man is one who 
hath not made a covenant with his eyes! I accidentally lifted my head, 
which until then I had kept down, and beheld before me, so close that it 
seemed that I could have touched her--although she was actually a 
considerable distance from me and on the further side of the sanctuary 
railing--a young woman of extraordinary beauty, and attired with royal 
magnificence. It seemed as though scales had suddenly fallen from my 
eyes. I felt like a blind man who unexpectedly recovers his sight. The 
bishop, so radiantly glorious but an instant before, suddenly vanished 
away, the tapers paled upon their golden candlesticks like stars in the 
dawn, and a vast darkness seemed to fill the whole church. The charming 
creature appeared in brief relief against the background of that 

darkness, like some angelic revelation. She seemed herself radiant, and 
radiating light rather than receiving it. 


I lowered my eyelids, firmly resolved not to again open them, that I 
might not be influenced by external objects, for distraction had 
gradually taken possession of me until I hardly knew what I was doing. 


In another minute, nevertheless, I reopened my eyes, for through my 
eyelashes I still beheld her, all sparkling with prismatic colours, and 
surrounded with such a purple penumbra as one beholds in gazing at the 
sun. 


Oh, how beautiful she was! The greatest painters, who followed ideal 
beauty into heaven itself, and thence brought back to earth the true 
portrait of the Madonna, never in their delineations even approached 
that wildly beautiful reality which I saw before me. Neither the verses 

of the poet nor the palette of the artist could convey any conception of 
her. She was rather tall, with a form and bearing of a goddess. Her 

hair, of a soft blonde hue, was parted in the midst and flowed back over 
her temples in two rivers of rippling gold; she seemed a diademed 
queen. Her forehead, bluish-white in its transparency, extended its calm 
breadth above the arches of her eyebrows, which by a strange singularity 


were almost black, and admirably relieved the effect of sea-green eyes 
of unsustainable vivacity and brilliancy. What eyes! With a single flash 
they could have decided a man's destiny. They had a life, a limpidity, 
an ardour, a humid light which I have never seen in human eyes; they 
shot forth rays like arrows, which I could distinctly _see_ enter my 
heart. I know not if the fire which illumined them came from heaven or 
from hell, but assuredly it came from one or the other. That woman was 
either an angel or a demon, perhaps both. Assuredly she never sprang 
from the flank of Eve, our common mother. Teeth of the most lustrous 
pearl gleamed in her ruddy smile, and at every inflection of her lips 
little dimples appeared in the satiny rose of her adorable cheeks. There 
was a delicacy and pride in the regal outline of her nostrils bespeaking 
noble blood. Agate gleams played over the smooth lustrous skin of her 
half-bare shoulders, and strings of great blonde pearls--almost equal to 
her neck in beauty of colour--descended upon her bosom. From time to 
time she elevated her head with the undulating grace of a startled 
serpent or peacock, thereby imparting a quivering motion to the high 
lace ruff which surrounded it like a silver trellis-work. 


She wore a robe of orange-red velvet, and from her wide ermine-lined 
sleeves there peeped forth patrician hands of infinite delicacy, and so 
ideally transparent that, like the fingers of Aurora, they permitted 

the light to shine through them. 


All these details I can recollect at this moment as plainly as though 

they were of yesterday, for notwithstanding I was greatly troubled at 

the time, nothing escaped me; the faintest touch of shading, the little 
dark speck at the point of the chin, the imperceptible down at the 

corners of the lips, the velvety floss upon the brow, the quivering 
shadows of the eyelashes upon the cheeks, I could notice everything with 
astonishing lucidity of perception. 


And gazing I felt opening within me gates that had until then remained 
closed; vents long obstructed became all clear, permitting glimpses of 
unfamiliar perspectives within; life suddenly made itself visible to me 
under a totally novel aspect. I felt as though I had just been born into 

a new world and a new order of things. A frightful anguish commenced to 
torture my heart as with red-hot pincers. Every successive minute seemed 
to me at once but a second and yet a century. Meanwhile the ceremony was 
proceeding, and with an effort of will sufficient to have uprooted a 
mountain, I strove to cry out that I would not be a priest, but I could 

not speak; my tongue seemed nailed to my palate, and I found it 
impossible to express my will by the least syllable of negation. Though 
fully awake, I felt like one under the influence of a nightmare, who 
vainly strives to shriek out the one word upon which life depends. 


She seemed conscious of the martyrdom I was undergoing, and, as though 
to encourage me, she gave me a look replete with divinest promise. Her 
eyes were a poem; their every glance was a song. 


She said to me: 


"If thou wilt be mine, I shall make thee happier than God Himself in His 
paradise. The angels themselves will be jealous of thee. Tear off that 
funeral shroud in which thou art about to wrap thyself. I am Beauty, I 

am Youth, I am Life. Come to me! Together we shall be Love. Can Jehovah 
offer thee aught in exchange? Our lives will flow on like a dream, in 

one eternal kiss. 


"Fling forth the wine of that chalice, and thou art free. I will conduct 

thee to the Unknown Isles. Thou shalt sleep in my bosom upon a bed of 
massy gold under a silver pavilion, for I love thee and would take thee 

away from thy God, before whom so many noble hearts pour forth floods of 
love which never reach even the steps of His throne!" 


These words seemed to float to my ears in a rhythm of infinite 
sweetness, for her look was actually sonorous, and the utterances of her 
eyes were re-echoed in the depths of my heart as though living lips had 
breathed them into my life. I felt myself willing to renounce God, and 
yet my tongue mechanically fulfilled all the formalities of the 
ceremony. The fair one gave me another look, so beseeching, so 
despairing that keen blades seemed to pierce my heart, and I felt my 
bosom transfixed by more swords than those of Our Lady of Sorrows. 


All was consummated; I had become a priest. 


Never was deeper anguish painted on human face than upon hers. The 
maiden who beholds her affianced lover suddenly fall dead at her side, 
the mother bending over the empty cradle of her child, Eve seated at the 
threshold of the gate of Paradise, the miser who finds a stone 
substituted for his stolen treasure, the poet who accidentally permits 

the only manuscript of his finest work to fall into the fire, could not 
wear a look so despairing, so inconsolable. All the blood had abandoned 
her charming face, leaving it whiter than marble; her beautiful arms 
hung lifelessly on either side of her body as though their muscles had 
suddenly relaxed, and she sought the support of a pillar, for her 

yielding limbs almost betrayed her. As for myself, I staggered toward 
the door of the church, livid as death, my forehead bathed with a sweat 
bloodier than that of Calvary; I felt as though I were being strangled; 
the vault seemed to have flattened down upon my shoulders, and it seemed 
to me that my head alone sustained the whole weight of the dome. 


As I was about to cross the threshold a hand suddenly caught mine--a 
woman's hand! I had never till then touched the hand of any woman. It 

was cold as a serpent's skin, and yet its impress remained upon my 

wrist, burnt there as though branded by a glowing iron. It was she. 

"Unhappy man! Unhappy man! What hast thou done?" she exclaimed in a low 
voice, and immediately disappeared in the crowd. 


The aged bishop passed by. He cast a severe and scrutinizing look upon 
me. My face presented the wildest aspect imaginable; I blushed and 
turned pale alternately; dazzling lights flashed before my eyes. A 
companion took pity on me. He seized my arm and led me out. I could not 
possibly have found my way back to the seminary unassisted. At the 
corner of a street, while the young priest's attention was momentarily 
turned in another direction, a negro page, fantastically garbed, 
approached me, and without pausing on his way slipped into my hand a 
little pocket-book with gold-embroidered corners, at the same time 
giving me a sign to hide it. I concealed it in my sleeve, and there kept 
it until I found myself alone in my cell. Then I opened the clasp. There 
were only two leaves within, bearing the words, "Clarimonde. At the 
Concini Palace." So little acquainted was I at that time with the things 
of this world that I had never heard of Clarimonde, celebrated as she 
was, and I had no idea as to where the Concini Palace was situated. I 
hazarded a thousand conjectures, each more extravagant than the last; 
but, in truth, I cared little whether she were a great lady or a 

courtesan, so that I could but see her once more. 


My love, although the growth of a single hour, had taken imperishable 
root. I gave myself up to a thousand extravagancies. I kissed the place 
upon my hand which she had touched, and I repeated her name over and 
over again for hours in succession. I only needed to close my eyes in 
order to see her distinctly as though she were actually present; and I 
reiterated to myself the words she had uttered in my ear at the church 
porch: "Unhappy man! Unhappy man! What hast thou done?" I comprehended 
at last the full horror of my situation, and the funereal and awful 
restraints of the state into which I had just entered became clearly 
revealed to me. To be a priest!--that is, to be chaste, to never love, 

to observe no distinction of sex or age, to turn from the sight of all 
beauty, to put out one's own eyes, to hide forever crouching in the 

chill shadows of some church or cloister, to visit none but the dying, 

to watch by unknown corpses, and ever bear about with one the black 
soutane as a garb of mourning for one's self, so that your very dress 
might serve as a pall for your coffin. 


What could I do in order to see Clarimonde once more? I had no pretext 
to offer for desiring to leave the seminary, not knowing any person in 
the city. I would not even be able to remain there but a short time, and 
was only waiting my assignment to the curacy which I must thereafter 
occupy. I tried to remove the bars of the window; but it was at a 

fearful height from the ground, and I found that as I had no ladder it 
would be useless to think of escaping thus. And, furthermore, I could 
descend thence only by night in any event, and afterward how should I be 
able to find my way through the inextricable labyrinth of streets? All 
these difficulties, which to many would have appeared altogether 
insignificant, were gigantic to me, a poor seminarist who had fallen in 
love only the day before for the first time, without experience, 


without money, without attire. 


"Ah!" cried I to myself in my blindness, "were I not a priest I could 

have seen her every day; I might have been her lover, her spouse. 

Instead of being wrapped in this dismal shroud of mine I would have had 
garments of silk and velvet, golden chains, a sword, and fair plumes 

like other handsome young cavaliers. My hair, instead of being 
dishonoured by the tonsure, would flow down upon my neck in waving 
curls; I would have a fine waxed moustache; I would be a gallant." But 
one hour passed before an altar, a few hastily articulated words, had 
forever cut me off from the number of the living, and I had myself 
sealed down the stone of my own tomb; I had with my own hand bolted the 
gate of my prison! 


I went to the window. The sky was beautifully blue; the trees had donned 
their spring robes; nature seemed to be making parade of an ironical 

joy. The Place_ was filled with people, some going, others coming; 
young beaux and young beauties were sauntering in couples toward the 
groves and gardens; merry youths passed by, cheerily trolling refrains 

of drinking songs--it was all a picture of vivacity, life, animation, 

gaiety, which formed a bitter contrast with my mourning and my solitude. 
On the steps of the gate sat a young mother playing with her child. She 
kissed its little rosy mouth still impearled with drops of milk, and 
performed, in order to amuse it, a thousand divine little puerilities 

such as only mothers know how to invent. The father standing at a 

little distance smiled gently upon the charming group, and with folded 
arms seemed to hug his joy to his heart. I could not endure that 

spectacle. I closed the window with violence, and flung myself on my 
bed, my heart filled with frightful hate and jealousy, and gnawed my 
fingers and my bed covers like a tiger that has passed ten days without 
food. 


I know not how long I remained in this condition, but at last, while 
writhing on the bed in a fit of spasmodic fury, I suddenly perceived the 
Abbé Sérapion, who was standing erect in the centre of the room, 
watching me attentively. Filled with shame of myself, I let my head fall 
upon my breast and covered my face with my hands. 


"Romuald, my friend, something very extraordinary is transpiring within 
you," observed Sérapion, after a few moments' silence; "your conduct is 
altogether inexplicable. You--always so quiet, so pious, so gentle--you 
to rage in your cell like a wild beast! Take heed, brother--do not 

listen to the suggestions of the devil. Fear not. Never allow yourself 

to become discouraged. The most watchful and steadfast souls are at 
moments liable to such temptation. Pray, fast, meditate, and the Evil 
Spirit will depart from you." 


The words of the Abbé Sérapion restored me to myself, and I became a 
little more calm. "I came," he continued, "to tell you that you have 


been appointed to the curacy of C----. The priest who had charge of it 
has just died, and Monseigneur the Bishop has ordered me to have you 
installed there at once. Be ready, therefore, to start tomorrow." 


To leave tomorrow without having been able to see her again, to add yet 
another barrier to the many already interposed between us, to lose 

forever all hope of being able to meet her, except, indeed, through a 
miracle! Even to write her, alas! would be impossible, for by whom could 
I despatch my letter? With my sacred character of priest, to whom could 

I dare unbosom myself, in whom could I confide? I became a prey to the 
bitterest anxiety. 


Next morning Sérapion came to take me away. Two mules freighted with our 
miserable valises awaited us at the gate. He mounted one, and I the 
other as well as I knew how. 


As we passed along the streets of the city, I gazed attentively at all 

the windows and balconies in the hope of seeing Clarimonde, but it was 
yet early in the morning, and the city had hardly opened its eyes. Mine 
sought to penetrate the blinds and window-curtains of all the palaces 
before which we were passing. Sérapion doubtless attributed this 
curiosity to my admiration of the architecture, for he slackened the 
pace of his animal in order to give me time to look around me. At last 
we passed the city gates and commenced to mount the hill beyond. When we 
arrived at its summit I turned to take a last look at the place where 
Clarimonde dwelt. The shadow of a great cloud hung over all the city; 
the contrasting colours of its blue and red roofs were lost in the 
uniform half-tint, through which here and there floated upward, like 
white flakes of foam, the smoke of freshly kindled fires. By a singular 
optical effect one edifice, which surpassed in height all the 
neighbouring buildings that were still dimly veiled by the vapours, 
towered up, fair and lustrous with the gilding of a solitary beam of 
sunlight--although actually more than a league away it seemed quite 
near. The smallest details of its architecture were plainly 
distinguishable--the turrets, the platform, the window-casements and 
even the swallow-tailed weather vanes. 


"What is that place I see over there, all lighted up by the sun?" I 

asked Sérapion. He shaded his eyes with his hand, and having looked in 
the direction indicated, replied: "It is the ancient palace which the 
Prince Concini has given to the courtesan Clarimonde. Awful things are 
done there!" 


At that instant, I know not yet whether it was a reality or an illusion, 

I fancied I saw gliding along the terrace a shapely white figure, which 
gleamed for a moment in passing and as quickly vanished. It was 
Clarimonde. 


Oh, did she know that at that very hour, all feverish and restless--from 


the height of the rugged road which separated me from her and which, 
alas! I could never more descend--I was directing my eyes upon the 

palace where she dwelt, and which a mocking beam of sunlight seemed to 
bring nigh to me, as though inviting me to enter therein as its lord? 
Undoubtedly she must have known it, for her soul was too sympathetically 
united with mine not to have felt its least emotional thrill, and that 

subtle sympathy it must have been which prompted her to climb--although 
clad only in her night-dress--to the summit of the terrace, amid the icy 
dews of the morning. 


The shadow gained the palace, and the scene became to the eye only a 
motionless ocean of roofs and gables, amid which one mountainous 
undulation was distinctly visible. Sérapion urged his mule forward, my 
own at once followed at the same gait, and a sharp angle in the road at 
last hid the city of S---- forever from my eyes, as I was destined never 
to return thither. At the close of a weary three-days' journey through 
dismal country fields, we caught sight of the cock upon the steeple of 
the church which I was to take charge of, peeping above the trees, and 
after having followed some winding roads fringed with thatched cottages 
and little gardens, we found ourselves in front of the fagade, which 
certainly possessed few features of magnificence. A porch ornamented 
with some mouldings, and two or three pillars rudely hewn from 
sandstone; a tiled roof with counterforts of the same sandstone as the 
pillars, that was all. To the left lay the cemetery, overgrown with high 
weeds, and having a great iron cross rising up in its centre; to the 

right stood the presbytery, under the shadow of the church. It was a 
house of the most extreme simplicity and frigid cleanliness. We entered 
the enclosure. A few chickens were picking up some oats scattered upon 
the ground; accustomed, seemingly, to the black habit of ecclesiastics, 
they showed no fear of our presence and scarcely troubled themselves to 
get out of our way. A hoarse, wheezy barking fell upon our ears, and we 
saw an aged dog running toward us. 


It was my predecessor's dog. He had dull bleared eyes, grizzled hair, 

and every mark of the greatest age to which a dog can possibly attain. I 
patted him gently, and he proceeded at once to march along beside me 
with an air of satisfaction unspeakable. A very old woman, who had been 
the housekeeper of the former curé, also came to meet us, and after 
having invited me into a little back parlour, asked whether I intended 

to retain her. I replied that I would take care of her, and the dog, and 

the chickens, and all the furniture her master had bequeathed her at his 
death. At this she became fairly transported with joy, and the Abbé 
Sérapion at once paid her the price which she asked for her little 


property. 


For a whole year I fulfilled all the duties of my calling with the most 
scrupulous exactitude, praying and fasting, exhorting and lending 
ghostly aid to the sick, and bestowing alms even to the extent of 
frequently depriving myself of the very necessaries of life. But I felt 


a great aridness within me, and the sources of grace seemed closed 
against me. I never found that happiness which should spring from the 
fulfilment of a holy mission; my thoughts were far away, and the words 
of Clarimonde were ever upon my lips like an involuntary refrain. Oh, 
brother, meditate well on this! Through having but once lifted my eyes 
to look upon a woman, through one fault apparently so venial, I have 
for years remained a victim to the most miserable agonies, and the 
happiness of my life has been destroyed forever. 


I will not longer dwell upon those defeats, or on those inward victories 
invariably followed by yet more terrible falls, but will at once proceed 

to the facts of my story. One night my door-bell was long and violently 
rung. The aged housekeeper arose and opened to the stranger, and the 
figure of a man, whose complexion was deeply bronzed, and who was richly 
clad in a foreign costume, with a poniard at his girdle, appeared under 
the rays of Barbara's lantern. Her first impulse was one of terror, but 

the stranger reassured her, and stated that he desired to see me at once 

on matters relating to my holy calling. Barbara invited him upstairs, 
where I was on the point of retiring. The stranger told me that his 
mistress, a very noble lady, was lying at the point of death, and 

desired to see a priest. I replied that I was prepared to follow him, 

took with me the sacred articles necessary for extreme unction, and 
descended in all haste. Two horses black as the night itself stood 

without the gate, pawing the ground with impatience, and veiling their 
chests with long streams of smoky vapour exhaled from their nostrils. He 
held the stirrup and aided me to mount upon one; then, merely laying his 
hand upon the pummel of the saddle, he vaulted on the other, pressed the 
animal's sides with his knees, and loosened rein. The horse bounded 
forward with the velocity of an arrow. Mine, of which the stranger held 
the bridle, also started off at a swift gallop, keeping up with his 
companion. We devoured the road. The ground flowed backward beneath us 
in a long streaked line of pale grey, and the black silhouettes of the 

trees seemed fleeing by us on either side like an army in rout. We 

passed through a forest so profoundly gloomy that I felt my flesh creep 
in the chill darkness with superstitious fear. The showers of bright 

sparks which flew from the stony road under the ironshod feet of our 
horses, remained glowing in our wake like a fiery trail; and had any one 
at that hour of the night beheld us both--my guide and myself--he must 
have taken us for two spectres riding upon nightmares. Witch-fires ever 
and anon flitted across the road before us, and the night-birds shrieked 
fearsomely in the depth of the woods beyond, where we beheld at 
intervals glow the phosphorescent eyes of wildcats. The manes of the 
horses became more and more dishevelled, the sweat streamed over their 
flanks, and their breath came through their nostrils hard and fast. But 
when he found them slacking pace, the guide reanimated them by uttering 
a strange, guttural, unearthly cry, and the gallop recommenced with 

fury. At last the whirlwind race ceased; a huge black mass pierced 
through with many bright points of light suddenly rose before us, the 
hoofs of our horses echoed louder upon a strong wooden drawbridge, and 


we rode under a great vaulted archway which darkly yawned between two 
enormous towers. Some great excitement evidently reigned in the castle. 
Servants with torches were crossing the courtyard in every direction, 

and above lights were ascending and descending from landing to landing. 
I obtained a confused glimpse of vast masses of architecture--columns, 
arcades, flights of steps, stairways--a royal voluptuousness and elfin 
magnificence of construction worthy of fairyland. A negro page--the same 
who had before brought me the tablet from Clarimonde, and whom I 
instantly recognized--approached to aid me in dismounting, and the 
major-domo, attired in black velvet with a gold chain about his neck, 
advanced to meet me, supporting himself upon an ivory cane. Large tears 
were falling from his eyes and streaming over his cheeks and white 

beard. "Too late!" he cried, sorrowfully shaking his venerable head. 

"Too late, sir priest! But if you have not been able to save the soul, 

come at least to watch by the poor body." 


He took my arm and conducted me to the death chamber. I wept not less 
bitterly than he, for I had learned that the dead one was none other 

than that Clarimonde whom I had so deeply and so wildly loved. A 
_prie-dieu_ stood at the foot of the bed; a bluish flame flickering in a 
bronze patera filled all the room with a wan, deceptive light, here and 
there bringing out in the darkness at intervals some projection of 
furniture or cornice. In a chiselled urn upon the table there was a 

faded white rose, whose leaves--excepting one that still held--had all 
fallen, like odorous tears, to the foot of the vase. A broken black 

mask, a fan, and disguises of every variety, which were lying on the 
arm-chairs, bore witness that death had entered suddenly and 
unannounced into that sumptuous dwelling. Without daring to cast my eyes 
upon the bed, I knelt down and commenced to repeat the Psalms for the 
Dead, with exceeding fervour, thanking God that He had placed the tomb 
between me and the memory of this woman, so that I might thereafter be 
able to utter her name in my prayers as a name forever sanctified by 
death. But my fervour gradually weakened, and I fell insensibly into a 
reverie. That chamber bore no semblance to a chamber of death. In lieu 
of the foetid and cadaverous odours which I had been accustomed to 
breathe during such funereal vigils, a languorous vapour of Oriental 
perfume--I know not what amorous odour of woman--softly floated through 
the tepid air. That pale light seemed rather a twilight gloom contrived 

for voluptuous pleasure, than a substitute for the yellow-flickering 
watch-tapers which shine by the side of corpses. I thought upon the 
strange destiny which enabled me to meet Clarimonde again at the very 
moment when she was lost to me forever, and a sigh of regretful anguish 
escaped from my breast. Then it seemed to me that some one behind me had 
also sighed, and I turned round to look. It was only an echo. But in 

that moment my eyes fell upon the bed of death which they had till then 
avoided. The red damask curtains, decorated with large flowers worked in 
embroidery, and looped up with gold bullion, permitted me to behold the 
fair dead, lying at full length, with hands joined upon her bosom. She 

was covered with a linen wrapping of dazzling whiteness, which formed a 


strong contrast with the gloomy purple of the hangings, and was of so 
fine a texture that it concealed nothing of her body's charming form, 
and allowed the eye to follow those beautiful outlines--undulating like 
the neck of a swan--which even death had not robbed of their supple 
grace. She seemed an alabaster statue executed by same skilful sculptor 
to place upon the tomb of a queen, or rather, perhaps, like a slumbering 
maiden over whom the silent snow had woven a spotless veil. 


I could no longer maintain my constrained attitude of prayer. The air of 
the alcove intoxicated me, that febrile perfume of half-faded roses 
penetrated my very brain, and I commenced to pace restlessly up and down 
the chamber, pausing at each turn before the bier to contemplate the 
graceful corpse lying beneath the transparency of its shroud. Wild 
fancies came thronging to my brain. I thought to myself that she might 
not, perhaps, be really dead; that she might only have feigned death for 
the purpose of bringing me to her castle, and then declaring her love. 
At one time I even thought I saw her foot move under the whiteness of 
the coverings, and slightly disarrange the long, straight folds of the 
winding sheet. 


And then I asked myself: "Is this indeed Clarimonde? What proof have I 
that it is she? Might not that black page have passed into the service 

of some other lady? Surely, I must be going mad to torture and afflict 
myself thus!" But my heart answered with a fierce throbbing: "It is she; 
it is she indeed!" I approached the bed again, and fixed my eyes with 
redoubled attention upon the object of my incertitude. Ah, must I 
confess it? That exquisite perfection of bodily form, although purified 
and made sacred by the shadow of death, affected me more voluptuously 
than it should have done, and that repose so closely resembled slumber 
that one might well have mistaken it for such. I forgot that I had come 
there to perform a funeral ceremony; I fancied myself a young bridegroom 
entering the chamber of the bride, who all modestly hides her fair face, 
and through coyness seeks to keep herself wholly veiled. Heartbroken 
with grief, yet wild with hope, shuddering at once with fear and 
pleasure, I bent over her and grasped the corner of the sheet. I lifted 

it back, holding my breath all the while through fear of waking her. My 
arteries throbbed with such violence that I felt them hiss through my 
temples, and the sweat poured from my forehead in streams, as though I 
had lifted a mighty slab of marble. There, indeed, lay Clarimonde, even 
as I had seen her at the church on the day of my ordination. She was not 
less charming than then. With her, death seemed but a last coquetry. The 
pallor of her cheeks, the less brilliant carnation of her lips, her long 
eyelashes lowered and relieving their dark fringe against that white 

skin, lent her an unspeakably seductive aspect of melancholy chastity 
and mental suffering; her long loose hair, still intertwined with some 
little blue flowers, made a shining pillow for her head, and veiled the 
nudity of her shoulders with its thick ringlets; her beautiful hands, 

purer, more diaphanous than the Host, were crossed on her bosom in an 
attitude of pious rest and silent prayer, which served to counteract all 


that might have proven otherwise too alluring--even after death--in the 
exquisite roundness and ivory polish of her bare arms from which the 
pearl bracelets had not yet been removed. I remained long in mute 
contemplation, and the more I gazed, the less could I persuade myself 
that life had really abandoned that beautiful body forever. I do not 
know whether it was an illusion or a reflection of the lamplight, but it 
seemed to me that the blood was again commencing to circulate under that 
lifeless pallor, although she remained all motionless. I laid my hand 
lightly on her arm; it was cold, but not colder than her hand on the day 
when it touched mine at the portals of the church. I resumed my 
position, bending my face above her, and bathing her cheeks with the 
warm dew of my tears. Ah, what bitter feelings of despair and 
helplessness, what agonies unutterable did I endure in that long watch! 
Vainly did I wish that I could have gathered all my life into one mass 
that I might give it all to her, and breathe into her chill remains the 
flame which devoured me. The night advanced, and feeling the moment of 
eternal separation approach, I could not deny myself the last sad sweet 
pleasure of imprinting a kiss upon the dead lips of her who had been my 
only love.... Oh, miracle! A faint breath mingled itself with my breath, 
and the mouth of Clarimonde responded to the passionate pressure of 
mine. Her eyes unclosed, and lighted up with something of their former 
brilliancy; she uttered a long sigh, and uncrossing her arms, passed 
them around my neck with a look of ineffable delight. "Ah, it is thou, 
Romuald;" she murmured in a voice languishingly sweet as the last 
vibrations of a harp. "What ailed thee, dearest? I waited so long for 

thee that I am dead; but we are now betrothed; I can see thee and visit 
thee. Adieu, Romuald, adieu! I love thee. That is all I wished to tell 
thee, and I give thee back the life which thy kiss for a moment 

recalled. We shall soon meet again." 


Her head fell back, but her arms yet encircled me, as though to retain 
me still. A furious whirlwind suddenly burst in that window, and entered 
the chamber. The last remaining leaf of the white rose for a moment 
palpitated at the extremity of the stalk like a butterfly's wing, then 

it detached itself and flew forth through the open casement, bearing 
with it the soul of Clarimonde. The lamp was extinguished, and I fell 
insensible upon the bosom of the beautiful dead. 


When I came to myself again I was lying on the bed in my little room at 
the presbytery, and the old dog of the former curé was licking my hand 
which had been hanging down outside of the covers. Afterward I learned 
that I had lain thus for three days, giving no evidence of life beyond 

the faintest respiration. Barbara told me that the same 
coppery-complexioned man who came to seek me on the night of my 
departure from the presbytery, had brought me back the next morning in 
a close litter, and departed immediately afterward; but none knew of any 
castle in the neighbourhood answering to the description of that in 
which IJ had again found Clarimonde. 


One morning I found the Abbé Sérapion in my room. While he inquired 
after my health in hypocritically honeyed accents, he constantly kept 
his two great yellow lion-eyes fixed upon me, and plunged his look into 
my soul like a sounding lead. Suddenly he said, in a clear vibrant 
voice, which rang in my ears like the trumpets of the Last Judgment: 


"The great courtesan Clarimonde died a few days ago, at the close of an 
orgie which lasted eight days and eight nights. It was something 
infernally splendid. The abominations of the banquets of Belshazzar and 
Cleopatra were re-enacted there. Good God, what age are we living in? 
The guests were served by swarthy slaves who spoke an unknown tongue, 
and who seemed to me to be veritable demons. The livery of the very 
least among them would have served for the gala-dress of an emperor. 
There have always been very strange stories told of this Clarimonde, and 
all her lovers came to a violent or miserable end. They used to say that 
she was a ghoul, a female vampire; but I believe she was none other than 
Beelzebub himself." 


He ceased to speak and commenced to regard me more attentively than 
ever, as though to observe the effect of his words on me. I could not 
refrain from starting when I heard him utter the name of Clarimonde, and 
this news of her death, in addition to the pain it caused me by reason 

of its coincidence with the nocturnal scenes I had witnessed, filled me 
with an agony and terror which my face betrayed, despite my utmost 
endeavours to appear composed. Sérapion fixed an anxious and severe look 
upon me, and then observed: "My son, I must warn you that you are 
standing with foot raised upon the brink of an abyss; take heed lest you 
fall therein. Satan's claws are long, and tombs are not always true to 

their trust. The tombstone of Clarimonde should be sealed down with a 
triple seal, for, if report be true, it is not the first time she has 

died. May God watch over you, Romuald!" 


And with these words the Abbé walked slowly to the door. I did not see 
him again at that time, for he left for S---- almost immediately. 


I became completely restored to health and resumed my accustomed duties. 
The memory of Clarimonde and the words of the old Abbé were constantly 
in my mind; nevertheless no extraordinary event had occurred to verify 

the funereal predictions of Sérapion, and I had commenced to believe 

that his fears and my own terrors were overexaggerated, when one night I 
had a strange dream. I had hardly fallen asleep when I heard my 
bed-curtains drawn apart, as their rings slided back upon the curtain 

rod with a sharp sound. I rose up quickly upon my elbow, and beheld the 
shadow of a woman standing erect before me. I recognized Clarimonde 
immediately. She bore in her hand a little lamp, shaped like those which 
are placed in tombs, and its light lent her fingers a rosy transparency, 
which extended itself by lessening degrees even to the opaque and milky 
whiteness of her bare arm. Her only garment was the linen winding-sheet 
which had shrouded her when lying upon the bed of death. She sought to 


gather its folds over her bosom as though ashamed of being so scantily 
clad, but her little hand was not equal to the task. She was so white 
that the colour of the drapery blended with that of her flesh under the 
pallid rays of the lamp. Enveloped with this subtle tissue which 
betrayed all the contour of her body, she seemed rather the marble 
statue of some fair antique rather than a woman endowed with life. But 
dead or living, statue or woman, shadow or body, her beauty was still 
the same, only that the green light of her eyes was less brilliant, and 
her mouth, once so warmly crimson, was only tinted with a faint tender 
rosiness, like that of her cheeks. The little blue flowers which I had 
noticed entwined in her hair were withered and dry, and had lost nearly 
all their leaves, but this did not prevent her from being charming--so 
charming that notwithstanding the strange character of the adventure, 
and the unexplainable manner in which she had entered my room, I felt 
not even for a moment the least fear. 


She placed the lamp on the table and seated herself at the foot of my 
bed; then bending toward me, she said, in that voice at once silvery 
clear and yet velvety in its sweet softness, such as I never heard from 
any lips save hers: 


"I have kept thee long in waiting, dear Romuald, and it must have seemed 
to thee that I had forgotten thee. But I come from afar off, very far 

off, and from a land whence no other has ever yet returned. There is 
neither sun nor moon in that land whence I come: all is but space and 
shadow; there is neither road nor pathway: no earth for the foot, no air 
for the wing; and nevertheless behold me here, for Love is stronger than 
Death and must conquer him in the end. Oh what sad faces and fearful 
things I have seen on my way hither! What difficulty my soul, returned 

to earth through the power of will alone, has had in finding its body 

and reinstating itself therein! What terrible efforts I had to make ere 

I could lift the ponderous slab with which they had covered me! See, the 
palms of my poor hands are all bruised! Kiss them, sweet love, that they 
may be healed!" She laid the cold palms of her hands upon my mouth, one 
after the other. I kissed them, indeed, many times, and she the while 
watched me with a smile of ineffable affection. 


I confess to my shame that I had entirely forgotten the advice of the 
Abbé Sérapion and the sacred office wherewith I had been invested. I had 
fallen without resistance, and at the first assault. I had not even made 

the least effort to repel the tempter. The fresh coolness of 

Clarimonde's skin penetrated my own, and I felt voluptuous tremors pass 
over my whole body. Poor child! in spite of all I saw afterward, I can 
hardly yet believe she was a demon; at least she had no appearance of 
being such, and never did Satan so skilfully conceal his claws and 

horns. She had drawn her feet up beneath her, and squatted down on the 
edge of the couch in an attitude full of negligent coquetry. From time 

to time she passed her little hand through my hair and twisted it into 
curls, as though trying how a new style of wearing it would become my 


face. I abandoned myself to her hands with the most guilty pleasure, 
while she accompanied her gentle play with the prettiest prattle. The 
most remarkable fact was that I felt no astonishment whatever at so 
extraordinary an adventure, and as in dreams one finds no difficulty in 
accepting the most fantastic events as simple facts, so all these 
circumstances seemed to me perfectly natural in themselves. 


"I loved thee long ere I saw thee, dear Romuald, and sought thee 
everywhere. Thou wast my dream, and I first saw thee in the church at 
the fatal moment. I said at once, 'It is he!' I gave thee a look into 
which I threw all the love I ever had, all the love I now have, all the 
love I shall ever have for thee--a look that would have damned a 
cardinal or brought a king to his knees at my feet in view of all his 
court. Thou remainedst unmoved, preferring thy God to me! 


"Ah, how jealous I am of that God whom thou didst love and still lovest 
more than me! 


"Woe is me, unhappy one that I am! I can never have thy heart all to 
myself, I whom thou didst recall to life with a kiss--dead Clarimonde, 
who for thy sake bursts asunder the gates of the tomb, and comes to 
consecrate to thee a life which she has resumed only to make thee 


happy!" 


All her words were accompanied with the most impassioned caresses, 
which bewildered my sense and my reason to such an extent, that I did 
not fear to utter a frightful blasphemy for the sake of consoling her, 
and to declare that I loved her as much as God. 


Her eyes rekindled and shone like chrysoprases. "In truth?--in very 

truth? as much as God!" she cried, flinging her beautiful arms around 

me. "Since it is so, thou wilt come with me; thou wilt follow me 
whithersoever I desire. Thou wilt cast away thy ugly black habit. Thou 
shalt be the proudest and most envied of cavaliers; thou shalt be my 

lover! To be the acknowledged lover of Clarimonde, who has refused even 
a Pope, that will be something to feel proud of! Ah, the fair, 

unspeakably happy existence, the beautiful golden life we shall live 
together! And when shall we depart, my fair sir?" 


"Tomorrow! Tomorrow!" I cried in my delirium. 


"Tomorrow, then, so let it be!" she answered. "In the meanwhile I shall 
have opportunity to change my toilet, for this is a little too light and 

in nowise suited for a voyage. I must also forthwith notify all my 
friends who believe me dead, and mourn for me as deeply as they are 
capable of doing. The money, the dresses, the carriages--all will be 
ready. I shall call for thee at this same hour. Adieu, dear heart!" And 
she lightly touched my forehead with her lips. The lamp went out, the 
curtains closed again, and all became dark; a leaden, dreamless sleep 


fell on me and held me unconscious until the morning following. 


I awoke later than usual, and the recollection of this singular 

adventure troubled me during the whole day. I finally persuaded myself 
that it was a mere vapour of my heated imagination. Nevertheless its 
sensations had been so vivid that it was difficult to persuade myself 
that they were not real, and it was not without some presentiment of 
what was going to happen that I got into bed at last, after having 
prayed God to drive far from me all thoughts of evil, and to protect the 
chastity of my slumber. 


I soon fell into a deep sleep, and my dream was continued. The curtains 
again parted, and I beheld Clarimonde, not as on the former occasion, 
pale in her pale winding-sheet, with the violets of death upon her 
cheeks but gay, sprightly, jaunty, in a superb travelling dress of green 
velvet, trimmed with gold lace, and looped up on either side to allow a 
glimpse of satin petticoat. Her blond hair escaped in thick ringlets 

from beneath a broad black felt hat, decorated with white feathers 
whimsically twisted into various shapes. In one hand she held a little 
riding whip terminated by a golden whistle. She tapped me lightly with 
it, and exclaimed: "Well, my fine sleeper, is this the way you make your 
preparations? I thought I would find you up and dressed. Arise quickly, 
we have no time to lose." 


I leaped out of bed at once. 


"Come, dress yourself, and let us go," she continued, pointing to a 
little package she had brought with her. "The horses are becoming 
impatient of delay and champing their bits at the door. We ought to 
have been by this time at least ten leagues distant from here." 


I dressed myself hurriedly, and she handed me the articles of apparel 
herself one by one, bursting into laughter from time to time at my 
awkwardness, as she explained to me the use of a garment when I had made 
a mistake. She hurriedly arranged my hair, and this done, held up before 

me a little pocket mirror of Venetian crystal, rimmed with silver 
filigree-work, and playfully asked: "How dost find thyself now? Wilt 
engage me for thy valet de chambre?" 


I was no longer the same person, and I could not even recognize myself. 

I resembled my former self no more than a finished statue resembles a 
block of stone. My old face seemed but a coarse daub of the one 

reflected in the mirror. I was handsome, and my vanity was sensibly 
tickled by the metamorphosis. That elegant apparel, that richly 
embroidered vest had made of me a totally different personage, and I 
marvelled at the power of transformation owned by a few yards of cloth 
cut after a certain pattern. The spirit of my costume penetrated my very 
skin, and within ten minutes more I had become something of a coxcomb. 


In order to feel more at ease in my new attire, I took several turns up 

and down the room. Clarimonde watched me with an air of maternal 
pleasure, and appeared well satisfied with her work. "Come, enough of 
this child's-play! Let us start, Romuald, dear. We have far to go, and 

we may not get there in time." She took my hand and led me forth. All 
the doors opened before her at a touch, and we passed by the dog without 
awaking him. 


At the gate we found Margheritone waiting, the same swarthy groom who 
had once before been my escort. He held the bridles of three horses, all 
black like those which bore us to the castle--one for me, one for him, 

one for Clarimonde. Those horses must have been Spanish genets born of 
mares fecundated by a zephyr, for they were fleet as the wind itself, 

and the moon, which had just risen at our departure to light us on our 
way, rolled over the sky like a wheel detached from her own chariot. We 
beheld her on the right leaping from tree to tree, and putting herself 

out of breath in the effort to keep up with us. Soon we came upon a 

level plain where, hard by a clump of trees, a carriage with four 

vigorous horses awaited us. We entered it, and the postilions urged 

their animals into a mad gallop. I had one arm around Clarimonde's 
waist, and one of her hands clasped in mine; her head leaned upon my 
shoulder, and I felt her bosom, half bare, lightly pressing against my 

arm. I had never known such intense happiness. In that hour I had 
forgotten everything, and I no more remembered having ever been a priest 
than I remembered what I had been doing in my mother's womb, so great 
was the fascination which the evil spirit exerted upon me. From that 
night my nature seemed in some sort to have become halved, and there 
were two men within me, neither of whom knew the other. At one moment I 
believed myself a priest who dreamed nightly that he was a gentleman, 

at another that I was a gentleman who dreamed he was a priest. I could 
no longer distinguish the dream from the reality, nor could I discover 
where the reality began or where ended the dream. The exquisite young 
lord and libertine railed at the priest, the priest loathed the 

dissolute habits of the young lord. I always retained with extreme 
vividness all the perceptions of my two lives. Only there was one absurd 
fact which I could not explain to myself--namely, that the consciousness 
of the same individuality existed in two men so opposite in character. 

It was an anomaly for which I could not account--whether I believed 
myself to be the curé of the little village of C----, or Il Signor 
Romualdo_, the titled lover of Clarimonde. 


Be that as it may, I lived, at least I believed that I lived, in Venice. 

I have never been able to discover rightly how much of illusion and how 
much of reality there was in this fantastic adventure. We dwelt in a 

great palace on the Canaleio, filled with frescoes and statues, and 
containing two Titians in the noblest style of the great master, which 
were hung in Clarimonde's chamber. It was a palace well worthy of a 
king. We had each our gondola, our _barcarolli_ in family livery, our 
music hall, and our special poet. Clarimonde always lived upon a 


magnificent scale; there was something of Cleopatra in her nature. As 
for me, I had the retinue of a prince's son, and I was regarded with as 
much reverential respect as though I had been of the family of one of 
the twelve Apostles or the four Evangelists of the Most Serene 
Republic. I would not have turned aside to allow even the Doge to pass, 
and I do not believe that since Satan fell from heaven, any creature was 
ever prouder or more insolent than I. I went to the Ridotto, and played 
with a luck which seemed absolutely infernal. I received the best of all 
society--the sons of ruined families, women of the theatre, shrewd 
knaves, parasites, hectoring swashbucklers. But notwithstanding the 
dissipation of such a life, I always remained faithful to Clarimonde. I 
loved her wildly. She would have excited satiety itself, and chained 
inconstancy. To have Clarimonde was to have twenty mistresses; aye, to 
possess all women: so mobile, so varied of aspect, so fresh in new 
charms was she all in herself--a very chameleon of a woman, in sooth. 
She made you commit with her the infidelity you would have committed 
with another, by donning to perfection the character, the attraction, 

the style of beauty of the woman who appeared to please you. She 
returned my love a hundred-fold, and it was in vain that the young 
patricians and even the Ancients of the Council of Ten made her the most 
magnificent proposals. A Foscari even went so far as to offer to espouse 
her. She rejected all his overtures. Of gold she had enough. She wished 
no longer for anything but love--a love youthful, pure, evoked by 
herself, and which should be a first and last passion. I would have been 
perfectly happy but for a cursed nightmare which recurred every night, 
and in which I believed myself to be a poor village curé, practising 
mortification and penance for my excesses during the day. Reassured by 
my constant association with her, I never thought further of the strange 
manner in which I had become acquainted with Clarimonde. But the words 
of the Abbé Sérapion concerning her recurred often to my memory, and 
never ceased to cause me uneasiness. 


For some time the health of Clarimonde had not been so good as usual; 

her complexion grew paler day by day. The physicians who were summoned 
could not comprehend the nature of her malady and knew not how to treat 
it. They all prescribed some insignificant remedies, and never called a 
second time. Her paleness, nevertheless, visibly increased, and she 

became colder and colder, until she seemed almost as white and dead as 
upon that memorable night in the unknown castle. I grieved with anguish 
unspeakable to behold her thus slowly perishing; and she, touched by my 
agony, smiled upon me sweetly and sadly with the fateful smile of those 
who feel that they must die. 


One morning I was seated at her bedside, after breakfasting from a 
little table placed close at hand, so that I might not be obliged to 

leave her for a single instant. In the act of cutting some fruit I 
accidentally inflicted rather a deep gash on my finger. The blood 
immediately gushed forth in a little purple jet, and a few drops spurted 
upon Clarimonde. Her eyes flashed, her face suddenly assumed an 


expression of savage and ferocious joy such as I had never before 
observed in her. She leaped out of her bed with animal agility--the 
agility, as it were, of an ape or a cat--and sprang upon my wound, which 
she commenced to suck with an air of unutterable pleasure. She swallowed 
the blood in little mouthfuls, slowly and carefully, like a connoisseur 
tasting a wine from Xeres or Syracuse. Gradually her eyelids half 
closed, and the pupils of her green eyes became oblong instead of round. 
From time to time she paused in order to kiss my hand, then she would 
recommence to press her lips to the lips of the wound in order to coax 
forth a few more ruddy drops. When she found that the blood would no 
longer come, she arose with eyes liquid and brilliant, rosier than a May 
dawn; her face full and fresh, her hand warm and moist--in fine, more 
beautiful than ever, and in the most perfect health. 


"I shall not die! I shall not die!" she cried, clinging to my neck, half 
mad with joy. "I can love thee yet for a long time. My life is thine, 

and all that is of me comes from thee. A few drops of thy rich and noble 
blood, more precious and more potent than all the elixirs of the earth, 
have given me back life." 


This scene long haunted my memory, and inspired me with strange doubts 
in regard to Clarimonde; and the same evening, when slumber had 
transported me to my presbytery, I beheld the Abbé Sérapion, graver and 
more anxious of aspect than ever. He gazed attentively at me, and 
sorrowfully exclaimed: "Not content with losing your soul, you now 
desire also to lose your body. Wretched young man, into how terrible a 
plight have you fallen!" The tone in which he uttered these words 
powerfully affected me, but in spite of its vividness even that 
impression was soon dissipated, and a thousand other cares erased it 
from my mind. At last one evening, while looking into a mirror whose 
traitorous position she had not taken into account, I saw Clarimonde in 
the act of emptying a powder into the cup of spiced wine which she had 
long been in the habit of preparing after our repasts. I took the cup, 
feigned to carry it to my lips, and then placed it on the nearest 

article of furniture as though intending to finish it at my leisure. 

Taking advantage of a moment when the fair one's back was turned, I 
threw the contents under the table, after which I retired to my chamber 
and went to bed, fully resolved not to sleep, but to watch and discover 
what should come of all this mystery. I did not have to wait long. 
Clarimonde entered in her night-dress, and having removed her apparel, 
crept into bed and lay down beside me. When she felt assured that I was 
asleep, she bared my arm, and drawing a gold pin from her hair, 
commenced to murmur in a low voice: 


"One drop, only one drop! One ruby at the end of my needle.... Since 
thou lovest me yet, I must not die!... Ah, poor love! His beautiful 
blood, so brightly purple, I must drink it. Sleep, my only treasure! 
Sleep, my god, my child! I will do thee no harm; I will only take of thy 
life what I must to keep my own from being forever extinguished. But 


that I love thee so much, I could well resolve to have other lovers 

whose veins I could drain; but since I have known thee all other men 

have become hateful to me.... Ah, the beautiful arm! How round it is! 

How white it is! How shall I ever dare to prick this pretty blue vein!" 

And while thus murmuring to herself she wept, and I felt her tears 

raining on my arm as she clasped it with her hands. At last she took the 
resolve, slightly punctured me with her pin, and commenced to suck up 
the blood which oozed from the place. Although she swallowed only a few 
drops, the fear of weakening me soon seized her, and she carefully tied 

a little band around my arm, afterward rubbing the wound with an unguent 
which immediately cicatrized it. 


Further doubts were impossible. The Abbé Sérapion was right. 
Notwithstanding this positive knowledge, however, I could not cease to 
love Clarimonde, and I would gladly of my own accord have given her all 
the blood she required to sustain her factitious life. Moreover, I felt 

but little fear of her. The woman seemed to plead with me for the 
vampire, and what I had already heard and seen sufficed to reassure me 
completely. In those days I had plenteous veins, which would not have 
been so easily exhausted as at present; and I would not have thought of 
bargaining for my blood, drop by drop. I would rather have opened myself 
the veins of my arm and said to her: "Drink, and may my love infiltrate 
itself throughout thy body together with my blood!" I carefully avoided 
ever making the least reference to the narcotic drink she had prepared 

for me, or to the incident of the pin, and we lived in the most perfect 
harmony. 


Yet my priestly scruples commenced to torment me more than ever, and I 
was at a loss to imagine what new penance I could invent in order to 
mortify and subdue my flesh. Although these visions were involuntary, 
and though I did not actually participate in anything relating to them, 

I could not dare to touch the body of Christ with hands so impure and a 
mind defiled by such debauches whether real or imaginary. In the effort 
to avoid falling under the influence of these wearisome hallucinations, 
I strove to prevent myself from being overcome by sleep. I held my 
eyelids open with my fingers, and stood for hours together leaning 
upright against the wall, fighting sleep with all my might; but the dust 
of drowsiness invariably gathered upon my eyes at last, and finding all 
resistance useless, I would have to let my arms fall in the extremity of 
despairing weariness, and the current of slumber would again bear me 
away to the perfidious shores. Sérapion addressed me with the most 
vehement exhortations, severely reproaching me for my softness and want 
of fervour. Finally, one day when I was more wretched than usual, he 
said to me: "There is but one way by which you can obtain relief from 
this continual torment, and though it is an extreme measure it must be 
made use of; violent diseases require violent remedies. I know where 
Clarimonde is buried. It is necessary that we shall disinter her 

remains, and that you shall behold in how pitiable a state the object 

of your love is. Then you will no longer be tempted to lose your soul 


for the sake of an unclean corpse devoured by worms, and ready to 
crumble into dust. That will assuredly restore you to yourself." For my 
part, I was so tired of this double life that I at once consented, 

desiring to ascertain beyond a doubt whether a priest or a gentleman had 
been the victim of delusion. I had become fully resolved either to kill 
one of the two men within me for the benefit of the other, or else to 

kill both, for so terrible an existence could not last long and be 

endured. The Abbé Sérapion provided himself with a mattock, a lever, and 
a lantern, and at midnight we wended our way to the cemetery of ----, 
the location and place of which were perfectly familiar to him. After 
having directed the rays of the dark lantern upon the inscriptions of 
several tombs, we came at last upon a great slab, half concealed by huge 
weeds and devoured by mosses and parasitic plants, whereupon we 
deciphered the opening lines of the epitaph: 


Here lies Clarimonde 
Who was famed in her life-time 
As the fairest of women.[1] 


[Footnote 1: 


Ici git Clarimonde 
Qui fut de son vivant 
La plus belle du monde. 


The broken beauty of the lines is unavoidably lost in the translation. | 


"It is here without a doubt," muttered Sérapion, and placing his lantern 
on the ground, he forced the point of the lever under the edge of the 
stone and commenced to raise it. The stone yielded, and he proceeded to 
work with the mattock. Darker and more silent than the night itself, I 
stood by and watched him do it, while he, bending over his dismal toil, 
streamed with sweat, panted, and his hard-coming breath seemed to have 
the harsh tone of a death rattle. It was a weird scene, and had any 
persons from without beheld us, they would assuredly have taken us 
rather for profane wretches and shroud-stealers than for priests of God. 
There was something grim and fierce in Sérapion's zeal which lent him 
the air of a demon rather than of an apostle or an angel, and his great 
aquiline face, with all its stern features brought out in strong relief 

by the lantern-light, had something fearsome in it which enhanced the 
unpleasant fancy. I felt an icy sweat come out upon my forehead in huge 
beads, and my hair stood up with a hideous fear. Within the depths of my 
own heart I felt that the act of the austere Sérapion was an abominable 
sacrilege; and I could have prayed that a triangle of fire would issue 
from the entrails of the dark clouds, heavily rolling above us, to 

reduce him to cinders. The owls which had been nestling in the 
cypress-trees, startled by the gleam of the lantern, flew against it 

from time to time, striking their dusty wings against its panes, and 
uttering plaintive cries of lamentation; wild foxes yelped in the far 


darkness, and a thousand sinister noises detached themselves from the 
silence. At last Sérapion's mattock struck the coffin itself, making its 
planks re-echo with a deep sonorous sound, with that terrible sound 
nothingness utters when stricken. He wrenched apart and tore up the lid, 
and I beheld Clarimonde, pallid as a figure of marble, with hands 
joined; her white winding-sheet made but one fold from her head to her 
feet. A little crimson drop sparkled like a speck of dew at one corner 

of her colourless mouth. Sérapion, at this spectacle, burst into fury: 

"Ah, thou art here, demon! Impure courtesan! Drinker of blood and gold!" 
And he flung holy water upon the corpse and the coffin, over which he 
traced the sign of the cross with his sprinkler. Poor Clarimonde had no 
sooner been touched by the blessed spray than her beautiful body 
crumbled into dust, and became only a shapeless and frightful mass of 
cinders and half-calcined bones. 


"Behold your mistress, my Lord Romuald!" cried the inexorable priest, as 
he pointed to these sad remains. "Will you be easily tempted after this 

to promenade on the Lido or at Fusina with your beauty?" I covered my 
face with my hands, a vast ruin had taken place within me. I returned to 
my presbytery, and the noble Lord Romuald, the lover of Clarimonde, 
separated himself from the poor priest with whom he had kept such 
strange company so long. But once only, the following night, I saw 
Clarimonde. She said to me, as she had said the first time at the 

portals of the church: "Unhappy man! Unhappy man! What hast thou done? 
Wherefore have hearkened to that imbecile priest? Wert thou not happy? 
And what harm had I ever done thee that thou shouldst violate my poor 
tomb, and lay bare the miseries of my nothingness? All communication 
between our souls and our bodies is henceforth forever broken. Adieu! 
Thou will yet regret me!" She vanished in air as smoke, and I never saw 
her more. 


Alas! she spoke truly indeed. I have regretted her more than once, and I 
regret her still. My soul's peace has been very dearly bought. The love 

of God was not too much to replace such a love as hers. And this, 

brother, is the story of my youth. Never gaze upon a woman, and walk 
abroad only with eyes ever fixed upon the ground; for however chaste and 
watchful one may be, the error of a single moment is enough to make one 
lose eternity. 
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THE MEZZOTINT 


Some time ago I believe I had the pleasure of telling you the story of 


an adventure which happened to a friend of mine by the name of 
Dennistoun, during his pursuit of objects of art for the museum at 
Cambridge. 


He did not publish his experiences very widely upon his return to 
England; but they could not fail to become known to a good many of his 
friends, and among others to the gentleman who at that time presided 
over an art museum at another University. It was to be expected that 

the story should make a considerable impression on the mind of a man 
whose vocation lay in lines similar to Dennistoun’s, and that he should 
be eager to catch at any explanation of the matter which tended to make 
it seem improbable that he should ever be called upon to deal with so 
agitating an emergency. It was, indeed, somewhat consoling to him to 
reflect that he was not expected to acquire ancient MSS. for his 
institution; that was the business of the Shelburnian Library. The 
authorities of that institution might, if they pleased, ransack obscure 
comers of the Continent for such matters. He was glad to be obliged at 
the moment to confine his attention to enlarging the already 
unsurpassed collection of English topographical drawings and engravings 
possessed by his museum. Yet, as it turned out, even a department so 
homely and familiar as this may have its dark corners, and to one of 
these Mr Williams was unexpectedly introduced. 


Those who have taken even the most limited interest in the acquisition 
of topographical pictures are aware that there is one London dealer 
whose aid is indispensable to their researches. Mr J. W. Britnell 
publishes at short intervals very admirable catalogues of a large and 
constantly changing stock of engravings, plans, and old sketches of 
mansions, churches, and towns in England and Wales. These catalogues 
were, of course, the ABC of his subject to Mr Williams: but as his 
museum already contained an enormous accumulation of topographical 
pictures, he was a regular, rather than a copious, buyer; and he rather 
looked to Mr Britnell to fill up gaps in the rank and file of his 
collection than to supply him with rarities. 


Now, in February of last year there appeared upon Mr Williams’s desk at 
the museum a catalogue from Mr Britnell’s emporium, and accompanying it 
was a typewritten communication from the dealer himself. This latter 

ran as follows: 


DEAR SIR, 
We beg to call your attention to No. 978 in our accompanying 
catalogue, which we shall be glad to send on approval. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. W. BRITNELL. 


To turn to No. 978 in the accompanying catalogue was with Mr. Williams 
(as he observed to himself) the work of a moment, and in the place 


indicated he found the following entry: 


978.— Unknown._ Interesting mezzotint: View of a manor-house, early 
part of the century. 15 by 10 inches; black frame. £2 2s. 


It was not specially exciting, and the price seemed high. However, as 
Mr Britnell, who knew his business and his customer, seemed to set 
store by it, Mr Williams wrote a postcard asking for the article to be 
sent on approval, along with some other engravings and sketches which 
appeared in the same catalogue. And so he passed without much 
excitement of anticipation to the ordinary labours of the day. 


A parcel of any kind always arrives a day later than you expect it, and 
that of Mr Britnell proved, as I believe the right phrase goes, no 
exception to the rule. It was delivered at the museum by the afternoon 
post of Saturday, after Mr Williams had left his work, and it was 
accordingly brought round to his rooms in college by the attendant, in 
order that he might not have to wait over Sunday before looking through 
it and returning such of the contents as he did not propose to keep. 

And here he found it when he came in to tea, with a friend. 


The only item with which I am concerned was the rather large, 
black-framed mezzotint of which I have already quoted the short 
description given in Mr Britnell’s catalogue. Some more details of it 
will have to be given, though I cannot hope to put before you the look 
of the picture as clearly as it is present to my own eye. Very nearly 

the exact duplicate of it may be seen in a good many old inn parlours, 
or in the passages of undisturbed country mansions at the present 
moment. It was a rather indifferent mezzotint, and an indifferent 
mezzotint is, perhaps, the worst form of engraving known. It presented 
a full-face view of a not very large manor-house of the last century, 
with three rows of plain sashed windows with rusticated masonry about 
them, a parapet with balls or vases at the angles, and a small portico 

in the centre. On either side were trees, and in front a considerable 
expanse of lawn. The legend A. W. F. sculpsit_ was engraved on the 
narrow margin; and there was no further inscription. The whole thing 
gave the impression that it was the work of an amateur. What in the 
world Mr Britnell could mean by affixing the price of £2 2s. to such an 
object was more than Mr Williams could imagine. He turned it over with 
a good deal of contempt; upon the back was a paper label, the left-hand 
half of which had been torn off. All that remained were the ends of two 
lines of writing: the first had the letters—_ngley Hall_; the 

second,— ssex_. 


It would, perhaps, be just worth while to identify the place 

represented, which he could easily do with the help of a gazetteer, and 
then he would send it back to Mr Britnell, with some remarks reflecting 
upon the judgement of that gentleman. 


He lighted the candles, for it was now dark, made the tea, and supplied 
the friend with whom he had been playing golf (for I believe the 
authorities of the University I write of indulge in that pursuit by way 
of relaxation); and tea was taken to the accompaniment of a discussion 
which golfing persons can imagine for themselves, but which the 
conscientious writer has no right to inflict upon any non-golfing 
persons. 


The conclusion arrived at was that certain strokes might have been 

better, and that in certain emergencies neither player had experienced 
that amount of luck which a human being has a right to expect. It was 
now that the friend—let us call him Professor Binks—took up the framed 
engraving, and said: 


“What’s this place, Williams?” 


“Just what I am going to try to find out,” said Williams, going to the 

shelf for a gazetteer. “Look at the back. Somethingley Hall, either in 

Sussex or Essex. Half the name’s gone, you see. You don’t happen to 
know it, I suppose?” 


“Tt’s from that man Britnell, I suppose, isn’t it?” said Binks. “Ts it 
for the museum?” 


“Well, I think I should buy it if the price was five shillings,” said 
Williams; “but for some unearthly reason he wants two guineas for it. I 
can’t conceive why. It’s a wretched engraving, and there aren’t even 
any figures to give it life.” 


“Tt’s not worth two guineas, I should think,” said Binks; “but I don’t 
think it’s so badly done. The moonlight seems rather good to me; and I 
should have thought there were_ figures, or at least a figure, just on 
the edge in front.” 


“Let’s look,” said Williams. “Well, it’s true the light is rather 
cleverly given. Where’s your figure? Oh yes! Just the head, in the very 
front of the picture.” 


And indeed there was—hardly more than a black blot on the extreme edge 
of the engraving—the head of a man or woman, a good deal muffled up, 
the back turned to the spectator, and looking towards the house. 

Williams had not noticed it before. 

“Still,” he said, “though it’s a cleverer thing than I thought, I can’t 

spend two guineas of museum money on a picture of a place I don’t 


know.” 


Professor Binks had his work to do, and soon went; and very nearly up 


to Hall time Williams was engaged in a vain attempt to identify the 
subject of his picture. “If the vowel before the ng_ had only been 

left, it would have been easy enough,” he thought; “but as it is, the 
name may be anything from Guestingley to Langley, and there are many 
more names ending like this than I thought; and this rotten book has no 
index of terminations.” 


Hall in Mr Williams’s college was at seven. It need not be dwelt upon; 
the less so as he met there colleagues who had been playing golf during 
the afternoon, and words with which we have no concern were freely 
bandied across the table—merely golfing words, I would hasten to 
explain. 


I suppose an hour or more to have been spent in what is called 
common-room after dinner. Later in the evening some few retired to 
Williams’s rooms, and I have little doubt that whist was played and 
tobacco smoked. During a lull in these operations Williams picked up 
the mezzotint from the table without looking at it, and handed it to a 
person mildly interested in art, telling him where it had come from, 
and the other particulars which we already know. 


The gentleman took it carelessly, looked at it, then said, in a tone of 
some interest: 


“Tt’s really a very good piece of work, Williams; it has quite a 
feeling of the romantic period. The light is admirably managed, it 
seems to me, and the figure, though it’s rather too grotesque, is 
somehow very impressive.” 


“Yes, isn’t it?” said Williams, who was just then busy giving 
whisky-and-soda to others of the company, and was unable to come across 
the room to look at the view again. 


It was by this time rather late in the evening, and the visitors were 

on the move. After they went Williams was obliged to write a letter or 
two and clear up some odd bits of work. At last, some time past 
midnight, he was disposed to turn in, and he put out his lamp after 
lighting his bedroom candle. The picture lay face upwards on the table 
where the last man who looked at it had put it, and it caught his eye 

as he turned the lamp down. What he saw made him very nearly drop the 
candle on the floor, and he declares now that if he had been left in 

the dark at that moment he would have had a fit. But, as that did not 
happen, he was able to put down the light on the table and take a good 
look at the picture. It was indubitable—rankly impossible, no doubt, 
but absolutely certain. In the middle of the lawn in front of the 
unknown house there was a figure where no figure had been at five 
o’clock that afternoon. It was crawling on all-fours towards the house, 
and it was muffled in a strange black garment with a white cross on the 
back. 


I do not know what is the ideal course to pursue in a situation of this 
kind. I can only tell you what Mr Williams did. He took the picture by 
one corner and carried it across the passage to a second set of rooms 
which he possessed. There he locked it up in a drawer, sported the 

doors of both sets of rooms, and retired to bed; but first he wrote out 
and signed an account of the extraordinary change which the picture had 
undergone since it had come into his possession. 


Sleep visited him rather late; but it was consoling to reflect that the 
behaviour of the picture did not depend upon his own unsupported 
testimony. Evidently the man who had looked at it the night before had 
seen something of the same kind as he had, otherwise he might have been 
tempted to think that something gravely wrong was happening either to 
his eyes or his mind. This possibility being fortunately precluded, two 
matters awaited him on the morrow. He must take stock of the picture 
very carefully, and call in a witness for the purpose, and he must make 

a determined effort to ascertain what house it was that was 

represented. He would therefore ask his neighbour Nisbet to breakfast 
with him, and he would subsequently spend a morning over the gazetteer. 


Nisbet was disengaged, and arrived about 9.30. His host was not quite 
dressed, I am sorry to say, even at this late hour. During breakfast 
nothing was said about the mezzotint by Williams, save that he had a 
picture on which he wished for Nisbet’s opinion. But those who are 
familiar with University life can picture for themselves the wide and 
delightful range of subjects over which the conversation of two Fellows 
of Canterbury College is likely to extend during a Sunday morning 
breakfast. Hardly a topic was left unchallenged, from golf to 
lawn-tennis. Yet I am bound to say that Williams was rather distraught; 
for his interest naturally centred in that very strange picture which 

was now reposing, face downwards, in the drawer in the room opposite. 


The morning pipe was at last lighted, and the moment had arrived for 

which he looked. With very considerable—almost tremulous—excitement he 
ran across, unlocked the drawer, and, extracting the picture—still face 
downwards—ran back, and put it into Nisbet’s hands. 


“Now,” he said, “Nisbet, I want you to tell me exactly what you see in 
that picture. Describe it, if you don’t mind, rather minutely. I'll 


tell you why afterwards.” 


“Well,” said Nisbet, “I have here a view of a country-house—English, I 
presume—by moonlight.” 


“Moonlight? You’re sure of that?” 


“Certainly. The moon appears to be on the wane, if you wish for 
details, and there are clouds in the sky.” 


“All right. Go on. I'll swear,” added Williams in an aside, “there was 
no moon when I saw it first.” 


“Well, there’s not much more to be said,”’ Nisbet continued. “The house 
has one—two—three rows of windows, five in each row, except at the 
bottom, where there’s a porch instead of the middle one, and—” 


“But what about figures?” said Williams, with marked interest. 

“There aren’t any,” said Nisbet; “but—” 

“What! No figure on the grass in front?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“You'll swear to that?” 

“Certainly I will. But there’s just one other thing.” 

“What?” 

“Why, one of the windows on the ground-floor—left of the door—is open.” 


“Ts it really so? My goodness! he must have got in,” said Williams, 
with great excitement; and he hurried to the back of the sofa on which 
Nisbet was sitting, and, catching the picture from him, verified the 
matter for himself. 


It was quite true. There was no figure, and there was the open window. 
Williams, after a moment of speechless surprise, went to the 
writing-table and scribbled for a short time. Then he brought two 
papers to Nisbet, and asked him first to sign one—it was his own 
description of the picture, which you have just heard—and then to read 
the other which was Williams’s statement written the night before. 


‘What can it all mean?” said Nisbet. 


“Exactly,” said Williams. “Well, one thing I must do—or three things, 
now I think of it. I must find out from Garwood”—this was his last 
night’s visitor—“what he saw, and then I must get the thing 
photographed before it goes further, and then I must find out what the 
place is.” 


“T can do the photographing myself,” said Nisbet, “and I will. But, you 
know, it looks very much as if we were assisting at the working out of 
a tragedy somewhere. The question is, has it happened already, or is it 
going to come off? You must find out what the place is. Yes,” he said, 
looking at the picture again, “I expect you’re right: he has got in. 


And if I don’t mistake there’ ll be the devil to pay in one of the rooms 
upstairs.” 


“Tl tell you what,” said Williams: “Ill take the picture across to 
old Green” (this was the senior Fellow of the College, who had been 
Bursar for many years). “It’s quite likely he’ll know it. We have 
property in Essex and Sussex, and he must have been over the two 
counties a lot in his time.” 


“Quite likely he will,” said Nisbet; “but just let me take my 
photograph first. But look here, I rather think Green isn’t up today. 
He wasn’t in Hall last night, and I think I heard him say he was going 
down for the Sunday.” 


“That’s true, too,” said Williams; “I know he’s gone to Brighton. Well, 
if you'll photograph it now, Ill go across to Garwood and get his 
statement, and you keep an eye on it while I’m gone. I’m beginning to 
think two guineas is not a very exorbitant price for it now.” 


In a short time he had returned, and brought Mr Garwood with him. 
Garwood’s statement was to the effect that the figure, when he had seen 
it, was clear of the edge of the picture, but had not got far across 

the lawn. He remembered a white mark on the back of its drapery, but 
could not have been sure it was a cross. A document to this effect was 
then drawn up and signed, and Nisbet proceeded to photograph the 
picture. 


“Now what do you mean to do?” he said. “Are you going to sit and watch 
it all day?” 


“Well, no, I think not,” said Williams. “I rather imagine we’re meant 
to see the whole thing. You see, between the time I saw it last night 
and this morning there was time for lots of things to happen, but the 
creature only got into the house. It could easily have got through its 
business in the time and gone to its own place again; but the fact of 
the window being open, I think, must mean that it’s in there now. So I 
feel quite easy about leaving it. And, besides, I have a kind of idea 
that it wouldn’t change much, if at all, in the daytime. We might go 
out for a walk this afternoon, and come in to tea, or whenever it gets 
dark. I shall leave it out on the table here, and sport the door. My 
skip can get in, but no one else.” 


The three agreed that this would be a good plan; and, further, that if 
they spent the afternoon together they would be less likely to talk 
about the business to other people; for any rumour of such a 
transaction as was going on would bring the whole of the 
Phasmatological Society about their ears. 


We may give them a respite until five o’clock. 


At or near that hour the three were entering Williams’s staircase. They 
were at first slightly annoyed to see that the door of his rooms was 
unsported; but in a moment it was remembered that on Sunday the skips 
came for orders an hour or so earlier than on weekdays. However, a 
surprise was awaiting them. The first thing they saw was the picture 
leaning up against a pile of books on the table, as it had been left, 

and the next thing was Williams’s skip, seated on a chair opposite, 
gazing at it with undisguised horror. How was this? Mr Filcher (the 
name is not my own invention) was a servant of considerable standing, 
and set the standard of etiquette to all his own college and to several 
neighbouring ones, and nothing could be more alien to his practice than 
to be found sitting on his master’s chair, or appearing to take any 
particular notice of his master’s furniture or pictures. Indeed, he 
seemed to feel this himself. He started violently when the three men 
were in the room, and got up with a marked effort. Then he said: 


“T ask your pardon, sir, for taking such a freedom as to set down.” 


“Not at all, Robert,” interposed Mr Williams. “I was meaning to ask you 
some time what you thought of that picture.” 


“Well, sir, of course I don’t set up my opinion again yours, but it 
ain’t the pictur I should ’ang where my little girl could see it, sir.” 


“Wouldn’t you, Robert? Why not?” 


“No, sir. Why, the pore child, I recollect once she see a Door Bible, 
with pictures not ’alf what that is, and we ’ad to set up with her 

three or four nights afterwards, if you’ll believe me; and if she was 

to ketch a sight of this skelinton here, or whatever it is, carrying 

off the pore baby, she would be in a taking. You know ’ow it is with 
children; ’ow nervish they git with a little thing and all. But what I 
should say, it don’t seem a right pictur to be laying about, sir, not 
where anyone that’s liable to be startled could come on it. Should you 
be wanting anything this evening, sir? Thank you, sir.” 


With these words the excellent man went to continue the round of his 
masters, and you may be sure the gentlemen whom he left lost no time in 
gathering round the engraving. There was the house, as before, under 

the waning moon and the drifting clouds. The window that had been open 
was shut, and the figure was once more on the lawn: but not this time 
crawling cautiously on hands and knees. Now it was erect and stepping 
swiftly, with long strides, towards the front of the picture. The moon 

was behind it, and the black drapery hung down over its face so that 
only hints of that could be seen, and what was visible made the 
spectators profoundly thankful that they could see no more than a white 
dome-like forehead and a few straggling hairs. The head was bent down, 
and the arms were tightly clasped over an object which could be dimly 


seen and identified as a child, whether dead or living it was not 
possible to say. The legs of the appearance alone could be plainly 
discerned, and they were horribly thin. 


From five to seven the three companions sat and watched the picture by 
turns. But it never changed. They agreed at last that it would be safe 

to leave it, and that they would return after Hall and await further 
developments. 


When they assembled again, at the earliest possible moment, the 
engraving was there, but the figure was gone, and the house was quiet 
under the moonbeams. There was nothing for it but to spend the evening 
over gazetteers and guide-books. Williams was the lucky one at last, 
and perhaps he deserved it. At 11.30 p.m. he read from Murray’s Guide 
to Essex_ the following lines: 


164 miles, Anningley_. The church has been an interesting building of 
Norman date, but was extensively classicized in the last century. It 
contains the tomb of the family of Francis, whose mansion, Anningley 
Hall, a solid Queen Anne house, stands immediately beyond the 
churchyard in a park of about 80 acres. The family is now extinct, the 
last heir having disappeared mysteriously in infancy in the year 1802. 
The father, Mr Arthur Francis, was locally known as a talented amateur 
engraver in mezzotint. After his son’s disappearance he lived in 
complete retirement at the Hall, and was found dead in his studio on 
the third anniversary of the disaster, having just completed an 
engraving of the house, impressions of which are of considerable 
rarity. 


This looked like business, and, indeed, Mr Green on his return at once 
identified the house as Anningley Hall. 


“Ts there any kind of explanation of the figure, Green?” was the 
question which Williams naturally asked. 


“T don’t know, I’m sure, Williams. What used to be said in the place 
when I first knew it, which was before I came up here, was just this: 

old Francis was always very much down on these poaching fellows, and 
whenever he got a chance he used to get a man whom he suspected of it 
turned off the estate, and by degrees he got rid of them all but one. 
Squires could do a lot of things then that they daren’t think of now. 
Well, this man that was left was what you find pretty often in that 
country—the last remains of a very old family. I believe they were 
Lords of the Manor at one time. I recollect just the same thing in my 
own parish.” 


“What, like the man in _ Tess 0’ the Durbervilles_?” Williams put in. 


“Yes, I dare say; it’s not a book I could ever read myself. But this 


fellow could show a row of tombs in the church there that belonged to 
his ancestors, and all that went to sour him a bit; but Francis, they 

said, could never get at him—he always kept just on the right side of 
the law—until one night the keepers found him at it in a wood right at 
the end of the estate. I could show you the place now; it marches with 
some land that used to belong to an uncle of mine. And you can imagine 
there was a row; and this man Gawdy (that was the name, to be 
sure—Gawdy; I thought I should get it—Gawdy), he was unlucky enough, 
poor chap! to shoot a keeper. Well, that was what Francis wanted, and 
grand juries—you know what they would have been then—and poor Gawdy was 
strung up in double-quick time; and I’ve been shown the place he was 
buried in, on the north side of the church—you know the way in that 
part of the world: anyone that’s been hanged or made away with 
themselves, they bury them that side. And the idea was that some friend 
of Gawdy’s—not a relation, because he had none, poor devil! he was the 
last of his line: kind of _spes ultima gentis —must have planned to get 
hold of Francis’s boy and put an end to _his__ line, too. I don’t 
know—it’s rather an out-of-the-way thing for an Essex poacher to think 
of—but, you know, I should say now it looks more as if old Gawdy had 
managed the job himself. Booh! I hate to think of it! have some whisky, 
Williams!” 


The facts were communicated by Williams to Dennistoun, and by him to a 
mixed company, of which I was one, and the Sadducean Professor of 
Ophiology another. I am sorry to say that the latter, when asked what 

he thought of it, only remarked: “Oh, those Bridgeford people will say 
anything”—a sentiment which met with the reception it deserved. 


I have only to add that the picture is now in the Ashleian Museum; that 
it has been treated with a view to discovering whether sympathetic ink 
has been used in it, but without effect; that Mr Britnell knew nothing 
of it save that he was sure it was uncommon; and that, though carefully 
watched, it has never been known to change again. 
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THE HAGS OF THE LONG TEETH. 


Long ago, in the old time, there came a party of gentlemen from Dublin to 
Loch Glynn a-hunting and a-fishing. They put up in the priest’s house, as 
there was no inn in the little village. 


The first day they went a-hunting, they went into the Wood of Driminuch, 
and it was not long till they routed a hare. They fired many a ball 

after him, but they could not bring him down. They followed him till they 
saw him going into a little house in the wood. 


When they came to the door, they saw a great black dog, and he would not 
let them in. 


“Put a ball through the beggar,” said a man of them. He let fly a ball, 
but the dog caught it in his mouth, chewed it, and flung it on the 
ground. They fired another ball, and another, but the dog did the same 
thing with them. Then he began barking as loud as he could, and it was 
not long till there came out a hag, and every tooth in her head as long 
as the tongs. “What are you doing to my pup?” says the hag. 


“A hare went into your house, and this dog won’t let us in after him,” 
says a man of the hunters. 


“Lie down, pup,” said the hag. Then she said: “Ye can come in if ye 
wish.” The hunters were afraid to go in, but a man of them asked: “Is 
there any person in the house with you?” 


“There are six sisters,” said the old woman. “We should like to see 
them,” said the hunters. No sooner had he said the word than the six old 
women came out, and each of them with teeth as long as the other. Such a 
sight the hunters had never seen before. 


They went through the wood then, and they saw seven vultures on one tree, 
and they screeching. The hunters began cracking balls after them, but if 
they were in it ever since they would never bring down one of them. 


There came a gray old man to them and said: “Those are the hags of the 
long tooth that are living in the little house over there. Do ye not know 
that they are under enchantment? They are there these hundreds of years, 
and they have a dog that never lets in anyone to the little house. They 
have a castle under the lake, and it is often the people saw them making 
seven swans of themselves, and going into the lake.” 


When the hunters came home that evening they told everything they heard 
and saw to the priest, but he did not believe the story. 


On the day on the morrow, the priest went with the hunters, and when they 
came near the little house they saw the big black dog at the door. The 
priest put his conveniencies for blessing under his neck, and drew out 

a book and began reading prayers. The big dog began barking loudly. The 
hags came out, and when they saw the priest they let a screech out of 
them that was heard in every part of Ireland. When the priest was a while 
reading, the hags made vultures of themselves and flew up into a big tree 


that was over the house. 


The priest began pressing in on the dog until he was within a couple of 
feet of him. 


The dog gave a leap up, struck the priest with its four feet, and put him 
head over heels. 


When the hunters took him up he was deaf and dumb, and the dog did not 
move from the door. 


They brought the priest home and sent for the bishop. When he came 
and heard the story there was great grief on him. The people gathered 
together and asked of him to banish the hags of enchantment out of the 
wood. There was fright and shame on him, and he did not know what he 
would do, but he said to them: “I have no means of banishing them till I 
go home, but I will come at the end of a month and banish them.” 


The priest was too badly hurt to say anything. The big black dog was 

father of the hags, and his name was Dermod O’Muloony. His own son killed 
him, because he found him with his wife the day after their marriage, and 
killed the sisters for fear they should tell on him. 


One night the bishop was in his chamber asleep, when one of the hags of 

the long tooth opened the door and came in. When the bishop wakened up he 
saw the hag standing by the side of his bed. He was so much afraid he was 
not able to speak a word until the hag spoke and said to him: “Let there 

be no fear on you; I did not come to do you harm, but to give you advice. 
You promised the people of Loch Glynn that you would come to banish the 
hags of the long tooth out of the wood of Driminuch. If you come you will 
never go back alive.” 


His talk came to the bishop, and he said: “I cannot break my word.” 


“We have only a year and a day to be in the wood,” said the hag, “and you 
can put off the people until then.” 


“Why are ye in the woods as ye are?” says the bishop. 


“Our brother killed us,” said the hag, “and when we went before the 
arch-judge, there was judgment passed on us, we to be as we are two 
hundred years. We have a castle under the lake, and be in it every night. 
We are suffering for the crime our father did.” Then she told him the 
crime the father did. 


“Hard is your case,” said the bishop, “but we must put up with the will 
of the arch-judge, and I shall not trouble ye.” 


“You will get an account, when we are gone from the wood,” said the hag. 


Then she went from him. 


In the morning, the day on the morrow, the bishop came to Loch Glynn. He 
sent out notice and gathered the people. Then he said to them: “It is 

the will of the arch-king that the power of enchantment be not banished 
for another year and a day, and ye must keep out of the wood until then. 
It is a great wonder to me that ye never saw the hags of enchantment till 
the hunters came from Dublin.—It’s a pity they did not remain at home.” 
About a week after that the priest was one day by himself in his chamber 
alone. The day was very fine and the window was open. The robin of the 
red breast came in and a little herb in its mouth. The priest stretched 

out his hand, and she laid the herb down on it. “Perhaps it was God sent 
me this herb,” said the priest to himself, and he ate it. He had not 

eaten it one moment till he was as well as ever he was, and he said: 

“A thousand thanks to Him who has power stronger than the power of 
enchantment.” 


Then said the robin: “Do you remember the robin of the broken foot you 
had, two years this last winter.” 


“T remember her, indeed,” said the priest, “but she went from me when the 
summer came.” 


“T am the same robin, and but for the good you did me I would not be 
alive now, and you would be deaf and dumb throughout your life. Take my 
advice now, and do not go near the hags of the long tooth any more, and 
do not tell to any person living that I gave you the herb.” Then she flew 
from him. 


When the house-keeper came she wondered to find that he had both his talk 
and his hearing. He sent word to the bishop and he came to Loch Glynn. 
He asked the priest how it was that he got better so suddenly. “It is a 
secret,” said the priest, “but a certain friend gave me a little herb and 

it cured me.” 


Nothing else happened worth telling, till the year was gone. One night 
after that the bishop was in his chamber when the door opened, and the 
hag of the long tooth walked in, and said: “I come to give you notice 
that we will be leaving the wood a week from to-day. I have one thing to 
ask of you if you will do it for me.” 


“Tf it is in my power, and it not to be against the faith,” said the 
bishop. 


“A week from to-day,” said the hag, “there will be seven vultures dead at 
the door of our house in the wood. Give orders to bury them in the quarry 
that is between the wood and Ballyglas; that is all I am asking of you.” 


“T shall do that if I am alive,” said the bishop. Then she left him, and 
he was not sorry she to go from him. 


A week after that day, the bishop came to Loch Glynn, and the day after 
he took men with him and went to the hags’ house in the wood of Driminuch. 


The big black dog was at the door, and when he saw the bishop he began 
running and never stopped until he went into the lake. 


He saw the seven vultures dead at the door, and he said to the men: “Take 
them with you and follow me.” 


They took up the vultures and followed him to the brink of the quarry. 
Then he said to them: “Throw them into the quarry: There is an end to the 
hags of the enchantment.” 


As soon as the men threw them down to the bottom of the quarry, there 
rose from it seven swans as white as snow, and flew out of their sight. 

It was the opinion of the bishop and of every person who heard the story 
that it was up to heaven they flew, and that the big black dog went to 

the castle under the lake. 


At any rate, nobody saw the hags of the long tooth or the big black dog 


from that out, any more. 
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THE MAN WITH THE PALE EYES 


by Guy de Maupassant 


Monsieur Pierre Agénor de Vargnes, the Examining Magistrate, was the 
exact opposite of a practical joker. He was dignity, staidness, 
correctness personified. As a sedate man, he was quite incapable of 
being guilty, even in his dreams, of anything resembling a practical 
joke, however remotely. I know nobody to whom he could be compared, 
unless it be the present president of the French Republic. I think it 

is useless to carry the analogy any further, and having said thus much, 

it will be easily understood that a cold shiver passed through me when 
Monsieur Pierre Agénor de Vargnes did me the honour of sending a lady 
to await on me. 


At about eight o'clock, one morning last winter, as he was leaving the 
house to go to the Palais de Justice_, his footman handed him a card, 
on which was printed: 


DOCTOR JAMES FERDINAND, 
_Member of the Academy of Medicine, 
Port-au-Prince, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour._ 


At the bottom of the card there was written in pencil: From Lady 
Frogére_. 


Monsieur de Vargnes knew the lady very well, who was a very agreeable 
Creole from Hayti, and whom he had met in many drawing-rooms, and, on 
the other hand, though the doctor's name did not awaken any 

recollections in him, his quality and titles alone required that he 

should grant him an interview, however short it might be. Therefore, 
although he was in a hurry to get out, Monsieur de Vargnes told the 
footman to show in his early visitor, but to tell him beforehand that 

his master was much pressed for time, as he had to go to the Law 

Courts. 


When the doctor came in, in spite of his usual imperturbability, he 
could not restrain a movement of surprise, for the doctor presented 
that strange anomaly of being a negro of the purest, blackest type, 
with the eyes of a white man, of a man from the North, pale, cold, 
clear blue eyes, and his surprise increased, when, after a few words of 
excuse for his untimely visit, he added, with an enigmatical smile: 


"My eyes surprise you, do they not? I was sure that they would, and, to 
tell you the truth, I came here in order that you might look at them 
well, and never forget them." 


His smile, and his words, even more than his smile, seemed to be those 
of a madman. He spoke very softly, with that childish, lisping voice, 
which is peculiar to negroes, and his mysterious, almost menacing 
words, consequently, sounded all the more as if they were uttered at 
random by a man bereft of his reason. But his looks, the looks of those 
pale, cold, clear blue eyes, were certainly not those of a madman. They 
clearly expressed menace, yes, menace, as well as irony, and, above 
all, implacable ferocity, and their glance was like a flash of 

lightning, which one could never forget. 


"I have seen," Monsieur de Vargnes used to say, when speaking about it, 
"the looks of many murderers, but in none of them have I ever observed 
such a depth of crime, and of impudent security in crime." 


And this impression was so strong, that Monsieur de Vargnes thought 
that he was the sport of some hallucination, especially as when he 

spoke about his eyes, the doctor continued with a smile, and in his 

most childish accents: "Of course, Monsieur, you cannot understand what 
I am saying to you, and I must beg your pardon for it. To-morrow you 
will receive a letter which will explain it all to you, but, first of 


all, it was necessary that I should let you have a good, a careful look 
at my eyes, my eyes, which are myself, my only and true self, as you 
will see." 


With these words, and with a polite bow, the doctor went out, leaving 
Monsieur de Vargnes extremely surprised, and a prey to this doubt, as 
he said to himself: 


"Is he merely a madman? The fierce expression, and the criminal depths 
of his looks are perhaps caused merely by the extraordinary contrast 
between his fierce looks and his pale eyes." 


And absorbed by these thoughts, Monsieur de Vargnes unfortunately 
allowed several minutes to elapse, and then he thought to himself 
suddenly: 


"No, I am not the sport of any hallucination, and this is no case of an 
optical phenomenon. This man is evidently some terrible criminal, and I 
have altogether failed in my duty in not arresting him myself at once, 
illegally, even at the risk of my life." 


The judge ran downstairs in pursuit of the doctor but it was too late; 

he had disappeared. In the afternoon, he called on Madame Frogére, to 
ask her whether she could tell him anything about the matter. She, 
however, did not know the negro doctor in the least, and was even able 

to assure him that he was a fictitious personage, for, as she was well 
acquainted with the upper classes in Hayti, she knew that the Academy 
of Medicine at Port-au-Prince had no doctor of that name among its 
members. As Monsieur de Vargnes persisted, and gave descriptions of the 
doctor, especially mentioning his extraordinary eyes, Madame Frogeére 
began to laugh and said: 


"You have certainly had to do with a hoaxer, my dear monsieur. The eyes 
which you have described are certainly those of a white man, and the 
individual must have been painted." 


On thinking it over, Monsieur de Vargnes remembered that the doctor had 
nothing of the negro about him, but his black skin, his woolly hair and 
beard, and his way of speaking, which was easily imitated, but nothing 
of the negro, not even the characteristic, undulating walk. Perhaps, 

after all, he was only a practical joker, and during the whole day, 
Monsieur de Vargnes took refuge in that view, which rather wounded his 
dignity as a man of consequence, but which appeased his scruples as a 
magistrate. 


The next day, he received the promised letter, which was written, as 
well as addressed, in letters cut out of the newspapers. It was as 
follows: 


"MONSIEUR: Doctor James Ferdinand does not exist, but the man whose 
eyes you saw does, and you will certainly recognize his eyes. This 
man has committed two crimes, for which he does not feel any 
remorse, but, as he is a psychologist, he is afraid of some day 
yielding to the irresistible temptation of confessing his crimes. 

You know better than anyone (and that is your most powerful aid), 
with what imperious force criminals, especially intellectual ones, 
feel this temptation. That great poet, Edgar Poe, has written 
masterpieces on this subject, which express the truth exactly, but 
he has omitted to mention the last phenomenon, which I will tell 
you. Yes, I, a criminal, feel a terrible wish for somebody to know 
of my crimes, and when this requirement is satisfied, my secret has 
been revealed to a confidant, I shall be tranquil for the future, 

and be freed from this demon of perversity, which only tempts us 
once. Well! Now that is accomplished. You shall have my secret; 
from the day that you recognize me by my eyes, you will try and 
find out what I am guilty of, and how I was guilty, and you will 
discover it, being a master of your profession, which, by the by, 
has procured you the honour of having been chosen by me to bear the 
weight of this secret, which now is shared by us, and by us two 
alone. I say, advisedly, by us two alone_. You could not, as a 
matter of fact, prove the reality of this secret to anyone, unless 

I were to confess it, and I defy you to obtain my public 

confession, as I have confessed it to you, _and without danger to 
myself_." 


Three months later, Monsieur de Vargnes met Monsieur X---- at an 
evening party, and at first sight, and without the slightest 

hesitation, he recognized in him those very pale, very cold, and very 
clear blue eyes, eyes which it was impossible to forget. 


The man himself remained perfectly impassive, so that Monsieur de 
Vargnes was forced to say to himself: 


"Probably I am the sport of an hallucination at this moment, or else 
there are two pairs of eyes that are perfectly similar in the world. 
And what eyes! Can it be possible?" 


The magistrate instituted inquiries into his life, and he discovered 
this, which removed all his doubts. 


Five years previously, Monsieur X---- had been a very poor, but very 
brilliant medical student, who, although he never took his doctor's 
degree, had already made himself remarkable by his microbiological 
researches. 


A young and very rich widow had fallen in love with him and married 
him. She had one child by her first marriage, and in the space of six 
months, first the child and then the mother died of typhoid fever, and 
thus Monsieur X---- had inherited a large fortune, in due form, and 
without any possible dispute. Everybody said that he had attended to 
the two patients with the utmost devotion. Now, were these two deaths 
the two crimes mentioned in his letter? 


But then, Monsieur X---- must have poisoned his two victims with the 
microbes of typhoid fever, which he had skilfully cultivated in them, 
so as to make the disease incurable, even by the most devoted care and 
attention. Why not? 


"Do you believe it?" I asked Monsieur de Vargnes. 


"Absolutely," he replied. "And the most terrible thing about it is, 

that the villain is right when he defies me to force him to confess his 

crime publicly, for I see no means of obtaining a confession, none 
whatever. For a moment, I thought of magnetism, but who could magnetize 
that man with those pale, cold, bright eyes? With such eyes, he would 
force the magnetizer to denounce himself as the culprit." 


And then he said, with a deep sigh: 
"Ah! Formerly there was something good about justice!" 


And when he saw my inquiring looks, he added in a firm and perfectly 
convinced voice: 


"Formerly, justice had torture at its command." 


"Upon my word," I replied, with all an author's unconscious and simple 
egotism, "it is quite certain that without the torture, this strange 

tale will have no conclusion, and that is very unfortunate, as far as 
regards the story I intended to make out of it." 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BUTTE 


A young man was once hunting and came to a steep hill. The east side 
of the hill suddenly dropped off to a very steep bank. He stood on 

this bank, and at the base he noticed a small opening. On going down to 
examine it more closely, he found it was large enough to admit a horse 


or buffalo. On either side of the door were figures of different animals 
engraved into the wall. 


He entered the opening and there, scattered about on the floor, lay many 
bracelets, pipes and many other things of ornament, as though they had 
been offerings to some great spirit. He passed through this first room 
and on entering the second it was so dark that he could not see his 
hands before his face, so becoming scared, he hurriedly left the place, 
and returning home told what he had seen. 


Upon hearing this the chief selected four of his most daring warriors to 
go with this young man and investigate and ascertain whether the young 
man was telling the truth or not. The five proceeded to the butte, and 

at the entrance the young man refused to go inside, as the figures on 
either side of the entrance had been changed. 


The four entered and seeing that all in the first chamber was as the 
young man had told, they went on to the next chamber and found it so 
dark that they could not see anything. They continued on, however, 
feeling their way along the walls. They finally found an entrance that 
was so narrow that they had to squeeze into it sideways. They felt their 
way around the walls and found another entrance, so low down that 
they had to crawl on their hands and knees to go through into the next 
chamber. 


On entering the last chamber they found a very sweet odor coming from 
the opposite direction. Feeling around and crawling on their hands and 
knees, they discovered a hole in the floor leading downward. From this 
hole came up the sweet odor. They hurriedly held a council, and decided 
to go no further, but return to the camp and report what they had found. 
On getting to the first chamber one of the young men said: “I am going 
to take these bracelets to show that we are telling the truth.” “No,” 

said the other three, “this being the abode of some Great Spirit, you 
may have some accident befall you for taking what is not yours.” “Ah! 
You fellows are like old women,” said he, taking a fine bracelet and 
encircling his left wrist with it. 


When they reached the village they reported what they had seen. The 
young man exhibited the bracelet to prove that it was the truth they had 
told. 


Shortly after this, these four young men were out fixing up traps for 
wolves. They would raise one end of a heavy log and place a stick under, 
bracing up the log. A large piece of meat was placed about five feet 
away from the log and this space covered with poles and willows. At 

the place where the upright stick was put, a hole was left open, large 
enough to admit the body of a wolf. The wolf, scenting the meat and 
unable to get at it through the poles and willows, would crowd into the 
hole and working his body forward, in order to get the meat, would push 


down the brace and the log thus released would hold the wolf fast under 
its weight. 


The young man with the bracelet was placing his bait under the log when 
he released the log by knocking down the brace, and the log caught his 
wrist on which he wore the bracelet. He could not release himself and 
called loud and long for assistance. His friends, hearing his call, came 

to his assistance, and on lifting the log found the young man’s wrist 
broken. “Now,” said they, “you have been punished for taking the 
wristlet out of the chamber of the mysterious butte.” 


Some time after this a young man went to the butte and saw engraved on 
the wall a woman holding in her hand a pole, with which she was holding 
up a large amount of beef which had been laid across another pole, which 
had broken in two from the weight of so much meat. 


He returned to the camp and reported what he had seen. All around the 
figure he saw marks of buffalo hoofs, also marked upon the wall. 


The next day an enormous herd of buffalo came near to the village, and 

a great many were killed. The women were busy cutting up and drying the 
meat. At one camp was more meat than at any other. The woman was hanging 
meat upon a long tent pole, when the pole broke in two and she was 

obliged to hold the meat up with another pole, just as the young man saw 

on the mysterious butte. 


Ever after that the Indians paid weekly visits to this butte, and 
thereon would read the signs that were to govern their plans. 


This butte was always considered the prophet of the tribe. 
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A TRAPPER'S GHASTLY VENGEANCE 


About a mile back from the Hudson, at Coxsackie, stood the cabin of Nick 
Wolsey, who, in the last century, was known to the river settlements as a 
hunter and trapper of correct aim, shrewdness, endurance, and taciturn 
habit. For many years he lived in this cabin alone, except for the 

company of his dog; but while visiting a camp of Indians in the 


wilderness he was struck with the engaging manner of one of the girls of 
the tribe; he repeated the visit; he found cause to go to the camp 
frequently; he made presents to the father of the maid, and at length won 
her consent to be his wife. The simple marriage ceremony of the tribe was 
performed, and Wolsey led Minamee to his home; but the wedding was 
interrupted in an almost tragic manner, for a surly fellow who had loved 
the girl, yet who never had found courage to declare himself, was wrought 
to such a jealous fury at the discovery of Wolsey's good fortune that he 
sprang at him with a knife, and would have despatched him on the spot had 
not the white man's faithful hound leaped at his throat and borne him to 
the ground. 


Wolsey disarmed the fellow and kicked and cuffed him to the edge of the 
wood, while the whole company shouted with laughter at this ignominious 
punishment, and approved it. A year or more passed. Wolsey and his Indian 
wife were happy in their free and simple life; happy, too, in their 

little babe. Wolsey was seldom absent from his cabin for any considerable 
length of time, and usually returned to it before the night set in. One 
evening he noticed that the grass and twigs were bent near his house by 
some passing foot that, with the keen eye of the woodman, he saw was not 
his wife's. 


“Some hunter,” he said, “saw the house when he passed here, and as, 
belike, he never saw one before, he stopped to look in.” For the trail 

led to his window, and diverged thence to the forest again. A few days 
later, as he was returning, he came on the footprints that were freshly 
made, and a shadow crossed his face. On nearing the door he stumbled on 
the body of his dog, lying rigid on the ground. “How did this happen, 
Minamee?” he cried, as he flung open the door. The wife answered, in a 
low voice, “O Hush! you'll wake the child.” 


Nick Wolsey entered the cabin and stood as one turned to marble. Minamee, 
his wife, sat on the gold hearth, her face and hands cut and blackened, 

her dress torn, her eyes glassy, a meaningless smile on her lips. In her 

arms she pressed the body of her infant, its dress soaked with blood, and 
the head of the little creature lay on the floor beside her. She crooned 

softly over the cold clay as if hushing it to sleep, and when Wolsey at 
length found words, she only whispered, “Hush! you will wake him.” The 
night went heavily on; day dawned, and the crooning became lower and 
lower; still, through all that day the bereft woman rocked to and fro 

upon the floor, and the agonized husband hung about her, trying in vain 

to give comfort, to bind her wounds, to get some explanation of the 
mystery that confronted him. The second night set in, and it was evident 
that it would be the last for Minamee. Her strength failed until she 

allowed herself to be placed on a couch of skins, while the body of her 
child was gently lifted from her arms. Then, for a few brief minutes, her 
reason was restored, and she found words to tell her husband how the 
Indian whose murderous attack he had thwarted at the wedding had come to 
the cabin, shot the dog that had rushed out to defend the place, beat the 


woman back from the door, tore the baby from its bed, slashed its head 
off with a knife, and, flinging the little body into her lap, departed 

with the words, “This is my revenge. I am satisfied.” Before the sun was 
in the east again Minamee was with her baby. 


Wolsey sat for hours in the ruin of his happiness, his breathing alone 
proving that he was alive, and when at last he arose and went out of the 
house, there were neither tears nor outcry; he saddled his horse and rode 
off to the westward. At nightfall he came to the Indian village where he 

had won his wife, and relating to the assembled tribe what had happened, 
he demanded that the murderer be given up to him. His demand was readily 
granted, whereupon the white man advanced on the cowering wretch, who had 
confidently expected the protection of his people, and with the quick 

fling and jerk of a raw-hide rope bound his arms to his side. Then 

casting a noose about his neck and tying the end of it to his saddle-bow, 

he set off for the Hudson. All that night he rode, the Indian walking and 
running at the horse's heels, and next day he reached his cabin. Tying 

his prisoner to a tree, the trapper cut a quantity of young willows, from 
which he fashioned a large cradle-like receptacle; in this he placed the 
culprit, face upward, and tied so stoutly that he could not move a 

finger; then going into his house, he emerged with the body of Minamee, 
and laid it, face downward, on the wretch, who could not repress a groan 
of horror as the awful burden sank on his breast. Wolsey bound together 

the living and the dead, and with a swing of his powerful arms he flung 
them on his horse's back, securing them there with so many turns of rope 
that nothing could displace them. Now he began to lash his horse until 

the poor beast trembled with anger and pain, when, flinging off the 

halter, he gave it a final lash, and the animal plunged, foaming and 
snorting, into the wilderness. When it had vanished and the hoof-beats 
were no longer heard, Nick Wolsey took his rifle on his arm and left his 
home forever. And tradition says that the horse never stopped in its mad 
career, but that on still nights it can be heard sweeping through the 

woods along the Hudson and along the Mohawk like a whirlwind, and that as 
the sound goes by a smothered voice breaks out in cursing, in appeal, 

then in harsh and dreadful laughter. 
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INGOBOCO 
(FINDING OUT WIZARDS) 


The office of Detector of Wizards was held by the Chief of Izanusi. He 
was the one chosen by the king to decide abatakati (wizard) cases. A 


big Umkamba tree, standing with its wide outstretched branches between 
Mahlabatini and Ulundi Military Kraals, was the place where he took the 
appeal cases. (The former was Mpande’s headquarters and the latter 
Cetshwayo’s.) He heard only the most complicated cases in which the 
majority of people were dissatisfied with the inferior Zanusi’s 

(detector of wizards) decision. I happened to be paying a short visit 

to these kraals during Cetshwayo’s reign, when one morning early I saw 
a great number of people collected under the Umkamba tree, and on 
asking a native standing by what these men were assembled for was told 
that the king’s chief, Sangoma, was about to “Bul’ingoboco” (inquire 
into the wizard’s case whether the right judgment had been given). Then 
my friend and I went near the place to observe the proceedings. We saw 
the demoniacal Umgoma standing with his dreaded magic wand in his right 
hand, a black tail of “Inkonkoni” (gnu), and making fearful deep noises 
in his throat (bodhla), calling the spirits to help him to touch the 

right man with his wand. While doing this he would be walking round and 
round the people, now and then making sudden leaps into the air like a 
maniac, flourishing his dreaded wand, and all the accused would be 
awaiting the final touch with fear and trembling. The Imigoma (doctors) 
who had partly heard the cases would also be present, as well as 
relations of the accused, but none of them were supposed to say 
anything to the Ingoboco man: the amadhlozi (spirits) were to instruct 
him in everything. After having gone on till thoroughly exhausted with 
the antics described, he suddenly stops near his victim, whom he 

touches on the head with the Inkonkoni tail. The poor man has then to 

be taken off at once without even a word of remonstrance or a last 
farewell from his relations. He is driven off to Kwankata, a precipice 
over a deep pond in the Mfolozi River, which is full of crocodiles. 

This place is at no great distance from Ulundi. Having reached it the 
poor victim would be first stoned, then thrown down the precipice into 
the pond, where the crocodiles were always in readiness to receive him. 
They really lived on human beings. 


Happily the morning we were watching Ingoboco the victim escaped most 
marvellously by running off at once to the king, who was standing in 

the cattle kraal, and throwing himself down at his feet, pleading for 
mercy, which was granted at once as a reward for his pluck and running 
powers. I am told that several others managed to save themselves in the 
same way, for it was quite an understood thing that if a man reached 

the king, outstripping all his pursuers, he would be saved. This also 

held good if a man reached King Mpande’s grave in safety. No one would 
dare to touch him there. 
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LIVING OR DEAD? 
I 


The widow in the house of Saradasankar, the Ranihat zemindar, had no 
kinsmen of her father's family. One after another all had died. Nor 

had she in her husband's family any one she could call her own, neither 
husband nor son. The child of her brother-in-law Saradasankar was her 
darling. Far a long time after his birth, his mother had been very ill, 

and the widow, his aunt Kadambini, had fostered him. If a woman fosters 
another's child, her love for him is all the stronger because she has 

no claim upon him-no claim of kinship, that is, but simply the claim of 
love. Love cannot prove its claim by any document which society accepts, 
and does not wish to prove it; it merely worships with double passion 

its life's uncertain treasure. Thus all the widow's thwarted love went 

out to wards this little child. One night in Sraban Kadambini died 
suddenly. For some reason her heart stopped beating. Everywhere else the 
world held on its course; only in this gentle little breast, suffering 

with love, the watch of time stood still for ever. 


Lest they should be harassed by the poike, four of the zemindar's 

Brahmin servants took away the body, without ceremony, to be burned. The 
burning-ground of Ranihat was very far from the village. There was a 

hut beside a tank, a huge banian near it, and nothing more. Formerly a 
river, now completely dried up, ran through the ground, and part of 

the watercourse had been dug out to make a tank for the performance of 
funeral rites. The people considered the tank as part of the river and 
reverenced it as such. 


Taking the body into the hut, the four men sat down to wait for the 

wood. The time seemed so long that two of the four grew restless, and 
went to see why it did not come. Nitai and Gurucharan being gone, Bidhu 
and Banamali remained to watch over the body. 


It was a dark night of Sraban. Heavy clouds hung In a starless sky. 
The two men sat silent in the dark room. Their matches and lamp were 
useless. The matches were damp, and would not light, for all their 
efforts, and the lantern went out. 


After a long silence, one said: "Brother, it would be good if we had a 
bowl of tobacco. In our hurry we brought none." 


The other answered: "I can run and bring all we want." 
Understanding why Banarnali wanted to go (From fear of ghosts, the 


burning-ground being considered haunted.), Bidhu said: "I daresay! 
Meanwhile, I suppose I am to sit here alone!" 


Conversation ceased again. Five minutes seemed like an hour. In their 
minds they cursed the two, who had gone to fetch the wood, and they 
began to suspect that they sat gossiping in some pleasant nook. There 

was no sound anywhere, except the incessant noise of frogs and crickets 
from the tank. Then suddenly they fancied that the bed shook slightly, 

as if the dead body had turned on its side. Bidhu and Banamali trembled, 
and began muttering: "Ram, Ram." A deep sigh was heard in the room. In a 
moment the watchers leapt out of the hut, and raced for the village. 


After running about three miles, they met their colleagues coming back 
with a lantern. As a matter of fact, they had gone to smoke, and knew 
nothing about the wood. But they declared that a tree had been cut down, 
and that, when it was split up, it would be brought along at once. Then 
Bidhu and Banamali told them what had happened in the hut. Nitai and 
Gurucharan scoffed at the story, and abused Bidhu and Banamali angrily 
for leaving their duty. 


Without delay all four returned to the hut. As they entered, they saw 

at once that the body was gone; nothing but an empty bed remained. They 
stared at one another. Could a jackal have taken it? But there was no 
scrap of clothing anywhere. Going outside, they saw that on the mud 

that had collected at the door of the but there were a woman's tiny 
footprints, newly made. Saradasankar was no fool, and they could hardly 
persuade him to believe in this ghost story. So after much discussion 

the four decided that it would be best to say that the body had been 

burnt. 


Towards dawn, when the men with the wood arrived they were told that, 
owing to their delay, the work had been done without them; there had 
been some wood in the but after all. No one was likely to question this, 
since a dead body is not such a valuable property that any one would 
steal it. 


II 


Every one knows that, even when there is no sign, life is often secretly 
present, and may begin again in an apparently dead body. Kadambini was 
not dead; only the machine of her life had for some reason suddenly 
stopped. 


When consciousness returned, she saw dense darkness on all sides. It 
occurred to her that she was not lying in her usual place. She called 

out "Sister," but no answer came from the darkness. As she sat up, 
terror-stricken, she remembered her death-bed, the sudden pain at her 
breast, the beginning of a choking sensation. Her elder sister-in-law 

was warming some milk for the child, when Kadambini became faint, and 
fell on the bed, saying with a choking voice: "Sister, bring the child 

here. I am worried." After that everything was black, as when an inkpot 


is upset over an exercise-book. Kadambini's memory and consciousness, 
all the letters of the world's book, in a moment became formless. The 
widow could not remember whether the child, in the sweet voice of love, 
called her "Auntie," as if for the last time, or not; she could not 
remember whether, as she left the world she knew for death's endless 
unknown journey, she had received a parting gift of affection, love's 
passage-money for the silent land. At first, I fancy, she thought the 
lonely dark place was the House of Yama, where there is nothing to see, 
nothing to hear, nothing to do, only an eternal watch. But when a cold 
damp wind drove through the open door, and she heard the croaking of 
frogs, she remembered vividly and in a moment all the rains of her short 
life, and could feel her kinship with the earth. Then came a flash 

of lightning, and she saw the tank, the banian, the great plain, the 

far-off trees. She remembered how at full moon she had sometimes come 
to bathe in this tank, and how dreadful death had seemed when she saw a 
corpse on the burning-ground. 


Her first thought was to return home. But then she reflected: "I am 

dead. How can I return home? That would bring disaster on them. I have 
left the kingdom of the living; I am my own ghost!" If this were not so, 
she reasoned, how could she have got out of Saradasankar's well-guarded 
zenana, and come to this distant burningground at midnight? Also, if her 
funeral rites had not been finished, where had the men gone who should 
burn her? Recalling her death-moment in Saradasankar's brightly-lit 
house, she now found herself alone in a distant, deserted, dark burning. 
ground. Surely she was no member of earthly society! Surely she was a 
creature of horror, of ill-omen, her own ghost! 


At this thought, all the bonds were snapped which bound her to the 
world. She felt that she had marvellous strength, endless freedom. She 
could do what she liked, go where she pleased. Mad with the inspiration 
of this new idea, she rushed from the but like a gust of wind, and stood 
upon the burning ground. All trace of shame or fear had left her. 


But as she walked on and on, her feet grew tired, her body weak. 
The plain stretched on endlessly; here and there were paddy-fields; 
sometimes she found herself standing knee-deep in water. 


At the first glimmer of dawn she heard one or two birds cry from the 
bamboo-clumps by the distant houses. Then terror seized her. She could 
not tell in what new relation she stood to the earth and to living folk. 

So long as she had been on the plain, on the burning-ground, covered by 
the dark night of Sraban, so long she had been fearless, a denizen of 

her own kingdom. By daylight the homes of men filled her with fear. Men 
and ghosts dread each other, for their tribes inhabit different banks of 

the river of death. 


Ill 


Her clothes were clotted in the mud; strange thoughts and walking by 
night had given her the aspect of a madwoman; truly, her apparition was 
such that folk might have been afraid of her, and children might have 
stoned her or run away. Luckily, the first to catch sight of her was a 
traveller. He came up, and said: "Mother, you look a respectable woman. 
Wherever are you going, alone and in this guise?" 


Kadambini, unable to collect her thoughts, stared at him in silence. 
She could not think that she was still in touch with the world, that 
she looked like a respectable woman, that a traveller was asking her 
questions. 


Again the min said: "Come, mother, I will see you home. Tell me where 
you live." 


Kadambini thought. To return to her father-in-law's house would be 
absurd, and she had no father's house. Then she remembered the friend of 
her childhood. She had not seen Jogmaya since the days of her youth, 

but from time to time they had exchanged letters. Occasionally there had 
been quarrels between them, as was only right, since Kadambini wished to 
make it dear that her love for Jogmaya was unbounded, while her friend 
complained that Kadambini did not return a love equal to her own. They 
were both sure that, if they once met, they would be inseparable. 


Kadambini said to the traveller: "I will go to Sripati's house at 
Nisindapur." 


As he was going to Calcutta, Nisindapur, though not near, was on his 
way. So he took Kadambini to Sripati s house, and the friends met 
again. At first they did not recognise one another, but gradually each 
recognised the features of the other's childhood. 


"What luck!" said Jogmaya. "I never dreamt that I should see you again. 
But how hate you come here, sister? Your father-in-law's folk surely 
didn't let you go!" 


Kadambini remained silent, and at last said: "Sister, do not ask about 
my father-in-law. Give me a corner, and treat me as a servant: I will do 
your work." 


"What?" cried Jogmaya. "Keep you like a servant! Why, you are my closest 
friend, you are my--" and so on and so on. 


Just then Sripati came in. Kadambini stared at him for some time, and 
then went out very slowly. She kept her head uncovered, and showed not 
the slightest modesty or respect. Jogmaya, fearing that Sripati would 

be prejudiced against her friend, began an elaborate explanation. But 
Sripati, who readily agreed to anything Jogmaya said, cut short her 
story, and left his wife uneasy in her mind. 


Kadambini had come, but she was not at one with her friend: death was 
between them. She could feel no intimacy for others so long as her 

existence perplexed her and consciousness remained. Kadambini would look 
at Jogmaya, and brood. She would think: "She has her husband and her 
work, she lives in a world far away from mine. She shares affection and 
duty with the people of the world; I am an empty shadow. She is among 

the living; I am in eternity." 


Jogmaya also was uneasy, but could not explain why. Women do not love 
mystery, because, though uncertainty may be transmuted into poetry, into 
heroism, into scholarship, it cannot be turned to account in household 
work. So, when a woman cannot understand a thing, she either destroys 
and forgets it, or she shapes it anew for her own use; if she fails to 

deal with it in one of these ways, she loses her temper with it. The 

greater Kadambini's abstraction became, the more impatient was Jogmaya 
with her, wondering what trouble weighed upon her mind. 


Then a new danger arose. Kadambini was afraid of herself; yet she could 
not flee from herself. Those who fear ghosts fear those who are behind 
them; wherever they cannot see there is fear. But Kadambini's chief 
terror lay in herself, for she dreaded nothing external. At the dead of 
night, when alone in her room, she screamed; in the evening, when she 
saw her shadow in the lamp-light, her whole body shook. Watching her 
fearfulness, the rest of the house fell into a sort of terror. The 

servants and Jogmaya herself began to see ghosts. 


One midnight, Kadambini came out from her bedroom weeping, and wailed at 
Jogmaya's door: "Sister, sister, let me lie at your feet! Do not put me 
by myself!" 


Jogmaya's anger was no less than her fear. She would have liked to drive 
Kadambini from the house that very second. The good-natured Sripati, 
after much effort, succeeded in quieting their guest, and put her in the 
next room. 


Next day Sripati was unexpectedly summoned to his wife's apartments. 

She began to upbraid him: "You, do you call yourself a man? A woman runs 
away from her father-in-law, and enters your house; a month passes, 

and you haven't hinted that she should go away, nor have I heard the 
slightest protest from you. I should cake it as a favour if you would 

explain yourself. You men are all alike." 


Men, as a race, have a natural partiality for womankind in general, 

foe which women themselves hold them accountable. Although Sripati 
was prepared to touch Jogmaya's body, and swear that his kind feeling 
towards the helpless but beautiful Kadambini was no whit greater than it 
should be, he could not prove it by his behaviour. He thought that her 
father-in-law's people must have treated this forlorn widow abominably, 


if she could bear it no longer, and was driven to take refuge with 

him. As she had neither father nor mother, how could he desert her? So 
saying, he let the matter drop, far he had no mind to distress Kadambini 
by asking her unpleasant questions. 


His wife, then, tried other means of her sluggish lord, until at last 
he saw that for the sake of peace he must send word to Kadambini's 
father-in-law. The result of a letter, he thought, might not be 
satisfactory; so he resolved to go to Ranihat, and act on what he 
learnt. 


So Sripati went, and Jogmaya on her part said to Kadambini "Friend, it 
hardly seems proper for you to stop here any longer. What will people 
say?" 


Kadambini stared solemnly at Jogmaya, and said: "What have I to do with 
people?" 


Jogmaya was astounded. Then she said sharply: "If you have nothing to 

do with people, we have. How can we explain the detention of a woman 
belonging to another house?" 

Kadambini said: "Where is my father-in-law's house?" 

"Confound it!" thought Jogmaya. "What will the wretched woman say next?" 
Very slowly Kadambini said: "What have I to do with you? Am I of the 
earth? You laugh, weep, love; each grips and holds his own; I merely 

look. You are human, I a shadow. I cannot understand why God has kept me 
in this world of yours." 

So strange were her look and speech that Jogmaya understood something of 
her drift, though not all. Unable either to dismiss her, or to ask her 

any more questions, she went away, oppressed with thought. 

IV 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when Sripati returned from Ranihat. 

The earth was drowned in torrents of rain. It seemed that the downpour 
would never stop, that the night would never end. 

Jogmaya asked: "Well?" 


"I've lots to say, presently." 


So saying, Sripati changed his clothes, and sat down to supper; then he 
lay dawn for a smoke. His mind was perplexed. 


His wife stilled her curiosity for a long time; then she came to his 


couch and demanded: "What did you hear?" 
"That you have certainly made a mistake." 


Jogmaya was nettled. Women never make mistakes, or, if they do, a 
sensible man never mentions them; it is better to take them on his own 
shoulders. Jogmaya snapped: "May I be permitted to hear how?" 


Sripati replied: "The woman you have taken into your house is not your 
Kadambini." 


Hearing this, she was greatly annoyed, especially since it was her 
husband who said it. "What! I don't know my own friend? I must come to 
you to recognise her! You are clever, indeed!" 


Sripati explained that there was no need to quarrel about his 
cleverness. He could prove what he said. There was no doubt that 
Jogmaya's Kadambini was dead. 


Jogmaya replied: "Listen! You've certainly made some huge mistake. 
You've been to the wrong house, or are confused as to what you have 
heard. Who told you to go yourself? Write a letter, and everything will 
be cleared up." 


Sripati was hurt by his wife's lack of faith in his executive ability; 

he produced all sorts of proof, without result. Midnight found them 

still asserting and contradicting. Although they were both agreed now 
that Kadambini should be got out of the house, although Sripati believed 
that their guest had deceived his wife all the time by a pretended 
acquaintance, and Jogmaya that she was a prostitute, yet in the present 
discussion neither would acknowledge defeat. By degrees their voices 
became so loud that they forgot that Kadambini was sleeping in the next 
room. 


The one said: "We're in a nice fix! I tell you, I heard it with my own 
ears!" And the other answered angrily: "What do I care about that? I can 
see with my own eyes, surely." 


At length Jogmaya said: "Very well. Tell me when Kadambini died." She 
thought that if she could find a discrepancy between the day of death 
and the date of some letter from Kadambini, she could prove that Sripati 
erred. 


He told her the date of Kadambini's death, and they both saw that it 
fell on the very day before she came to their house. Jogmaya's heart 
trembled, even Sripati was not unmoved. 


Just then the door flew open; a damp wind swept in and blew the lamp 
out. The darkness rushed after it, and filled the whole house. Kadambini 


stood in the room. It was nearly one o'clock, the rain was pelting 
outside. 


Kadambini spoke: "Friend, I am your Kadambini, but I am no longer 
living. I am dead." 


Jogmaya screamed with terror; Sripati could speak. 


"But, save in being dead, I have done you no wrong. If I have no place 
among the living, I have none among the dead. Oh! whither shall I go?" 


Crying as if to wake the sleeping Creator in the dense night of rain, 
she asked again: "Oh! whither shall I go?" 


So saying Kadambini left her friend fainting in the dark house, and went 
out into the world, seeking her own place. 


V 


It is hard to say how Kadambini reached Ranihat. At first she showed 
herself to no one, but spent the whole day in a ruined temple, starving. 
When the untimely afternoon of the rains was pitch-black, and people 
huddled into their houses for fear of the impending storm, then 
Kadambini came forth. Her heart trembled as she reached her 
father-in-law's house; and when, drawing a thick veil over her face, 

she entered, none of the doorkeepers objected, since they took her for a 
servant. And the rain was pouring down, and the wind howled. 


The mistress, Saradasankar's wife, was playing cards with her widowed 
sister. A servant was in the kitchen, the sick child was sleeping in the 
bedroom. Kadambini, escaping every one's notice, entered this room. I do 
not know why she had come to her father-in-law's house; she herself did 
not know; she felt only that she wanted to see her child again. She had 

no thought where to go next, or what to do. 


In the lighted room she saw the child sleeping, his fists clenched, his 
body wasted with fever. At sight of him, her heart became parched and 
thirsty. If only she could press that tortured body to her breast! 
Immediately the thought followed: "I do not exist. Who would see it? His 
mother loves company, loves gossip and cards. All the time that she left 
me in charge, she was herself free from anxiety, nor was she troubled 
about him in the least. Who will look after him now as I did?" 


The child turned on his side, and cried, half-asleep: "Auntie, give 

me water." Her darling had not yet forgotten his auntie! In a fever of 
excitement, she poured out some water, and, taking him to her breast, 
she gave it him. 


As long as he was asleep, the child felt no strangeness in taking water 


from the accustomed hand. But when Kadambini satisfied her long-starved 
longing, and kissed him and began rocking him asleep again, he awoke and 
embraced her. "Did you die, Auntie?" he asked. 


"Yes, darling." 
"And you have come back? Do not die again." 


Before she could answer disaster overtook her. One of the maidservants 
coming in with a cup of sago dropped it, and fell down. At the crash the 
mistress left her cards, and entered the room. She stood like a pillar 

of wood, unable to flee or speak. Seeing all this, the child, too, 

became terrified, and burst out weeping: "Go away, Auntie," he said, "go 
away!" 


Now at last Kadambini understood that she had not died. The old room, 
the old things, the same child, the same love, all returned to their 

living state, without change or difference between her and them. In her 
friend's house she had felt that her childhood's companion was dead. In 
her child's room she knew that the boy's "Auntie" was not dead at all. 
In anguished tones she said: "Sister, why do you dread me? See, I am as 
you knew me." 


Her sister-in-law could endure no longer, and fell into a faint. 
Saradasankar himself entered the zenana. With folded hands, he said 
piteously: "Is this right? Satis is my only son. Why do you show 

yourself to him? Are we not your own kin? Since you went, he has wasted 
away daily; his fever has been incessant; day and night he cries: 

‘Auntie, Auntie.’ You have left the world; break these bonds of maya 
(Illusory affection binding a soul to the world). We will perform all 
funeral honours." 


Kadambini could bear no more. She said: "Oh, I am not dead, I am not 
dead. Oh, how can I persuade you that I am not dead? I am living, 
living!" She lifted a brass pot from the ground and dashed it against 

her forehead. The blood ran from her brow. "Look!" she cried, "I am 
living!" Saradasankar stood like an image; the child screamed with fear, 
the two fainting women lay still. 


Then Kadambini, shouting "I am not dead, I am not dead," went down 
the steps to the zenana well, and plunged in. From the upper storey 
Saradasankar heard the splash. 

All night the rain poured; it poured next day at dawn, was pouring still 


at noon. By dying, Kadambini had given proof that she was not dead. 
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THE GHOST DANCE ON PUNCHBOWL 


Ka Hula O Na Aumakua 


Punchbowl lies back of Honolulu. It is an extinct volcano. Inside the 
crater rim is a basin whose sides are grass-covered, with groups of 
trees here and there. The little houses and small gardens of squatters 
show that there is no longer any fear of subterranean activity. A large 
part of the city of Honolulu is built on what were once the brown, 
desolate sides of the volcano sloping down to the sea. 


Punchbowl is one of the last attempts of the goddess of fire to retain 
her hold on the island of Oahu. The great ridge of mountains which 
forms the backbone of the island is a gigantic remnant of volcanic 
action, but the craters out of which this vast mass of lava was poured 
died centuries before the foothill craters threw out the last black 
sand of PunchbowI or uplifted the coral and the white sea sand and 
shells of Leahi Diamond Head. 


In the indefinite long ago, Kakei was the moi, or high ruling chief, of 
Oahu. He was enterprising and brave. He not only perfected himself in 
the use of the spear, the war-club and the sling-stone, but he rallied 
around him the restless young chiefs of the districts which 

acknowledged his supremacy. His court was filled with men who gave and 
received blows, who won and lost in the many games, who were penniless 
to-day and rich to-morrow, and yet took all that came as a matter of 
course. Kakei called these younger chiefs together and told them to 

return to their districts for a time and make preparations for a voyage 

and a battle. They must see that many new canoes were made and the best 
of the old ones repaired and repolished. They must select the bravest 

and best of their retainers and have them well armed and well 
provisioned. He hinted that it might be a long journey, therefore they 

had better provide strong mat sails for all the canoes. It might be 

many days, therefore the provisions should be such as would last. At 

once the young men with great joy hastened to their homes to obey the 
will of their chief. 


It was impossible to keep the people from talking about the expedition. 
Excitement predominated. The shrill voices of the women shouted the 
news from valley to valley. The hum of unwonted industry was heard over 
all the island. Imagination was keenly intent to discover the point 
threatened by the proposed excursion. Night after night the people 
discussed the various enemies of their king, and his prospects for 
successful battle with them, or they talked of the enlargement of his 
kingdom by the acquisition of Molokai or the increase of riches by a 


foray along the coasts of Hawaii. They prophesied great victories and 
much spoil. Months passed by and all the preparations were complete. A 
splendid body of warriors were gathered around their high chief. The 
large flotilla of canoes was launched, the sails set, and the colored 
pennants placed at the end of each mast. The young chiefs were 

brilliant in their bright yellow and red war capes and hideous with the 
war masks which many of them proudly wore as they leaped into their 
canoes and shouted “Aloha” to the friends whom they were leaving. 


As soon as the boats had left the shore the chief turned to the north 
rather than to the south, as all had been led to believe would be the 
course. Sails and paddles were both used freely. The winds of the seas 
and the strong arms of the oarsmen vied with each other in hastening 
the fleet toward the island of Kauai. Night crept over the waters, but 
the bright stars were unclouded and the path over the waters was as 
straight by night as it had been by day. 


The morning star was shining and the dawn was painting the clear sky 
with wonderful tints of pearl when Kakei and his army of warriors, 
already on the land, raised their war-cry and assaulted the people of 
the village of Waimea. 


Catching war-club and spear the chief of Waimea rushed out of his 
house, raising his war-cry. His men, half-awake, confused and dazed by 
the sudden attack, attempted to aid him in resisting the invaders. The 
battle was short and decisive. In a very little while many people were 
killed. The thatched houses were set on fire and a great destruction 
wrought. 


Kakei had ordered his warriors to seize the canoes and the women and 
children and whatever plunder in calabashes, mats, kapa cloth, stone 
implements and feather cloaks could be had, and gather all together on 
the beach. 


The captured canoes and their own great fleet were filled and the 

return safely made to Oahu. Kakei and his warriors sailed around the 
island to Honolulu Harbor. There the beach was covered with the new 
riches and the captive women and children. The king ordered a great 
feast to be prepared on the slopes of Punchbowl. Fish in abundance were 
caught, pigs and chickens were slaughtered, many ovens with red-hot 
stones were made ready, and huge calabashes of awa prepared. 


Kakei and his victorious warriors gathered around the poi-bowl, while 
the hula-girls danced most joyously before them. 


Suddenly the earth shook under them, the poi-bowls rocked as if tossed 
on the waters of the sea, the feast which had been spread before them 
moved from place to place as if made of things of life. The rocky 

cliffs of Punchbowl began to separate and come crashing down the 


hillside in great masses. The people fled in every direction, leaving a 
part of their number crushed under the falling stones. 


Then came another mighty earthquake. The side of Punchbowl opened and a 
flood of lava poured out, mixed with clouds of steam and foul gases. 
Down over the place where the feast was spread on the luau mats poured 
the fire. The feast became the food of the fire-goddess. Then a 
wonderful thing appeared above the flowing lava, in the midst of the 
clouds hovering over the crater. A number of the aumakua of Kauai were 
seen in a solemn and stately dance. Back and forth they moved to the 
rhythm of steady peals of erupting gases. The clouds swayed to and fro, 
while the ghosts moved back and forth among them. The spirits of the 
ancestors had come to protect the women and children of the households 
whose friendly deities they were. It was the ceremonial, sacred dance 

of the spirits, to be followed by swift punishment of those who had 
brought such great injury to Kauai. 


But while the ghosts continued their awful dance, the terrified king 
and his warriors hastily prepared a propitiation. The captured women 
and children were called to the beach. All the plunder brought from 
Waimea was hastily collected and placed in the hands of the captives. 
The kahunas, the priests of the king, were sent to the slope above 
Punchbowl Hill to cry out to the aumakuas that all the reparation 
possible would be made at once. 


The warriors placed the captives and their goods in canoes, and started 
back to Kauai. As the canoes passed out of sight the earthquakes 
ceased. No longer was there the thunder of imprisoned gases leaping to 
liberty. The fires died away, and the flood of lava cooled. The 
aumakuas had accepted the offered repentance of the king and his 
watriors. 


It is said that the fire never again returned to that crater or to the 
island of Oahu. 


Note: Curious and weird tales are told concerning these two small, 
picturesque volcanoes of the city which in tropical luxuriance is one 

of the most beautiful spots in the Pacific Ocean. Near the foot of 
Diamond Head, and not far from the caves which burrow its sides, was 
the heiau (temple) which was one of the last to be glutted with human 
sacrifices. Its altars were loaded with bodies of dead men when 
Kamehameha brought his warriors from Hawaii and Maui and with much 
bloodshed conquered Oahu and unified the Islands under one government. 
On the brow of Diamond Head, fronting the sea, are the remains of a 
small fish-god temple within the walls of which the less cruel 

offerings were made to Kuula to gain his favor in securing food from 

the sea. Battles were fought and noted deeds of daring done both east 


and west of this prominent crater. 


The summit of Punchbowl is crowned with a bold, frowning pile of 
perpendicular rocks. On the top of this pile peculiar human sacrifices 
are said to have been offered from time to time. 


The natives whisper a story that one of the last kings of the 

Kamehameha family, in a drunken fit, so seriously injured his son that 
ultimately death resulted. The crazed father planned an expiation. The 
word was quietly passed that no one was to move far away from his home 
that night. There was an air of mystery around the city. What happened 
was never accurately known, but a fire burned on the high rock, and the 
smoke fell around it that night. It was hinted that a drunken sailor 

might easily have disappeared while staggering through the dark 
shadows, and be but little missed. 


But back in the olden time there was laid the foundation for a legend 
which in these later days becomes a good folk-lore tale. Many of the 
Hawaiians of to-day believe in the continual presence of the aumakuas, 
the spirits of the dead. In time past the aumakuas were a powerful 
reality. An ancestor, a father or a grandfather, a makua, died. 

Sometimes he went to Po, the under-world, or to Milu, the shadow-land, 
or to Lani, the Hawaiian heaven, and sometimes he remained to be a 
torment or a blessing to his past friends. 


In Samoa, Turner says that the aumakuas were supposed to come back from 
the under-world and enter into the bodies of those they wished to 

trouble. They might find a home in the stomach or heart or bowels, but 
wherever they found an abiding-place the spirit produced disease and 
death. If a man was dying, his neighbors desired to be on good terms 

with him and did all they could to make him comfortable. 


This is very much like the power of praying to death among the 
Hawaiians. The spirit of some dead person was supposed to be the real 
destructive agent in putting to death the one prayed against. The 
aumakua (the ancestor spirit) was more powerful than any living human 
force. 


In Tahiti the oro-matuas (aumakuas) were very malignant, cruel and 
relentless in punishing those who incurred their displeasure. In all 
the different groups of islands, however, the ghosts were supposed to 
belong to particular families and to exert their mysterious power in 
caring for these households. Many Hawaiian families have stories which 
are still firmly believed, of special favors granted to individuals in 
time of danger. A school-boy in Hilo told the writer how his 
grandfather was saved when his canoe upset, and how he was safely 
brought to the land by the shark into which the family aumakua had 
entered. The story is told of a man captured in battle, tied up in 
green ti leaves ready to be put into the pit full of red-hot stones, 


and then set free by the owl in which the protector of his family was 
dwelling. “People sometimes gave the bodies of their relatives to 
sharks in order that their spirits might enter into the sharks, or 
threw them into the crater of Kilauea, that the spirits might join the 
company of volcanic deities and afterward befriend the family.” 
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THE OLD WITCH WHO LIVED IN A FOREST 


There was once a Brahmin who had five daughters, and after their 
mother died, he married another woman who was very unkind to them, 
and treated them cruelly, and starved them. So stingy was she that, 
upon one occasion, she took a grain of linseed, divided it into five 
pieces, and gave a piece to each child. 


"Are you satisfied, sister?" they asked one another, and each replied: 
"I am satisfied," except the youngest, who said: "I am hungry 

still." Then the eldest, who had still a morsel of the linseed in 

her mouth, took it and gave it to her little sister. 


Soon after their stepmother said to her husband: "These children must 
be sent away, or else I will go." 


He did his best to dissuade her, but she insisted; so, taking the 
five girls, he went with them to the river, where he suggested they 
should all cross over to the other side. "Father, you go first, 

and we will follow you." 


"No, my children, you go first, and I will follow; but, if you should 
see this umbrella which I carry floating upon the water, you will 
know that I am drowned and cannot come." 


So the children crossed over, and waited for him; but soon, to their 
grief, they saw the umbrella floating down the stream, and then they 
knew that their father had been drowned. 


After this they wandered about for many days, and passed through 
many cities. At last they came to a house in the woods, where a woman 
was sitting. She seemed very pleased to meet them, and invited them 
indoors; they went in, little knowing that she was a witch, and meant 
evil. Next day she told them to go and fetch wood, but kept back the 
eldest to sweep the house, and to keep her company. 


In the evening when the other sisters returned, they found their 
eldest sister was missing; and the witch, who did not wish them to 
know that she had eaten the child, told them that she had run back 
to her parents. The next day she did the same thing, and detained 
the second sister, and so on until only the youngest was left. 


At last the old witch told her to stay at home that day to sweep 

the house, and look after it while she went out. The child swept 

the room, and then, out of curiosity, opened a box which stood in 
the corner, and, to her horror, she saw inside it the four heads of 
her sisters! They were all smiling, and she said: "Why do you smile, 
O my sisters?" 


"Because you will also come here to-day," they replied. The poor 
child was much alarmed, and asked what she could do to escape. 


"Take all the things in this room, and tie them in a bundle, and as you 
run, throw them on the road. When the old witch comes to look for you, 
she will see the things, and, while she is picking them up, you will 

have time to escape." The child quickly did as the heads told her, 

tied the bundle, and ran away. 


There was only a broom left in the room, and when the old witch 
returned she mounted upon it, and flew through the air in hot 
pursuit. As she went along she found her things strewn on the road, 
and began picking them up one after another. This gave the child time 
to run further and further away, until, at last, she came to a peepul 
tree, and said: "O tree, shelter me!" and the tree opened, and she was 
hidden within it, all but her little finger, which remained outside, 

as the tree closed. This the old witch saw and promptly bit off: 

while she ate it, she regretted more than once that such a dainty 
morsel had escaped, but she knew there was no getting out the child; 
so she went away disappointed. 


Now, soon after, a man came to cut down the tree, but the child cried 
from inside: "Cut above, and cut below, but do not touch the middle, 
or you will cut me in half." 


The voice so amazed the man that he went and told the Rajah about it; 
and forthwith the Rajah came with all his retinue, and heard the same 
thing; so they did as the voice advised, and, after carefully opening 
the tree, found the child, a beautiful young girl, who sat with her 
hands folded within. 


"Girl," said the Rajah, "will you walk up to anybody here present to 
whose caste you belong?" 


The girl came out and walked up to a Brahmin: this decided the 
question of her birth, and that she was fitted to become the wife of 


a Prince. So the Rajah had her taken to his Palace, where they were 
afterwards married with great pomp, and lived happily ever after. 


Note.--It may interest my readers to know that the little native girl 
standing beside the peepul tree in my sketch is still living. She came 
to us during one of the great Indian famines, and we almost despaired 
of her life, for although seven years old at that time, she was a 

living skeleton, her calf measurement being exactly three-and-a-half 
inches, or half of my wrist! She is now a fine healthy child, and 

very devoted.--A.E.D. 
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HIS FATHER’S GHOST. 


A man named T‘ien Tzi-ch‘éng, of Chiang-ning, was crossing the 
Tung-t‘ing lake, when the boat was capsized, and he was drowned. His 
son, Liang-sst,, who, towards the close of the Ming dynasty, took the 
highest degree, was then a baby in arms; and his wife, hearing the bad 
news, swallowed poison forthwith,[ 120] and left the child to the care 
of his grandmother. When Liang-sst' grew up, he was appointed 
magistrate in Hu-pei, where he remained about a year. He was then 
transferred to Hu-nan, on military service; but, on reaching the 
Tung-t‘ing lake, his feelings overpowered him, and he returned to 
plead inability as an excuse for not taking up his post. Accordingly, 

he was degraded to the rank of Assistant-Magistrate, which he at first 
declined, but was finally compelled to accept; and thenceforward gave 
himself up to roaming about on the lakes and streams of the 
surrounding country, without paying much attention to his official 
duties. 


One night he had anchored his boat alongside the bank of a river, when 
suddenly the cadence of a sweetly-played flageolet broke upon his ear; 
so he strolled along by the light of the moon in the direction of the 
music, until, after a few minutes’ walking, he reached a cottage 
standing by itself, with a few citron-trees round it, and 
brilliantly-lighted inside. Approaching a window, he peeped in, and 

saw three persons sitting at a table, engaged in drinking. In the 

place of honour was a graduate of about thirty years of age; an old 

man played the host, and at the side sat a much younger man playing on 
the flageolet. When he had finished, the old man clapped his hands in 


admiration; but the graduate turned away with a sigh, as if he had not 
heard a note. “Come now, Mr. Lu,” cried the old man, addressing the 
latter, “kindly favour us with one of your songs, which, I know, must 
be worth hearing.” The graduate then began to sing as follows:-- 


“Over the river the wind blows cold on lonely me: 
Each flow’ ret trampled under foot, all verdure gone. 
At home a thousand li away, I cannot be; 
So towards the Bridge my spirit nightly wanders on.” 


The above was given in such melancholy tones that the old man smiled 
and said, “Mr. Lu, these must be experiences of your own,” and, 
immediately filling a goblet, added, “I can do nothing like that; but 

if you will let me, I will give you a song to help us on with our 

wine.” He then sung a verse from “Li T‘ai-poh,”[121] and put them all 
in a lively humour again; after which the young man said he would just 
go outside and see how high the moon was, which he did, and observing 
Liang-ssti outside, clapped his hands, and cried out to his companions, 
“There is a man at the window, who has seen all we have been doing.” 
He then led Liang-ssti in; whereupon the other two rose, and begged him 
to be seated, and to join them in their wine. The wine, however, was 
cold,[122] and he therefore declined; but the young man at once 
perceived his reason, and proceeded to warm some for him. Liang-sst 
now ordered his servant to go and buy some more, but this his host 
would not permit him to do. They next inquired Liang-ssti’s name, and 
whence he came, and then the old man said, “Why, then, you are the 
father and mother[123] of the district in which I live. My name is 
River: I am an old resident here. This young man is a Mr. Tu, of 
Kiang-si; and this gentleman,” added he, pointing to the graduate, “is 
Mr. Rushten,[124] a fellow-provincial of yours.” Mr. Rushten looked 
at Liang-ssti in rather a contemptuous way, and without taking much 
notice of him; whereupon Liang-ssti asked him whereabouts he lived in 
Chiang-ning, observing that it was strange he himself should never 
have heard of such an accomplished gentleman. “Alas!” replied Rushten, 
“it is many a long day since I left my home, and I know nothing even 
of my own family. Alas, indeed!” These words were uttered in so 
mournful a tone of voice that the old man broke in with, “Come, come, 
now! talking like this, instead of drinking when we’re all so jolly 
together; this will never do.” He then drained a bumper himself, and 
said, “I propose a game of forfeits. We'll throw with three dice; and 
whoever throws so that the spots on one die[125] equal those on the 
other two shall give us a verse with a corresponding classical 

allusion in it.” He then threw himself, and turned up an ace, a two, 

and a three; whereupon he sang the following lines:-- 


“An ace and a deuce on one side, just equal a three on the other: 
For Fan a chicken was boiled, though three years had passed, by 
Chang’s mother.[126] 
Thus friends love to meet!” 


Then the young musician threw, and turned up two twos and a four; 
whereupon he exclaimed, “Don’t laugh at the feeble allusion of an 
unlearned fellow like me:-- 


“Two deuces are equal to a four: 
Four men united their valour in the old city.[127] 
Thus brothers love to meet!’” 


Mr. Rushten followed with two aces and a two, and recited these 
lines:-- 


“Two aces are equal to a two: 
Lu-hsiang stretched out his two arms and embraced his father.[128] 
Thus father and son love to meet!” 


Liang then threw, and turned up the same as Mr. Rushten; whereupon he 
said:-- 


“Two aces are equal to a two: 
Mao-jung regaled Lin-tsung with two baskets.[129] 
Thus host and guest love to meet!” 


When the partie_ was over Liang-sst rose to go, but Mr. Rushten 
said, “Dear me! why are you in such a hurry; we haven’t had a moment 
to speak of the old place. Please stay: I was just going to ask you a 
few questions.” So Liang-ssii sat down again, and Mr. Rushten 
proceeded. “TI had an old friend,” said he, “who was drowned in the 
Tung-t‘ing lake. He bore the same name as yourself; was he a 
relative?” “He was my father,” replied Liang-sst; “how did you know 
him?” “We were friends as boys together; and when he was drowned, I 
recovered and buried his body by the river-side.”[130] Liang-sst here 
burst into tears, and thanked Mr. Rushten very warmly, begging him to 
point out his father’s grave. “Come again to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Rushten, “and I will shew it to you. You could easily find it 

yourself. It is close by here, and has ten stalks of water-rush 

growing on it.” Liang-ssii now took his leave, and went back to his 
boat, but he could not sleep for thinking of what Mr. Rushten had told 
him; and at length, without waiting for the dawn, he set out to look 

for the grave. To his great astonishment, the house where he had spent 
the previous evening had disappeared; but hunting about in the 
direction indicated by Mr. Rushten, he found a grave with ten 
water-rushes growing on it, precisely as Mr. Rushten had described. It 
then flashed across him that Mr. Rushten’s name had a special meaning, 
and that he had been holding converse with none other than the 
disembodied spirit of his own father. And, on inquiring of the people 
of the place, he learnt that twenty years before a benevolent old 
gentleman, named Kao, had been in the habit of collecting the bodies 
of persons found drowned, and burying them in that spot. Liang then 


opened the grave, and carried off his father’s remains to his own 

home, where his grandmother, to whom he described Mr. Rushten’s 
appearance, confirmed the suspicion he himself had formed. It also 
turned out that the young musician was a cousin of his, who had been 
drowned when nineteen years of age; and then he recollected that the 
boy’s father had subsequently gone to Kiang-si, and that his mother 

had died there, and had been buried at the Bamboo Bridge, to which Mr. 
Rushten had alluded in his song. But he did not know who the old man 
was.[131] 


FOOTNOTES: 
[120] This would be regarded as a very meritorious act by the Chinese. 
[121] The Byron of China. 


[122] Chinese wine--or, more correctly, spirits --is always taken 
hot; hence the term wine-kettle, which frequently occurs in these 


pages. 


[123] The Magistrate; who is supposed to be towards the people what a 
father is to his children. 


[124] This singularly un-Chinese surname is employed to keep up a 
certain play upon words which exists in the original, and which is 
important to the dénouement_ of the story. “River” is the simple 
translation of a name actually in use. 


[125] Chinese dice are the exact counterpart of our own, except that 
the ace and the four are coloured red: the ace because the combination 
of black and white would be unlucky, and the four because this number 
once turned up in response to the call of an Emperor of the T‘ang 
dynasty, who particularly wanted a four to win him the _partie_. All 
letters, despatches, and such documents, have invariably something 
_tred_ about them, this being the lucky colour, and to the Chinese, 
emblematic of prosperity and joy. 


[126] Alluding to an ancient story of a promise by a Mr. Fan that he 
would be at his friend Chang’s house that day three years. When the 
time drew near, Chang’s mother ridiculed the notion of a man keeping a 
three years’ appointment; but, acceding to her son’s instances, 

prepared a boiled chicken, which was barely ready when Fan arrived to 
eat of it. 


[127] Alluding to the celebrated oath of confederation sworn in the 
peach garden between Kuan Yii, or Kuan Ti (see No. I., note 39), Chang 
Fei (see No. LXHI., note 2), Liu Pei, who subsequently proclaimed 
himself Emperor, A.D. 221, and Chu-ko Liang, his celebrated minister, 


to whose sage counsels most of the success of the undertaking was due. 
The whole story is one of the best known of Chinese historical 
romances, bringing about, as it did, the downfall of the famous Han 
dynasty, which had endured for over 400 years. 


[128] Alluding to the story of a young man who went in search of his 
missing father. 


[129] Lin-tsung saw his host kill a chicken which he thought was 
destined for himself. However, Mao-jung served up the dainty morsel to 
his mother, while he and his guest regaled themselves with two baskets 
of common vegetables. At this instance of filial piety, Lin-tsung had 

the good sense to be charmed. 


[130] The Chinese recognise no act more worthy a virtuous man than 
that of burying stray bones, covering up exposed coffins, and so 
forth. By such means the favour of the Gods is most surely obtained, 
to say nothing of the golden opinions of the living. 


[131] This is merely our author’s way of putting the question of the 
old man’s identity. He was the Spirit of the Waters--his name, it will 
be recollected, was River--just, in fact, as we say Old Father Thames. 
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IF THE DEAD KNEW 


The voluntary swelled, it rose, it rushed to its climax. The organist 
tossed back his head with a noble gesture, exalted; he rocked on his 
bench; his feet shuffled faster and faster, pedalling passionately. 


The young girl who stood beside him drew in a deep, rushing breath; her 
heart swelled; her whole body listened, with hurried senses desiring the 
climax, the climax, the crash of sound. Her nerves shook as the organist 
rocked towards her; when he tossed back his head her chin lifted; she 
loved his playing hands, his rocking body, his superb, excited gesture. 


Three times a week Wilfrid Hollyer went down to Lower Wyck, to give 
Effie Carroll a music lesson; three times a week Effie Carroll came up 
to Wyck on the Hill to listen to Hollyer’s organ practice. 


The climax had come. The voluntary fell from its height and died in a 
long cadence, thinned out, a trickling, trembling diminuendo. It was all 
over. 

The young girl released her breath in a long, trembling sigh. 
[Illustration: ... her whole body listened ...] 

The organist rose and put out the organ lights. He took Effie by the arm 
and led her down the short aisles of the little country church and out 


on to the flagged path of the churchyard between the tombstones. 


“Wilfrid,” she said, “you’re too good for Wyck. You ought to be playing 
in Gloucester Cathedral.” 


“I’m not good enough. Perhaps—if I’d been trained—” 
“Why weren’t you?” 


“My mother couldn’t afford it. Besides, I couldn’t leave her. She hasn’t 
anybody but me.” 


“IT know. You’re awfully fond of her, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said shortly. 

They had passed down the turn of the street into the Market Square. 
There was a plot of grass laid down in the north-east corner. Two tall 
elms stood up on the grass, and behind the elms a small, ivy-covered 
house with mullioned windows, looking south. 

“That’s our house,” Hollyer said. “Won’t you come in and see her?” 
They found her sitting by herself in the little cramped, green 
drawing-room. She was the most beautiful old lady; small, upright and 
perfect; slender, like a girl, in her grey silk blouse. She had a 
miniature oval face, pretty and white: a sharp chin, and a wide forehead 
under a pile of pure white hair. And sorrowful blue eyes, white-lidded, 
in two rings of mauve and bistre. 

She couldn’t be so very old, Effie thought. Not more than sixty. 

Mts. Hollyer rose, holding out a fragile hand. 


Presently she said: “I wanted to see you; after all you’ve done for 
him.” 


“1? IT haven’t done anything.” 


“You've listened to his playing. He can’t get anybody to do that for him 
in Wyck.” 


“They hear enough of me on Sundays.” 


“Then they haven’t heard him. He plays much better on week-days, when he 
plays to me,” said Effie. 


“So I can imagine,” Mrs. Hollyer said. 
“She thinks I’m better than I am,” said Hollyer. 


“Go on thinking it. That’s the way to make him better.” She was smiling 
at Effie as if she liked her. 


All through tea-time and after they talked about Wilfrid’s playing and 
Wilfrid and Wyck, and the people of Wyck, and how they knew nothing and 
cared nothing about Wilfrid’s playing. 


Twilight came, twilight of October. He was going to walk back with Effie 
down the hill to Lower Wyck. 


As the house door closed behind them he said: “Now you know why I’m 
nothing but an organist at Wyck.” 


“Wilfrid, she’s the most beautiful thing I’ve seen yet—your mother. No 
wonder you can’t leave her.” 


“Tt isn’t that altogether. I mean we’re tied here because we can’t 

afford to leave; and because I’ve got this organ job. I should never 

have had it anywhere else.” He paused. “And you know, I couldn’t live on 
it—without mother. She’s got the house.” 


Effie said nothing. 

“So here I am. Thirty-five and still dependent on my mother.” 

“Oh, Wilfrid, what will you do when—when—” 

“When my mother dies? That’s the awful thing. I shall have enough then. 
There’ll be the house and her income. | hate to think of it. I don’t 

think of it—” 

“You see,” he went on, “when I was a kid I was so seedy they didn’t 
think I’d live. So I was brought up to do nothing. Nothing but my 
playing. They gave me this job just to keep me quiet. And now I’m strong 


enough, but there’s nothing else I can do.” 


He hung his head, frowning gloomily. 


“You know why I’m telling you all this?” 

“No. But I’m glad you’ve told me.” 

“Tt’s because—because—f I had a decent income, Effie, I’d ask you to 
marry me. As it is, I can only hope that you won’t ever care for me as I 
care for you.” 

[Illustration] 

“But I_do_ care for you. You know I do.” 

“Would you have married me, Effie? Do you care as much as that?” 
“You know I would. I will the minute you ask me.” 

“T shall never ask you.” 


“Why not? I can wait.” 


“My dear, for what?” He paused again. “I can’t marry in my mother’s 
lifetime.” 


“Oh, Wilfrid—I didn’t mean that. Your dear, beautiful mother. You know I 
didn’t.” 


“Of course, darling, I know. But there it is.” 
He left her at the gate of the cottage where she lived with her father. 


As he went back up the hill he meditated on his position. He was right 
to make it clear to her, now that she had begun to care for him. He 
would have told her long ago if he had known that she cared. Yesterday 
he didn’t know it. But to-day there had been something, in her manner, 
in her voice, in the way she looked at him in the church after his 
playing, that had told him. 


Poor little Effie. She would have nothing either, unless her father—and 
Effie’s father was a robust man, not quite fifty. 


Well—he mustn’t think of it. And he mustn’t let his mother think. He 
wondered whether he was too late, whether she had seen anything. He 
tried to slink past the drawing-room and up the stairs. But his mother 
had heard him come in. She called to him. He went to her, shame-faced, 
as if he had committed a sin. 


Her large, gentle eyes looked at him, wondering. He could see them 
wondering. 


“Wilfrid,” she said suddenly, “do you care for that little girl?” 


“What’s the good of my caring? I can’t marry her. I’ve just told her 


af 


So. 


“Tt’s too late. She’s in love with you. You should have told her 
before.” 


“How could I if she didn’t care? You can’t be fatuous.” 
“No—poor boy. Poor Effie.” 
“Mother—why couldn’t I have been brought up to a profession?” 


“You know why—you weren’t strong enough. It was as much as I could do to 
keep you alive.” 


“I’m strong enough now.” 

“Only because I took such care of you. Only because you hadn’t to go out 
and earn your own living. You’d have been dead before you were twenty if 
I hadn’t kept you with me.” 


“Tt would have been better if you’d let me die.” 


“Don’t say that, Wilfrid. What should I have done without you? What 
should I do without you now?” 


“You mean if I married?” 
“No, my dear. I’d be glad if you could marry. I don’t want to keep you 
tied to me for ever. If you can get better work and better pay by going 


anywhere else, I shan’t mind your leaving me.” 


“T shouldn’t get anything. I’m not good enough. I shall never be worth 
more than fifty pounds a year anywhere. We can’t live on that.” 


“Tf you could live on half my income, I'd give it you, but you 
couldn’t.” 


“No. We’ll just have to wait.” 
“T hope for your sake, my dear, it won’t be too long.” 
“What do you mean, mother?” 


“What did _you_ mean?” 


te 


“Why, I meant we’d have to wait till I heard of something.’ 
“You _might_ have meant something else.” She smiled. 
“Oh, mother— don’t.” 

“Why not?” she said cheerfully. 

“You know—you know I couldn’t bear it.” 

“You'll have to bear it some day—I’m an old woman.” 
“Well, I shall be an old man—by then.” 


He tossed it back to her, laughing, as he left her to wash his hands and 
brush his hair. He laughed, to shake off her pathos and to hide his own. 


When he talked about waiting, he hadn’t meant what she thought he meant. 
He was simply trying to dismiss a too serious situation with a 

reassuring levity. Waiting to hear of something? Was it likely he would 
ever hear of anything? Could he have made a more frivolous suggestion? 


It was she who had faced it. She had made him see how hopeless their 
case was, his and Effie’s. He saw it now, as he saw his own face in the 
glass, between two hair-brushes, a little drawn, even now, a little 
sallow and haggard. Not a young face. 


He would be an old man—an old man before he could dream of marrying. His 
mother, after all, was only sixty, and she came of a long-lived family. 

Her apparent fragility was an illusion; she had never had a day’s 

illness as long as he could remember. Nerves like whipcord, young 

arteries, and every organ sound. She would live ten—fifteen—twenty years 
longer, live to be eighty. He was thirty-five now, and Effie was 

twenty-five. Before they could marry, they would be fifty-five and 

forty-five; old, old; too old to feel, to care passionately. He had no 

right to ask Effie to wait twenty years for him. 


He must give up thinking about her. 


His mother was still in her chair by the drawing-room fire, waiting for 
him. She turned as he came to her, and held up her face to be kissed, 

like a child, he thought, or like a young wife waiting for her husband. 
She put her hands on his hair and stroked it. And he remembered the time 
when he used to say to her: “I shall never marry. You’re all the wife I 
want, Mother.” 


And now it was as if he had been calculating on her death. 


But he hadn’t. He hadn’t. You couldn’t calculate on anything so far-off, 


so unlikely. He had done the only possible, the only decent thing. He 
had given Effie up. 


II 


The doctor had gone. Hollyer went back into his mother’s room. She lay 
there, dozing, in the big white bed, propped high on the pillows. 
Through her mouth, piteously open, he could hear her short quick breath, 
struggling and gasping. 


[Illustration] 


The illness had lasted nine days. Even now Hollyer hadn’t got used to 

it. He still looked at the figure in the bed with the same stare of 

shocked incredulity. It was still incredible that his mother’s influenza 
should have turned to pleurisy, that she should lie like that, utterly 
abandoned, the neat pile of her hair undone, and her face, with its open 
mouth, loose and infirm between the two white loops that hung askew, 
rumpled by the pillow. He knew in a vague way how it had happened. First 
his own attack of influenza, then his mother’s. His had been pretty bad, 
but hers had been slight, so slight that it had not been recognized, and 
through it she had still nursed him. Then she had gone out too soon, in 
the raw January weather. And now the doctor came morning and evening; 
she had a trained nurse for the night, and Hollyer looked after her all 

day. 


He had got used to the nurse. Her expensive presence proved to him that 
he had nothing to reproach himself with; he had done, as they said, 
everything that could be done. 


He knew that the nurse and the doctor disagreed about the case. Nurse 
Eden declared that his mother would get over it. Dr. Ransome was 
convinced she wouldn’t; she hadn’t strength in her for another rally. 
Hollyer himself agreed with Nurse Eden. He couldn’t believe that his 
mother would die. The thought of her death was unbearable, therefore he 
denied it, he put it from him. When he left her for the night he would 
come creeping back at midnight and dawn, to make sure that she was still 
there. 


The little room was half filled by the big white bed. It seemed to him 
there was nothing in it but the white bed and his mother and Nurse Eden 
in her white uniform. She had looked in on her way downstairs to tea. 
Everything was cold and white. On the window-panes the frost made a 
white pattern of moss and feathers. From his seat between the bed and 
the fire he could see Nurse Eden and her small, pure face brooding above 
the pillows as she shifted them with tender, competent hands. 


“She’ll be better in the morning,” she said. “She always gets better in 
the night.” 


She did. Always she gained ground in the night under Nurse Eden and 
always she lost it in the daytime, getting worse and worse towards 
evening. 


The afternoon wore on. At four o’clock old Martha, the servant, tapped 
at the door. Miss Carroll, she said, was downstairs and wanted to see 
him. Martha took his place at the bedside. 


Every day Effie came to inquire, and every day she went away sad, as if 
it had been her own mother who was dying. This time she stayed, for the 
old doctor had stopped her in the Square and told her to get Hollyer out 
of his mother’s room, if possible. “Talk to him. Take him off it. Make 
him buck up.” 


She sat in his mother’s chair behind the round tea-table and poured out 
his tea for him, and talked to him about his music and a book she had 
been reading. When he looked at her, at her sweet face, soft and clear 
with youth, at her hands moving with pretty gestures, his heart 

trembled. That was how it would be if Effie was his wife. They would sit 
there every day and she would pour out his tea for him. He would hear 
her feet ruftning up and down the stairs. 


When she got up to go she said, “Whatever you do, Wilfrid, don’t keep on 
thinking about it.” 


“T can’t help thinking.” 


She put her hand on his sleeve and stroked it. At her touch he broke 
down. 


“Oh, Effie—I cannot bear it. If she dies, I shall never forgive myself.” 
“Nonsense. Don’t talk about her dying. Don’t think about it.” 


She turned to him on the doorstep. “Just think how strong she is. I 
can’t see her ill, somehow. I see her there, all the time, sitting 
upright in her chair, looking beautiful.” 


That was how _he_ had once seen her, sitting there between the fire and 
the round tea-table, for years and years, as long as his own life 
lasted. 


But now he saw Effie. Upstairs, in his mother’s room, as he watched, he 
saw Effie. Effie—the sweet face, and the sweet hands moving. He heard 
Effie’s voice in the rooms, Effie’s feet on the stairs. That was how it 
would be if Effie was his wife. 


That was how it would be if his mother died. 


He would have an income of his own, and a house of his own; he would be 
his own master in his house. 


If his mother died, Effie and he would sleep together. Perhaps in that 
bed, on those pillows. 


He shut his eyes and covered his face with his hands, pressing in on his 
eyelids as if that way he could keep out the sight of Effie. 


Il 


That evening the doctor came again. He left a little before nine 
o’clock, the hour when Nurse Eden would begin her night watch. He 
refused to hold out any hope. She was sinking fast. 

As Hollyer turned from the front-door he met Nurse Eden coming 
downstairs. She signed to him to follow her into the drawing-room, 
moving before him without a sound. She shut the door. 

[Illustration] 

He was afraid of Nurse Eden; there was something—he didn’t know what it 
was, but—there was something unbearable in her small, pure face; in the 
thrust of her chin tilted by the stiff cap-strings; in her brave, 

slender mouth, straightening itself against the droop of its compassion; 
and in the stillness of her dense, grey eyes. Her eyes made him feel 
uneasy, somehow, and unsafe. He was going to sit up with her to-night; 
but he would rather have shared his night-watch with old Martha. 
“Well?” she said. 

“He says this is the end.” 

“Tt may be,” said Nurse Eden. “But it needn’t.” 

“You’ve seen her.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well—?_” 

“She hasn’t gone yet, Mr. Hollyer—” 


“She’s on the edge. She’s in that state when a breath would tip her one 


way or the other.” 

“A breath?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hollyer. Or a thought.” 
“A thought?” 


“A thought. If I had Mrs. Hollyer to myself, I believe I could bring her 
round even now.” 


“Oh, Nurse—” 
“I have_ brought her round. Night after night I’ve brought her.” 
“What do you do?” 


“T don’t know what I do. But it works. Haven’t you noticed she gets 
better in the night when I’ve had her; and that she slips back in the 
day?” 


“Yes, I have.” 


“You see, Mr. Hollyer, Dr. Ransome’s made up his mind. And when the 
doctor makes up his mind that the patient’s going to die, ten to one the 
patient does die. It lowers their resistance. It isn’t every one that 

would feel it; but your mother would.” 


“Tf,” she went on, “I had her day _and_ night, I might save her.” 
“You really think that?” 
“T think there’s a chance.” 


He didn’t know whether he believed her or not. Dr. Ransome shrugged his 
shoulders and said Nurse Eden could try it if she liked. She had a 
wonderful way with her; but he wouldn’t advise Hollyer to count on it. 
Nothing but a miracle, he said, could save his mother. 


Hollyer didn’t count on Nurse Eden’s way. But he thought—something 
stronger than himself compelled him to think—that his mother would not 
die. 


And each hour showed her slowly coming back. Under his eyes the miracle 
was being accomplished. At midnight her breathing and temperature and 
pulse were normal; and by noon of the next day even Ransome was 
convinced. He wouldn’t swear to the miracle, but whatever Nurse Eden had 
or had not done, he believed Mrs. Hollyer would recover. 


Hollyer not only believed it, but he was certain, as Nurse Eden was 
certain. She came to him, radiant with certainty, and told him that his 
mind could be at rest now. 


But his mind was not at rest. It had only rested while he doubted, as if 
doubt absolved him from knowledge of some secret that he could not face. 
With the first moment of certainty he was aware of it. It was given to 

him in physical sensations, a weight and pain about his heart that did 

not lie. In a flash he saw himself back in his old life of dependence 

and frustration. There would be no Effie sitting with him in the house, 

no Effie running up and down the stairs. He would not sleep with Effie 

in the big, white bed. They would grow old, wanting each other. 


He tried to jerk his mouth into a smile, but it had stiffened. It 
opened, gasping, as his muffled heart-beats choked him. 


He went upstairs to his mother’s room. She was sitting up in bed, 
clear-eyed, almost alert, and she turned her face to him as he entered. 


“T don’t know how it is,” she said. “I thought I was going, but there’s 
something that won’t let me go. It keeps on pulling me back and back.” 
(Nurse Eden looked at him.) “Is it you, Wilfrid?” 

He knelt down and buried his face in the bedclothes by her side. His 
sobs shook the mattress. The nurse took him by the arm; he got up and 
stared at her as if dazed and drunk with grief. She led him from the 


room. 


“You’re upsetting her,” she said. “Don’t come back till you’ve pulled 
yourself together.” 


When he went back his mother was sleeping calmly. Hollyer and the nurse 
withdrew from the bedside to the window and talked there in low voices. 


“Did you hear what she said. Nurse?” 


“Yes. We can get her through, between us, if we make up our minds she’s 
to live. Think of what she was yesterday.” 


“But do you think we ought to? I don’t want her brought back to suffer.” 


“She isn’t going to suffer. There’s no reason why she shouldn’t be as 
well as ever. If you want her to live.” 


“Want her? Of course I want her to live.” 
“IT know you do. But you must get rid of your fear.” 


“My fear?” 


“Your fear of her dying.” 
“Do you think my fear could—could make her?” 


“T know it could. Make up your mind with me that she’s going to get 
well.” 


“Supposing she wants to go? Supposing she’s fighting against us all the 
time?” 


“She isn’t fighting. She hasn’t any fight in her— Now, while she’s 
sleeping, is the time. You’ve only got to say to yourself ‘She shall 

live. She’s going to live.” There—you sit in that chair, make yourself 
quite comfortable, shut your eyes, and keep on saying it. Don’t think of 
anything else.” 


He sat down. He said it over and over again: “She shall live. She’s 
going to live. She shall live—” He tried to think of nothing else; but 
all the time he was aware of the dragging of his heart. He shut his 
eyes, but he couldn’t get rid of the vision of Effie. Effie sitting in 
his mother’s place. Effie sleeping beside him in the big bed. 


“She _shall_ live. She’s going to live.” The words meant nothing. Only 
the dragging weight at his heart had meaning. And it didn’t lie. 


He thought: If that’s how I feel about it, I’d better keep my mind off 
her. 


Then he was aware that he was tired, dead beat, too tired to think. And 
presently, sitting upright in the chair, he fell asleep. 


He was waked by Nurse Eden’s voice calling to him from the bed: “Mr. 
Hollyer! She’s going!” 


His mother lay in the nurse’s arms, her head had fallen forward on her 
chest, her mouth was open; and through it there came a groaning, grating 
cry. Once, twice, three times; and she was gone. 


After the funeral Hollyer went up into his mother’s room. Nurse Eden was 
there, removing the signs of death. She had covered the bed with a white 
counterpane. She had opened the door and window wide, and a flood of 
dean cold air streamed through the room. 


“Nurse,” he said, “come here a minute.” 


She followed him into his bed-sitting room on the other side of the 
landing. Hollyer shut the door. 


“You remember that night when my mother got better?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Do you still think you brought her back?” 

“T do think it.” 

“Do you really believe that a thought—_a thought_ could do that?” 
“Yes.” 

“But it doesn’t always work. It breaks down.” 


“Sometimes. That night she died I felt it wasn’t working. I was up 
against a wall. I couldn’t get through. But remember, before that, she 
was going when I brought her back.” 


“Could a thought—another thought—kill?” 
“Tt depends. Perhaps, if it was a very strong thought. A wish.” 


Her queer eyes looked through him and beyond him, not seeing him, seeing 
some reality that was not he. He had gone to her for her truth and she 

had given it him. A wish, even a hidden wish, could kill. In the dark, 

secret places of the mind your thoughts ran loose beyond your knowing; 
they burrowed under the walls that shut off one self from another; they 

got through. It was as if his secret self had broken loose, and got 

through to his mother, and had killed her secretly, in the dark. His 

wish was a part of himself, but stronger than himself. The force behind 

it was indestructible, for it was a form of his desire for Effie; so 

that while he lived he could not kill it. 


It had been there all the time, cunningly disguised. It was there in his 
fear of Nurse Eden; it was there in that obstinate belief of his that 

his mother would live. His beliefs were always the expression of his 
fears. He had been afraid that his mother would not die. That was his 
fear. He saw it all clearly in the moment while Nurse Eden’s voice went 
on. 


“But it wasn’t _that_, Mr. Hollyer,” she was saying. “We were all 
wishing her to live— No. I think she was too far gone. She had got 
beyond us.” 

It was too late for Nurse Eden to go back on it. He knew. He was 


certain. 


IV 


He knew, and if he were to keep on thinking about it—but he was afraid 
to think. You could go mad, thinking. The moment of his certainty 
remained in his memory; he knew where to find it if he chose to look 
that way. But he refused to look. Such things were better forgotten. 


He told himself there was nothing in it. Nothing but Nurse Eden’s 
hysteria and vanity. She wanted you to believe she was wonderful, that 
she could do things. She didn’t really believe it herself. In her own 

last moment of honesty she had confessed as much. He was a fool to have 
been taken in by her. 


Meanwhile, three months after his mother’s death, he had married Effie 
Carroll. Her father, who had held out against the engagement, 

surrendered suddenly on the day of the wedding, and made his daughter an 
allowance of fifty pounds a year. He said he didn’t want to profit by 

her folly, and the fifty pounds were no more than the cost of her keep. 


It was horrible to think they should owe their happiness to his mother’s 
death; but as things had turned out they didn’t owe it; they could have 
married even if she had lived. And as he had now no motive for wishing 
her dead, he almost forgot that he had ever wished it. 


Not that Hollyer reproached himself; his tendency, when he thought it 

all over, was to reproach his mother. He had found out something about 
himself. Before he married he had gone to Dr. Ransome to be overhauled, 
and Ransome had told him there was nothing much the matter with him; 
never was. And if the old pessimist said there wasn’t much the matter, 
you might depend upon it there wasn’t anything at all. Except, Ransome 
said, molly-coddling; and that wasn’t Hollyer’s fault. 


“Whose was it, then?” Hollyer had asked. “My mother’s?” 


“No. Your dear mother, Hollyer, had no faults. But she made mistakes, as 
we all do.” 


“You mean, if I’d been allowed to live like other people I’d have been 
all right?” 


““Well—you weren’t a very robust infant; and later on there _was_a 
slight risk. Personally, I’d have taken it. You must take some risks. 
But your mother was afraid. You were all she had. And I daresay she 
wasn’t sorry to keep you with her.” 


“T see.” 


He saw it clearly. He had been sacrificed to his mother’s selfishness. 
Nothing but that had doomed him to his humiliating dependence, his 


poverty, his intolerable celibacy. He found himself brooding over it, 
going back and back to it, with a certain gratification, as if it 

justified him. His mind was appeased by this righteous resentment. When 
the remembrance of his mother’s beauty and sweetness rushed at him and 
accused him he turned from it to his brooding. 


He had begun to talk, to say things about his mother. Put into spoken 
words his grievance seemed more real; it acquired validity. 


He had felt so safe. His mother couldn’t hear him. She would never know 
what he thought about her; he would have died rather than let her know. 
And he had only talked to Effie. Talking to his wife was no worse than 
thinking to himself. After all he had gone through, he felt he was 
entitled to that relief. 

It was June, a hot, close evening before lamplight; they were sitting 
together in the drawing-room, Effie in his mother’s chair and he at his 
piano in the recess on the other side of the fireplace. And there was 
something that Effie said when he had stopped playing and had turned to 
her, smiling. 

“Wilfrid—are you happy?” 

“Of course I’m happy.” 

“No, but—really?” 

“Really. Absolutely. You make me happy.” 


“Do I? I’m so glad. You see, when I married you I was afraid I couldn’t. 
It was so hard to come after your mother.” 


He winced. 
“How do you mean? You don’t come ‘after’ her.” 


“T mean, after all she was to you. After all she did. Your life with her 
was so perfect.” 


“Tf it’s any consolation to you, Effie, it wasn’t.” 
“Wasn't?” 

“No. Anything but.” 

“Oh, Wilfrid!” 


He seemed to her to be uttering blasphemy. 


“Tt’s better you should know it. My dear mother didn’t understand me in 
the least. My whole up-bringing was a ghastly blunder. If I’d been let 
live a decent fife, like any other boy, like any other man, I might have 
been good for something. But she wouldn’t let me. She pretended there 
was something the matter with me when there wasn’t, so that she could 
keep me dependent on her.” 


“Wilfrid _dear_, it may have been a blunder and it may have been 
ghastly—” 


“Tt was.” 

“But it was only her love for you.” 

“A very selfish sort of love, Effie.” 

“Oh _ don’t_,” she cried. “Don’t. She’s_dead_, Wilfrid.” 

“T’m not likely to forget it.” 

“You talk as if you’d forgotten— If the dead knew—” 

If the dead knew— 

“If they knew,” she said, “how we spoke about them, how we thought—” 
If the dead knew— 


If his mother had heard him; if she knew what he had been thinking; if 
she knew that he had wished her dead and that his wish had killed her— 


If the dead knew— 
“Happily for us and them, they don’t know,” he said. 


And he began playing again. He was aware that Effie had risen and was 
now seated at the writing-table. As he played he had his back to the 
writing-table and the door. 


The book on the piano ledge before him was Mendelssohn’s _Lieder ohne 
Worte_. open as Effie had left it at Number Nine. He remembered that was 
the one his mother had loved so much. His fingers fell of their own 

accord into the prelude, into the melody, pressing out its thick, sweet, 
deliberate sadness. It wounded him, each note a separate stab, yet he 

went on, half-voluptuously enjoying the self-inflicted pain, trying to 

work it up and up into a supreme poignancy of sorrow, of regret. 


As he stopped on the closing chord he heard somewhere behind him a 
thick, sobbing sigh. 


“FRffie—” 


He looked round. But Effie was not there. He could hear her footsteps in 
the room overhead. She had gone, then, before he had stopped playing, 
shutting the door without a sound. It must have been his imagination. 


He played a few bars, then paused, listening. The sighing had begun 
again; it was close behind him. 


He swung round sharply. There was nobody there. But the door, which had 
been shut a minute ago, stood wide open. A cold wind blew in, cutting 
through the hot, stagnant air. He got up and shut the door. The cold 

wind wrapped him in a belt, a swirl; he stood still in it for a moment, 

stiff with fear. When he crossed the room to the piano it was as if he 
moved breast high in deep, cold water. 


Somewhere in the secret place of his mind a word struggled to form 
itself, to be born. 


“Mother.” 


It came to him with a sense of appalling, supernatural horror. Horror 
that was there with him in the room like a presence. 


“Mother.” 
The word had lost its meaning. It stood for nothing but that horror. 


He tried to play again, but his fingers, slippery with sweat, dropped 
from the keyboard. 


Something compelled him to turn round and look towards his mother’s 
chair. 


Then he saw her. 


She stood between him and the chair, straight and thin, dressed in the 
clothes she had died in, the yellowish flannel nightgown and bed jacket. 


[Illustration: The apparition maintained itself with difficulty. ] 


The apparition maintained itself with difficulty. Already its hair had 
grown indistinct, a cap of white mist. Its face was an insubstantial 
framework for its mouth and eyes, and for the tears that fell in two 
shining tracks between. It was less a form than a visible emotion, an 
anguish. 


Hollyer stood up and stared at it. Through the glasses of its tears it 


gazed back at him with an intense, a terrible reproach and sorrow. 


Then, slowly and stiffly, it began to recede from him, drawn back and 
back, without any movement of its feet, in an unearthly stillness, 
keeping up, to the last minute, its look of indestructible reproach. 


And now it was a formless mass that drifted to the window and hung there 
a second, and passed, shrinking like a breath on the pane. 


Hollyer, rigid, pouring out sweat, still stared at the place where it 

had stood. His heart-beats came together in a running tremor: it was as 
if all the blood in his body was gathered into his distended heart, 
dragging it down to meet his heaving belly. 


Then he turned and went headlong towards the door, stumbling and 
lurching. He threw out his hands to clutch at a support and found 
himself in Effie’s arms. 


“Wilfrid—darling—what is it?” 
“Nothing. I’m giddy. I—I think I’m going to be sick.” 


He broke from her and dragged himself upstairs and shut himself into his 
study. That night his old single bed was brought back and made up there. 
He was afraid to sleep in the room that had been his mother’s. 


¥ 


He had run through all the physical sensations of his terror. What he 
felt now was the sharp, abominable torture of the mind. 


If the dead knew— 


The dead _did_ know. She had come back to tell him that she knew. She 
knew that he thought of her with unkindness. She had been there when he 
talked about her to Effie. She knew the thought he had hidden even from 
himself. She knew that she had died because, secretly, he had wished her 
dead. 


That was the meaning of her look and of her tears. 

No fleshly eyes could have expressed such an intensity of suffering, of 
unfathomable grief. He thought: the pain of a discarnate spirit might be 
infinitely sharper than any earthly pain. It might be inexhaustible. Who 


was to say that it was not? 


Yet could it—could even an immortal suffering—be sharper than the 


anguish he felt now? If only he had known what he was doing to her— If 
he had known. If he had known— 


But, he thought, we know nothing, and we care less. We say we believe in 
immortality, but we do not believe in it. We treat the dead as if they 
_were_ dead, as if they were not there. If he had really believed that 

she was there, he would have died rather than say the things he had said 
to Effie. Nobody, he told himself, could have accused him of unkindness 
to his mother while she lived. He had really loved her up to the moment, 
the moment of supreme temptation, when he wanted Effie. He had not 
willed her to die. He had been barely conscious of his wish. How, then, 
could he be held accountable? How could he have destroyed the thing 
whose essence was the hidden, unknown darkness? Yet, if men are 
accountable at all, he was accountable. There had been a moment when he 
was conscious of it. He could have destroyed it then. He should have 
faced it; he should have dragged it out into the light and fought it. 


Instead, he had let it sink back into its darkness, to work there 
unseen. 


And if he had really loved his mother, he would have wished, not willed 
her to live. He would have wanted her as he wanted her now. 


For, now that it was too late, he did want her. His whole mind had 
changed. He no longer thought of her with resentment. He thought, with a 
passionate adoration and regret, of her beauty, her goodness, and her 

love for him. What if she had_ kept him with her? It had been, as Effie 
had said, because she loved him. How did he know that if she had let him 
go he would have been good for anything? What on earth could he have 
been but the third-rate organist he was? 


He remembered the happiness he had had with her before he_ had loved 
Effie; her looks, her words, the thousand Clings she used to do to 

please him. The Mendelssohn she had given him. A certain sweet cake she 
made for him on his birthdays. And the touch of her hands, her kisses. 


He thought of these things with an agony of longing. If only he could 
have her back; if only she would come to him again, that he might show 
her— 


He asked himself: How much did Effie know? She must wonder why he had 
taken that sudden dislike to the drawing-room; why he insisted on 


sleeping in his study. She had never said anything. 


A week had passed—they were sitting in the dining-room after supper, 
when she spoke. 


“Wilfrid, why do you always want to sit here?” 


“Because I hate the other room.” 


“You didn’t use to. It’s only since that day you were ill, the last time 
you were playing. Why do you hate it?” 


“Well, if you want to know—you remember the beastly things I said about 
mother?” 


[Illustration] 

“You didn’t mean them.” 

“T did mean them— But it wasn’t that. It was something you said.” 
“Ty 

“Yes. You said ‘If the dead knew—’” 

“Well—?” 


“Well—they do know—I’m certain my mother knew. Certain, as I’m certain 
I’m sitting here, that she heard.” 


“Oh, Wilfrid, what makes you think that?” 
“T can’t tell you what makes me think it— But—she was there.” 


“You only think it because you’re feeling sorry. You must get over it. 
Go back into the room and play.” 


He shook his head and still sat there thinking. Effie did not speak 
again; she saw that she must let him think. 


Presently he got up and went into the drawing-room, shutting the doors 
behind him. 


The Mendelssohn was still on the piano ledge, open at Number Nine. He 
began to play it. But at the first bars of the melody he stopped, 
overwhelmed by an agony of regret. He slid down on his knees, with his 
arms on the edge of the piano and his head bowed on his arms. 


His soul cried out in him with no sound. 


“Mother—Mother—if only I had you back. If only you would come to me. 
Come—Come—” 


And suddenly he felt her come. From far-off, from her place among the 
blessed, she came rushing, as if on wings. He heard nothing; he saw 
nothing; but with every nerve he felt the vibration of her approach, of 


her presence. She was close to him now, closer than hearing or sight or 
touch could bring her; her self to his self; her inmost essence was 
there. 


The phantasm of a week ago was a faint, insignificant thing beside this 
supreme manifestation. No likeness of flesh and blood could give him 
such an assurance of reality, of contact. 


For, more certain than any word of flesh and blood, her meaning flashed 
through him and thrilled. 


She knew. She knew she had him again; she knew she would never lose him. 


He was her son. As she had once given him flesh of her flesh, so now, 
self to innermost self, she gave him her blessedness, her peace. 
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THE TELL-TALE HEART 


TRUE!--nervous--very, very dreadfully nervous I had been and am; but 
why will you say that I am mad? The disease had sharpened my senses--not 
destroyed--not dulled them. Above all was the sense of hearing acute. I 
heard all things in the heaven and in the earth. I heard many things 

in hell. How, then, am I mad? Hearken! and observe how healthily--how 
calmly I can tell you the whole story. 


It is impossible to say how first the idea entered my brain; but once 
conceived, it haunted me day and night. Object there was none. Passion 
there was none. I loved the old man. He had never wronged me. He had 
never given me insult. For his gold I had no desire. I think it was his 
eye! yes, it was this! He had the eye of a vulture--a pale blue eye, 

with a film over it. Whenever it fell upon me, my blood ran cold; and 

so by degrees--very gradually--I made up my mind to take the life of the 
old man, and thus rid myself of the eye forever. 


Now this is the point. You fancy me mad. Madmen know nothing. But you 
should have seen me. You should have seen how wisely I proceeded--with 
what caution--with what foresight--with what dissimulation I went to 
work! I was never kinder to the old man than during the whole week 
before I killed him. And every night, about midnight, I turned the latch 

of his door and opened it--oh so gently! And then, when I had made an 
opening sufficient for my head, I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 

closed, that no light shone out, and then I thrust in my head. Oh, 

you would have laughed to see how cunningly I thrust it in! I moved it 


slowly--very, very slowly, so that I might not disturb the old man’s 

sleep. It took me an hour to place my whole head within the opening so 
far that I could see him as he lay upon his bed. Ha! would a madman have 
been so wise as this? And then, when my head was well in the room, I 
undid the lantern cautiously--oh, so cautiously--cautiously (for the 
hinges creaked)--I undid it just so much that a single thin ray fell 

upon the vulture eye. And this I did for seven long nights--every night 
just at midnight--but I found the eye always closed; and so it was 
impossible to do the work; for it was not the old man who vexed me, but 
his Evil Eye. And every morning, when the day broke, I went boldly into 
the chamber, and spoke courageously to him, calling him by name in a 
hearty tone, and inquiring how he has passed the night. So you see he 
would have been a very profound old man, indeed, to suspect that every 
night, just at twelve, I looked in upon him while he slept. 


Upon the eighth night I was more than usually cautious in opening the 
door. A watch’s minute hand moves more quickly than did mine. Never 
before that night had I felt the extent of my own powers--of my 
sagacity. I could scarcely contain my feelings of triumph. To think 

that there I was, opening the door, little by little, and he not even to 
dream of my secret deeds or thoughts. I fairly chuckled at the idea; and 
perhaps he heard me; for he moved on the bed suddenly, as if startled. 
Now you may think that I drew back--but no. His room was as black as 
pitch with the thick darkness, (for the shutters were close fastened, 
through fear of robbers,) and so I knew that he could not see the 
opening of the door, and I kept pushing it on steadily, steadily. 


I had my head in, and was about to open the lantern, when my thumb 
slipped upon the tin fastening, and the old man sprang up in bed, crying 
out--“Who’s there?” 


I kept quite still and said nothing. For a whole hour I did not move a 
muscle, and in the meantime I did not hear him lie down. He was still 
sitting up in the bed listening;--just as I have done, night after 

night, hearkening to the death watches in the wall. 


Presently I heard a slight groan, and I knew it was the groan of mortal 
terror. It was not a groan of pain or of grief--oh, no!--it was the low 
stifled sound that arises from the bottom of the soul when overcharged 
with awe. I knew the sound well. Many a night, just at midnight, when 
all the world slept, it has welled up from my own bosom, deepening, with 
its dreadful echo, the terrors that distracted me. I say I knew it well. 

I knew what the old man felt, and pitied him, although I chuckled at 
heart. I knew that he had been lying awake ever since the first slight 
noise, when he had turned in the bed. His fears had been ever since 
growing upon him. He had been trying to fancy them causeless, but could 
not. He had been saying to himself--“It is nothing but the wind in the 
chimney--it is only a mouse crossing the floor,” or “It is merely a 

cricket which has made a single chirp.” Yes, he had been trying to 


comfort himself with these suppositions: but he had found all in vain. 
All in vain; because Death, in approaching him had stalked with his 
black shadow before him, and enveloped the victim. And it was the 
mournful influence of the unperceived shadow that caused him to 
feel--although he neither saw nor heard--to feel the presence of my head 
within the room. 


When I had waited a long time, very patiently, without hearing him lie 
down, I resolved to open a little--a very, very little crevice in 

the lantern. So I opened it--you cannot imagine how stealthily, 
stealthily--until, at length a simple dim ray, like the thread of the 
spider, shot from out the crevice and fell full upon the vulture eye. 


It was open--wide, wide open--and I grew furious as I gazed upon it. I 
saw it with perfect distinctness--all a dull blue, with a hideous 

veil over it that chilled the very marrow in my bones; but I could see 
nothing else of the old man’s face or person: for I had directed the ray 
as if by instinct, precisely upon the damned spot. 


And have I not told you that what you mistake for madness is but 
over-acuteness of the sense?--now, I say, there came to my ears a low, 
dull, quick sound, such as a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. I 
knew that sound well, too. It was the beating of the old man’s heart. It 
increased my fury, as the beating of a drum stimulates the soldier into 
courage. 


But even yet I refrained and kept still. I scarcely breathed. I held the 
lantern motionless. I tried how steadily I could maintain the ray upon 
the eve. Meantime the hellish tattoo of the heart increased. It grew 
quicker and quicker, and louder and louder every instant. The old man’s 
terror must have been extreme! It grew louder, I say, louder every 
moment!--do you mark me well I have told you that I am nervous: so I am. 
And now at the dead hour of the night, amid the dreadful silence of 

that old house, so strange a noise as this excited me to uncontrollable 
terror. Yet, for some minutes longer I refrained and stood still. But 

the beating grew louder, louder! I thought the heart must burst. And now 
a new anxiety seized me--the sound would be heard by a neighbour! The 
old man’s hour had come! With a loud yell, I threw open the lantern 

and leaped into the room. He shrieked once--once only. In an instant 

I dragged him to the floor, and pulled the heavy bed over him. I then 
smiled gaily, to find the deed so far done. But, for many minutes, the 
heart beat on with a muffled sound. This, however, did not vex me; it 
would not be heard through the wall. At length it ceased. The old man 
was dead. I removed the bed and examined the corpse. Yes, he was stone, 
stone dead. I placed my hand upon the heart and held it there many 
minutes. There was no pulsation. He was stone dead. His eye would 
trouble me no more. 


If still you think me mad, you will think so no longer when I describe 


the wise precautions I took for the concealment of the body. The night 
waned, and I worked hastily, but in silence. First of all I dismembered 
the corpse. I cut off the head and the arms and the legs. 


I then took up three planks from the flooring of the chamber, and 
deposited all between the scantlings. I then replaced the boards so 
cleverly, so cunningly, that no human eye--not even his--could have 
detected any thing wrong. There was nothing to wash out--no stain of any 
kind--no blood-spot whatever. I had been too wary for that. A tub had 
caught all--ha! ha! 


When I had made an end of these labors, it was four o’clock--still dark 
as midnight. As the bell sounded the hour, there came a knocking at the 
street door. I went down to open it with a light heart,--for what had 

I now to fear? There entered three men, who introduced themselves, with 
perfect suavity, as officers of the police. A shriek had been heard by 

a neighbour during the night; suspicion of foul play had been aroused; 
information had been lodged at the police office, and they (the 

officers) had been deputed to search the premises. 


I smiled,--for what had I to fear? I bade the gentlemen welcome. The 
shriek, I said, was my own in a dream. The old man, I mentioned, was 
absent in the country. I took my visitors all over the house. I bade 

them search--search well. I led them, at length, to his chamber. I 

showed them his treasures, secure, undisturbed. In the enthusiasm of 

my confidence, I brought chairs into the room, and desired them here 

to rest from their fatigues, while I myself, in the wild audacity of 

my perfect triumph, placed my own seat upon the very spot beneath which 
reposed the corpse of the victim. 


The officers were satisfied. My manner had convinced them. I was 
singularly at ease. They sat, and while I answered cheerily, they 
chatted of familiar things. But, ere long, I felt myself getting pale 

and wished them gone. My head ached, and I fancied a ringing in my 
ears: but still they sat and still chatted. The ringing became more 
distinct:--It continued and became more distinct: I talked more 

freely to get rid of the feeling: but it continued and gained 
definiteness--until, at length, I found that the noise was not within my 
ears. 


No doubt I now grew _very_ pale;--but I talked more fluently, and with a 
heightened voice. Yet the sound increased--and what could I do? It was 

a low, dull, quick sound--much such a sound as a watch makes when 
enveloped in cotton. I gasped for breath--and yet the officers heard 

it not. I talked more quickly--more vehemently; but the noise steadily 
increased. I arose and argued about trifles, in a high key and with 

violent gesticulations; but the noise steadily increased. Why would 

they not be gone? I paced the floor to and fro with heavy strides, as if 
excited to fury by the observations of the men--but the noise steadily 


increased. Oh God! what could I do? I foamed--I raved--I swore! I swung 
the chair upon which I had been sitting, and grated it upon the 

boards, but the noise arose over all and continually increased. It 

grew louder--louder--louder! And still the men chatted pleasantly, and 
smiled. Was it possible they heard not? Almighty God!--no, no! They 
heard!--they suspected!--they knew!--they were making a mockery of my 
horror!-this I thought, and this I think. But anything was better than 

this agony! Anything was more tolerable than this derision! I could bear 
those hypocritical smiles no longer! I felt that I must scream or die! 

and now--again!--hark! louder! louder! louder! louder! 


“Villains!” I shrieked, “dissemble no more! I admit the deed!--tear up 
the planks! here, here!--It is the beating of his hideous heart!” 
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